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PREFACE 


Two very striking allusions to the Honso of Airlio have 
been put on record bearing ample testimony to at least 
two of its illustrious members who shine conspiejiously 
in this history. The first in order of time is a statement 
in the Patent of a Baiajnefey, coiifeiTf^d by Oharies 11. 
and dated 3rd May, IGfil, in favour of (jeorge Ogilvy of 
Barras; in which it is r(‘Corded : 

“ This person is descended of t he hononrahle family of 
Airiie, who, with las son. Lord O.i’ilvy, have at all limes 
evidenced themselves faithful subjects to his Majesty, by which 
and his Majesty’s action they will live for ever in I’uiure 
chronicles.” 

The second has been recorded by ffchterlony in his 
“ Account of the Shyre of Forfar,” ptjbli.shed in 11184, in 
which he wrote : 

“ The family is very ancient and honourabili, and have ever 
been very famous for their loyaliie, especial! ie in the t.yme of 
our Civill Warrs. The lab; aiwl present Earls of Airiie, with 
his brethren, Sir Thomas who died in his Princ<‘’s Service, 
and Sir David now living, liave, witli divers others of their 
name, given such <>vident testimonie of their loyaliie to tlielr 
Prince that will make Ibein famous to all succeeding genera- 
tions, which doubtles.s yt>u will get account of, to be recorded 
to their everlasting honour.” 

The marvel is that nearly two and a. half (centuries should 
be allowed to pass btdore the public should “ g(*t iic.count 
of” those heroic deeds of loyalty which so strikingly 
impi'essed the ago that witnessed them. While it is true 
that freijueiit alluHions are made in historical works to 
several members of the family, tiiese aT*e, for the most 
part, only sidelights of tJieir <ih}ira(*.t<w and worth, serving 
the purpose chiefly of illustrating the actions of others or 
reflecting the spirit of the movements with which they 
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were identified; but no connected narrative (fi an iiule- 
pendent nature and from authentic sources has hitherto 
been given to the public in which a full-length portrait 
of at least the more prominent members was essayed. 

Every reader of history knows that the Ogilv^s of 
Air lift “ have ever been very famous for their loyaltie to 
their Prince, especiallie in the tyme of our Civill Warns,” 
that they were out in the ’15 and tlie ’45, and that since 
then, from the Crimea to the great battle of the nations 
in France and Flanders in wliich they were all engaged, 
they have acted in heroic loyalty to their King and coun- 
try ; but little or nothing is known of the cliaractor of the 
men who so strenuously fought in support of their ideal. 
So far as the genealogy of tin; family is concerned, the 
several publications of the Peeragti of Scotland, and 
especially the Scots Peerage, give an accurate account of 
the generations of the House of Airlie; luit the natural 
limits of works such as these forbid anytliing in the nature 
of even a succinct delineation of tln^ chai-acter of its 
several members— more importance being aHac,hed to the 
genealogical than to the historical side ol thi^n {.aieei. 
Consequently, beyond the bare mention of nanuis and 
dates, occasionally adventuring a few cold facts of the 
historical setting, they do not attemiit to traverse tJie 
moral and intellectual domain of life, or seek to luirsue 
their subjects throngbout the field of action, or inln l.lie 
secret cloisters of domesticity. In view of these faids 
and with the knowledge that so many nKUohers of the 
family have at various times played a most important 
part in the history of the nation, the author has con- 
sidered it desirable to present a pic.ture of the men who 
were “very famous” in their own day, in tiie belief that 
what is here “recorded” will he “to their everlasting 
honour” ; at the same time indulging the hope that while 
thus advertising their heroic virtues and tenacity of pur- 
pose, he may contribute to the pleasure and, it may he, the 
edification of the public mind. 

It may, however, be said of this history as has been 
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remarked of that estimable work, “ Plutarch’s Lives,” 
that while some of the characters i)ortrayed are drawn 
life-size, others are little more than busts. To a certain 
extent this is true, and, as the expert historian will 
understand, unavoidable. For one thing, as will be seen 
by a perusal of the following pages, the times varied 
greatly in the nature of their activities. There were 
seasons when “with arms outstretched” the call was 
made for strenuous effort and loyal enterprise ; and there 
were times of quietude and repose when passive obedience 
was the policy of the subject. The men, too, as may be 
expected in a family histoi'y that covers almost a thou- 
sand years, were not all of the same calibre. As in the 
human family, there were “ diversities of gifts.” While 
there were many strong men of great capacity, of daring 
courage, of statesmanlike boldness and outlook, who 
ligured larg(ily in the nation’s life, mediocrity has also 
its representatives, who, either through lack of ability or 
opportunity, played but a small part in the political life 
of the country; yet, although there is this disi»arity of 
talent or a(ihi(jvement, it will be recognised that “the 
same spirit ” dominates the whole family — that of an 
unfailing loyalty to King and country. 

For convenieucci the work is divided into thr<« parts, 
synchronising with three distinct chapters of the family 
fortunes. The lirst, as may be expected, starting at the 
fountain-bead, traces the Ogilvy line through more than 
two centuries until it breaks oil into the two historical 
branches of Airlie and Inverquharity. The second, 
beginning with the ancestor of the Airlie Ogilvys, pur- 
sues their history till the burning of Airlie Castle. The 
third is identified with Oortachy, which then became, and 
has remained ever since, the chief seat of the Earls of 
Airlie. The three parts are of diversified historical 
interest. The chapter embraced under Auchterhous© 
deals with a period more or less obscure, yet it does not 
lack the embroideries of history to set it in relief. Mate- 
rial begins to accumulate in the Airlie period, but, 
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through the loss of the family papers at the burning of 
Airlie Castle in 1640, resort had to be made to other 
quarters, where a diligent research yielded a fairly good 
haryest which helped to adorn the narrative with some- 
thing like historical importance. The growing interest 
in the family fortunes reaches the full flood of attractive- 
ness in the Cortachy chapter, and attains the summit of 
the family greatness in the first and second Earls, whose 
history alone is ample apology for intruding this volume 
on the public attention. Here not only are events re- 
corded, but their causes and effects explained ; the char- 
acters of the actors are fully displayed ; the manners of 
the age described; the revolutions in the Constitution 
pointed out ; in short, the history of the country may be 
read. In like manner, the attitude of the House of Airlie 
to such great national movements as the insurrections of 
the ’15 and the ’45 is dealt with ; and here it may be 
remarked that so loyal were the Ogilvys to their ideal, 
and so regardless of consequences in defence of it, that 
no fewer than three attainders stud the pages of their 
history, while the excommunications were numerous. 

The House of Airlie, a title which is comprehensive 
enough of the subject-matter of this volume, might well 
be given the sub-title of “ A Chapter of Family Loyalty,” 
since if there is one feature which distinguishes the 
family above all others, it is that of their loyalty to the 
Sovereign and to what they conceived to be best for the 
welfare of Church and State. 

While, of course, the chief source of information has 
been the Cortachy Inventory and the Airlie Manuscripts, 
unrestricted perusal of which the Earl of Airlie so 
generously granted, the other sources whence the great 
array of facts embodied in the following pages were 
derived are voluminous ; but to avoid clogging the text 
with frequent references which the general reader might 
neither have the will nor the opportunity to consult, it 
has been thought preferable to give a list of these, which 
will be found in the page of bibliography. 
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It only remains to take tliis opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the Leart.y co-operation in tlie production 
of this work of Mabell, Do wager- Countess of Airlie, 
whose unfailing interest, wise counsel, and intimate 
knowledge of the subject were of such considei*abJe benefit 
to the author as to entitle her to the fullest recognition. 


The Manse of Airue, 
1st January, 192't. 
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Of almost all ancient families it may be said, as it has 
been said of the illtistrious JEtonse of Douglas, “ We do 
not know them in the fountain but in the stream, not in 
the root but in the stem; for we know not who was the 
first mean man that did raise himself above the vulgar.” 
In the case of the Ogilvy family, however, there is a more 
confident outlook, since it is possilfie to trace its stream 
backwards till it vanishes in the mists and shadows of a 
period anterior to wicorded history, for, although the 
first to bear the surname of Ogilvy was contemporaneous 
with the time wlum William “ the Liou ” was King, he 
was then the descendant of an ancient and noble house 
whose ancestry may he traced hack to the days of Kenneth 
Macalpiue, King of Scots, who, obtaining a. complete 
victory over the Piets, united under one monarchy all the 
country from the wall of Adrian to the North Sea, and 
gave to it the name of Scotland. Although thick dark- 
ness broods over this period of the country’s history, and 
the ninth and tentli <;euturies, containing as they did 
events of vast political importance, are practically 
shrouded in the blackness of night, leaving in the absence 
of information much to conjecture, yet thin streaks of 
light were suffered to pierce the gloom, and in a way to 
provide a measure of direction to the social and political 
factors of the situation. This, it may be said, is only the 
light of tradition ; but in such circumstances legendary 
lore is not to be altogether despised. The Latin proverb 
UU mel, iU apes (Where honey is, there are bees) sug- 
gests that the floating memories transmitted from one 
generation to another had a correspondence with facts 
that actually transpired, and were in a manner descrip- 
tive of a situation and a condition of things that had 

existence. These chronicled ttadtiaons, too^ It must he 
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admitted, may have been embellished with all the em- 
broideries of fancy, and no doubt hction may be largely 
intermixed with truth; still, thei'e must have been a 
substratum of fact which gave rise to them and kept them 
alive. 

“ Even truth herself, if clouded with a frown, 

Must have some solemn proof to pass her down.” 

However, notwithstanding the admitted obscurity which 
pervades the history of this period, the fact emerges with 
comparative authenticity that Kenneth, on subduing the 
Piets, took possession of their country and divided the 
central portion of the conquered territory between his 
two brothers, Aengus and Moerne, and from tln'm i,lie 
two counties acquired, and still bear, tluiii* old and 
popular names of Angus and Mearns. It is also recordi'd 
as an historical fact worthy of credence l.hat dining the 
reign of Constantine 11. the kingdom was divided into 
seven provinces, each having a Mormaer, or Great Chief, 
or Steward, who held a position in the scale of power and 
dignity inferior only to the supreme power of the Sove- 
reign. The object of such appointmeut.s was the laudable 
and necessary one of bringing order out; of chaos, as for 
centuries Celtic Scotland was composed of wild and law- 
less tribes whose Chiefs from time immemorial were 
occupied mainly in the science of war ; while the pleasures 
of the chase were their chief amusements. The <;ommon 
people, then in a state of vassalage, were, first, soldiers 
in attendance on their Chief, and husbandmen after a 
primitive fashion in odd times of quiet and rejiose. 
Ferocity was the natural outflow of such a life both to 
the superior and subordinate, and barbarism the normal 
condition of all grades of society. Much, of course, 
would depend on the character of the Chief being rude or 
gentle, but the predatory habits of the people, especially 
the wild caterans of the mountainous districts whose 
marauding bands made frequent Inroads into the 
localities lying contigtious to the Grampians, had a bad 
effect upon the inhabitants exposed to their ineursious ; 
thus, not only retarding the progress of peaceful in* 
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dnstry, wliicli at best was of the meagrest descriptiou, but 
perpetuating a state of restlessness, suspicion, hatred, 
and inveterate rancour. The inauguration of provincial 
government with a Great Chief in the seat of authority 
and invested with full powers was a step in the direction 
of law and order which paved the way for a higher 
civilisation that fortunately was soon to dawn over a 
distracted and desolate country. Like the Norwegian 
laris, the Mormaers were i*egarded as tlie hereditary 
rulers of the territory with which they were connected ; 
whose functions \\'ere to protect tlie right of the (Jj'owu 
within it^ bounds, to maintain order, and to dispense 
justice. Tliey were selected on the ground of their in- 
fluence and power iTi tluur particular province*, and were 
all men of the highest rank, whose territorial possessions 
and personal inttrtist and wort li commanded respect and 
obedience. Of the seven Mormaers who were thus 
appointed to e.\erc.is(f lordship oven* the designated pro- 
vinces, the one which has a dirtict bearing on this history 
is that of th(^ Fictish ruler of Angus, fi-om whose stock 
the family of Ogilvy is dfwcended. By tlu* lirst glimmer 
of light which falls athwart this hazy p(riod of our early 
history the dim form of Dubucan, the son of Indrechtaig, 
may be seen, and it is to bo noted tlmt be had already 
“raised himwilf above the vtilgar,” being ruler of that 
district of country which lies betw(;en tlui Tay and the 
Northern Esk where it bordered on the marclies of the 
province of Msir. Ilis a-ppointmexit to the Mormaerate 
suggests that he was at the time the most prominent 
personage in the province. He was certainly a great 
territorialist and a magnate of his day- The lands in 
jiossession of the family were very extensive and in many 
districts of the <u)nnty, from the iipp<?r resiches of Gleiiisla 
to the gates of the burgh of I )nndee. It is generally believed 
that while he had several residences, the <!hief seat of the 
Mormaer was in the parish of Mains, and was known as 
Strathdychten-Oomitis, or Earl-Btrathdichty ; but the 
castle has long since disappeared, the exact site of it being 
irnknown . No date has been assigned to the inauguration 
of Dubuoan’s rule, and nothing is known of his ^misaisr- 
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tration. The man and Ms character are, like the period 
in which he lived, shrouded in mist and darkness ; but he 
was deemed of sufficient importance to secure com- 
memoration in the annals of his daj, while his death in 
the year 939 was recorded with regret and lamentation. 
The immediate successor of Dubucan in the hereditary 
office was his son, Maelbrigdi, who ruled over the country 
for the space of thirty years and died about 969. He was 
succeeded by his son Oonquhare, or Ounchar, though 
Father Innes calls him Ounechat. Associated with his 
administration, a sorrowful domestic tragedy falls to lx* 
recorded which had a painful elTect upon the family for- 
tunes and for a time disturbed the succession. I-j'e had 
one child, a daughter named Fiuella, who was marrhd 
to the neighbouring Mormaer of the Mearns. In course 
of time, when Oonquhare was fVicling the w(‘ight of years, 
be had exjjressed the intention of transmitting liis rights 
to his daughter, who in her turn hoi)ed to iMHineath them 
to her son, Orathilinthus. The son, howeve.r, in his haste 
to be rich and powerful, according to popular teulition, 
murdered his grandfathci*, the Mormaer of Angus, iii 
cold blood in the year 994. But, us the Scriptui*e says, 
“They that desire to be rich fall into U: temptation and 
a snare, and many foolish and hurtful Justs, such as 
drown men in destruction and perdition.” Nera(;sis 
overtook the unscrupulous and ambitious youth in his 
covetous eagerness to iill the place of honour and grasp 
the reins of power; and judgment followed ha,rd upon 
the heels of piide. By command of the King, Kenneth 1., 
Orathilinthus was arrested, taken to Hunsinnau, the 
scene of many tragedies, where he was tried, condemned, 
and executed. 

The sequel was still more appalling in its character 
and consequences. Finella was a woman of spirit, 
haughty and vindictive, strong-minded and resolute of 
purpose, who, deeply resenting the outrage committed 
upon her son, nourished her wrath and swore a solemn 
oatt that she would wreak her vengeance upon the per- 
petrators of what she considered a crime. As it hap- 
pened, wMle her fury was still at its height and she wm 
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consumed by an Tinquenchable passion for revenge, the 
King set out on a tour of the provinces; it being cus- 
tomary for him and his Court to traverse the country 
annually for the dius administration of justice, and to 
hear the reports of the Mormaers. On such visits His 
Majesty was in the habit of availing himself of the hos- 
pitality of the Creat Chiefs in the distracts through which 
he passed. It is generally supposed that Kenneth had 
takeu up residence in Finella’s ca.stle at Fettercairn on 
the occasion ; and the story runs that while out hunting 
in the neigh bonrhood near the footliillsof the Crampians, 
the infnruUecl mother, to revenge the deiif h of her son, 
treacherously assassinated the King, stabbing him to the 
heart. After the murder, .she is said to have tied across 
country in the direction of the coast, pursued by the royal 
attendants. Overtaking her at Bt. Cyrus, dost* to a little 
ravine who.s(! wat.<'r falls from a. height of ahout one 
hundred and tiJ'ty feet into a deep abyss, and seeing no 
chance of escap<i — 

“ She leapt from the rocks into a wild boiling pool, 
Where her body was torn and tossed.” 

The result of this regicidal act was that the Angus 
lands inherited by Finella were annexed to the Crown, 
but of the ellect on the Mormaerate nothing has been 
recorded. There is at this juncture a hiatus in the line 
of the descent. But it is quite evident that the male line of 
the ancient rulers of the province was unaffected by this 
forfeiture, since (Jilchrist, who is g<‘neraily accepted as 
the representative of the Angus family and, according to 
Chalmers, descended from the old stock, appears in the 
reign of Malcolm III., “Oaenmor,” as Mormaer of 
Angus. For some time it had become the custom for the 
provincial rulers either to assume or to be given the title 
of Comes, or Earl, and Gilchrist frequently appears as 
EM of Angus. In his description of Angus, Edward 
states : . ■ 

“ Gilchrist, lari of Angus, of which he was a native, in the 
year 1124, with two other nobieB,.^l«d an army into Ehgl*M5M3» 
^aad' putting' the Bngtt to"flight.«t^AH«rttw,;'he twtiW'the 
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Duke of Gloucester, General of the English forces, and other 
noblemen, prisoners into Scotland.” 

This designation, however, luaj have arisen chiefly from 
the fact that the Moi*maers were so denominated by the 
Norwegians, and also that tlie said title had come into 
vogne in England. Be this as it may', it was in common 
use at this period if it had not the sanction and authority 
of the Sovereign. Although the assertion has been called 
in question, it is said that “ King Malcolm Caenmor in 
a Parliament held at Forfar in lOlil, cremated several Earls 
and Barons ; among whom was tlie Earl of Angus.” The 
creation of Barons may be doubtful, as theirs introduc- 
tion is known to be of a later date; but of the Earls it 
cannot be so positively refuted, since early in the reign 
of Alexander I., son of Malcolm, they appear in flu; 
charters of authentic history; and it is on record that 
Gilclirist was one of the seven Earls who gav(! their 
formal consent to the charter of that Sovereign and his 
Queen Sybella, for the foundation of the Monastery of 
Scone about 114-4. He is said to have married Fine! la, a 
sister of the Thane of the Mearns, and had a son, Gille- 
bride (the gille, or servant of Bridget), who succeeded 
him. 

Whatever doTtbt may encircle the claim of Gilchrist to 
the title of Earl, there can be none in this respect of his 
son, David I., usually called ‘‘ Saint,” who inaugurated 
the policy of feudalising the kingdom, (ixtended this 
policy to the great Celtic Chiefs of the country, arid 
henceforth the old title of Mormaer, iirobably official in 
its origin, was merged in a personal dignity, bearing the 
Saxon designation of Earl. A feudal investiture of the 
earldom of Angus was conferred on Gillebride, and he 
invariably appears as Earl of Angus in Charters and 
other public documents from the year 1150 to 1187. The 
first notice of him is as “ Ghillebrite,” a witness to a 
Chanter by King David I. At a later date, in the 
reign of Malcolm “ the Maiden,” he subscribed himself 
“ Gilbryd, Comes De Angus.” In his early manhood he 
displayed high soldierly qualities, and when David I., on 
the death of Henry I., invaded England at the head of 
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a large army for the purpose of sn]>porting the claim of 
his niece, Matilda, Empress of Germany, to the English 
throne, Gillebride was in command of the Scottish f(»rces, 
and fought witli great valour at the Battle of the 
Standard on 22nd August, 1138. If, in the end, victory 
did not crown his manful efforts as at Blitherow early in 
June, the disaster that overtook the expedition was 
largely on account of the mixed character of the tribes 
which composed the army of the King of Scots, but 
chiedy through the success of a rune de guerre that broke 
the fighting spirit of the men of Angus and Moray. At 
a critical .moment Achen the English army v'as on the 
point of yielding to the onslaught, it is reported that a 
southern soldier, acting on a sTidden inspiration, c.ut off 
the head of one of the; slain, and, raising it aloft on the 
point of his spear, cried, “The head of the King of 
Scots.” The effect AV’as instantaneous ; it reanimated the 
English, Avhile it spread consternation Ihronghont the 
Scottish army. The mcm of GalloAA'ay and the Lothians 
broke and fled without show of resi.stance. Gillebride, 
bringing up the reserwe to support the itifaiitry, made a 
valiant attempt to rally the forces, but in vain. The 
day was irretrievably lost. Exposed on either flank, 
retreat wa.s absolutely necessary, and the only hope was 
to check the pursuit. At length, after a stubborn re- 
sistance, Avitb the nobles who atteTid(Hl on the person of 
the Sovereign, Gillebride madci good his escape and 
reached Carlisle with the remains of his army. 

The Earl of Angns, howevcm, had a different stroke of 
fortune when he next adventured the field of battle. On 
this occasion he was in sole command, and his genius in 
warfare had free play. On the death of DaAud I., liia 
grandson, Malcolm, then in his twelfth year, ascended 
the throne, and was crowned at Scone in the year 1153. 
The succession was viewed with dislike by the entire 
Celtic population of the country, who regarded it as %n 
infringement upon the tanistic law ; and there speedily 
occurred, as David had foreseen, an open revolt of the 
Gaelic districts against the rule of the youthful Spye- 
reign. One Wimund, oominpnly called Malcsplm McHoth, 
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claimed the earldom of Moi’ay, and to strengthen his 
cause raised an insurrection in the Northern Counties, 
but, discovered to be an impostor, was detained a captivt? 
in the Castle of Eoxburgh. He had ma rried a da lighter 
of Somerled, Thane of Argyll, who, to avenge the sup- 
posed wrongs of his son-in-law, but actually to oppose 
the youthful monarch, joined forces with his nephew and 
invaded the country of the Scots on 5th November, 1153. 
Gillebride, Earl of Angus, now one of tlie chief men in 
the kingdom and in high favour at Court, Avas ordered to 
raise a sufficient army and proceed against him. Little 
is known of this campaign beyond the Luit that -the Thane 
of Argyll and his Gaelic hosts were drivmi across the 
Grampians into their own territory of the Westiu-n Tsh'S, 
and for the time being were subjugated. 

There now falls to bo recorded a very tragic, incident, 
deplorable as it was nnnatnral, Avhich, while it gives a 
more sombre colouring to the story of t he Ea,rl of Angus, 
leads to romantic happenings Avhose effect is to introdma* 
a new element into this history, and to bring u])on tlu>' 
scene with all the glamour of romance a person whosi* 
descendants, as this narrative will show, have played a 
conspicuons part in the history of the nation. It may lie 
said, of course, that the story depends mainly on tradi- 
tion; but remembering that “where honey is, there are 
bees,” the facts about to be related may liave had some 
ground of truth to commend them. With the exci^ption 
that the name of Gilchrist, the son, has b(*en mistaken 
for that of Gillebride, the father, in some versions of the 
tradition, the story is to the following effect : The Earl 
of Angns is reported to have married a daughter of 
Henry, son of David I., and sister of Malcolm “the 
Maiden ” and William “ the Lion.” For some reason or 
other he contracted the idea that his wife had been un- 
faithful to him, and in a fit of passion he is said to have 
murdered his royal Countess at the Castle of Mains, near 
Dundee. It was a heinous crime, all the more repulsive 
on account of her high station, though the conduct of 
men ought to be judged according to the notions of their 
age and the state of civilisation under which thgy Ived. 
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This is said not in mitigation of the deed but in order to 
place it in full perspective, and to tc^mper the Judgment 
of a more enlightened regard for the domesticities of life 
in which our lot is cast. The manners and customs of 
this Celtic period were rough and lawless, even bar- 
barous ; yet, making allowance for this, the only thing 
that can be said in extenuation of the crime is that it was 
rashly committed in a fit of Jealousy. xSummoned to 
stand trial, and failing to appear, the Earl of Angus was 
outlawed, stripped of his honours, his castles demolished, 
and his lands confiscated. To avoid capture, he made his 
escape intq England, where with his sous he lived in exile 
till he was forced to have by the passing of an inter- 
national law b(itw(^en that country and Scotland to the 
effect that neither of tluim should harbour an enemy of, 
tlie other. Eeturning across the Border, the father and 
his sons were constrained, for the purpose of conceal- 
ment, to shift about, from place to place, suffering great 
want and misery. At length their itinerant life brought 
them to the Olen of Ogilvy, in the lieart of the Sidlaws, 
and near to the fring<‘ of their aiu'cstral t(UTitory, where, 
amid its wilds, they found shelter and hospitality, and, 
unexpectedly, a stroke of good-fortune, fine dayj so the 
story runs, while William “the Lion’’ was out'hnnting 
in the Glen, an old man and his two sons might have been 
seen “ delving np tnrfes,” (dther to build their hut or to 
store fuel against the approaching winter. Tn pursuing 
the chase the King got separated from his party, and was 
attacked by a band of banditti who had lain cotieealed in 
the dense brushwood of the forest. On seeing the King’s 
danger, though hitherto unobserved, the outlaws rushed 
forward and charged the freebooters, rescuing him out of 
their hands. William, eyeing his resctiers for a time, 
was quick to see that, notwithstanding their rags and 
wretched condition, they had not the manners of rustics ; 
and he demanded to know who they were. On disclosing 
their identity and throwing themselves at the feet of His 
Majesty, imploring forgiveness, he was greatly moved at 
the spectacle, and* remembering the former splendonr in 
which they had, 'lived;*;. lie %m,Wiately, pardon^ : tliep, ’ 
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restored the aged Earl of Angus to Ms honours and 
dignity and Ms forfeited possessions; giving in addition 
to Ms third son, Oilhert, who had been most forward in 
the fescue, the lands and barony of Ogilvy, consisting of 
“ Powrin-Ogguluin and Kynmethan,” a territory which 
lies in the parish of G-lamis and has beem long known as 

the Glen of Ogilvy. , , „ -i 4 - 

It had become customary in early feudal Scotland lor 
people acquiring property either to “call their lands 
after their own names,” or, in cases where they were 
derived from the royal bounty and held in chief of the 
Crown on the feudal tenure of military servi.ce, to take 
their surnames from their lands. Both practices were in 
vogue, and it would seem to havci been largidy a matter 
of taste which course was adopted. The progenitor of the 
Strathmore family, on receiving a. grant of lands from 
Edgar, in 1097, called them after his own surname— Olen 
Lyon ; while Gilbert, the father of all the Ogilvys, took 
Ms surname from the barony, which had been gifted to 
Mm by his royal uncle, and is known to history as Gilbert 
Ogilvy of Ogilvy, holding his lands on the tenure of the, 
service of one Knight. There, nestling in ihe bosom of 
the Sidlaw range of hills, was the home of the family ot 
Ogilvy, which has spread in the families of Airlie and 
Inverquharity over the great(u‘ part of Angus, and in the 
branches of Pindlater, Boyne, Banff, and Tnchmartine, 
over a large portion of the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Perth. 

The name is Pictish, and, like most of the old family 
and place names in Scotland, its orthography has several 
variants. The earliest form of it is that used in the 
original Charter of William “the Lion Ogguluin, 
but there follow at intervals other spellings, such as 
Ogiluill, Ogyluie, Onegyluy (that used by Cardinal 
Beaton), Ogiluy, Ogilivy, while towards the sixteenth 
century— no doubt the result of more intimate commerce 
with the English language— a foreign h crept in, as at 
that period we find Ougetby, Ogilbe ; and then, a century 
later, the family signature was as it is now— Ogilvy. 
Two derivations of the name have been given, one of 
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which is applicable to a family surname, the other to a 
place-name. The former is said to be derived from 

Ogailbuie,” which means ‘‘a yellow-haired youth”; 
the latter from ‘‘Ogle” — wood — and “Vy” or “'^ie,” 
a corrupt form of “ buie,” which means “ yellow.” As 
Ogilvy, however, was a place-name before it was adopted 
as a family surname, it is quite apparent that, being 
descriptive of a particular territory, the latter is, in view 
of the circumstances, by far the more acceptable as apply- 
ing to the land of which it is descriptive ; it may be inter- 
preted as “ the Glen of Yellow Wood.” 

As most.of the Charters of William “the Lion” are 
undated, it is impossible to give the exact date when 
Gilbert, son of Giilebride, Earl of Angus, took the sur- 
name of Ogilvy and set out to create a family of the name. 
It is generally believed, however, to have been in or near 
the year 1173, when the Charter for the lands of “ Oggu- 
luin ” was granted and e.xecuted at Montrose. There are 
two transumpts of it in existence — one of the date 
14th February, 1577, in tlie Potheringham Charter Chest ; 
the other, dated 26th July, 1631, in the possession of the 
proprietors of Bii-khill, which purports to be “ under the 
hands of Sir I. Hamilton of St. Magdalen’s, Clerk 
Register,” and declares that it was “ werray auld, warne 
and consumit and skantlie may be weill red.” The deed 
shows that the barony of Ogilvy was granted to Gilbert 
in the lifetime of Giilebride, his father, since he is 
described as “ Gilbert, son of the Earl of Angus.” These 
lands, together with Easter Powrie, which he subse- 
quently inherited, passed down from him in an unbroken 
male descent for a period of nearly five hundred years, 
and this family, frequently called “Powrie Ogilvy,” 
formed during this time the original stock — the Ogilvys 
of that ilk. 

As the barony of Ogilvy was held for the service of one 
Knight, it may be taken as certain that, on the appoint- 
ment of the Earl of Angus to the command of the army 
when William “ the Lion ” made that fatal expedition 
into England and invaded Northumberland with disa«* 
trous consequences to himstfa and the indep^dpnoe of 

TOE,, t ' ‘ ' '' ' ' ' i 
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the country, Gilbert Ogilvy, setting an example which his 
descendants have been prone to follow, was in arms in 
defence of the royal cause. It is recorded how the King, 
at the head of a select body of cavaliers and with that 
rash valour which was characteristic of him, detaching 
himself from the main army, mistook in a dense mist that 
hung over the district a large English force for a party 
of his own stragglers, returning loaded with booty; but 
on perceiving his error instantly charged the enemy to 
his own discomfiture, being overpowered, unhorsed, and 
made prisoner. This was a sorrowful disaster for Scot- 
land, as the sequel will show, while to the Angus family, 
at least, a temporary incommodation. The Scots, im- 
patient at the absence of the King, purchased his liberty 
at the expense of the independence of the country ; 
William ‘‘the Lion” thus becoming a liegeman of 
Henry II. for Scotland and all his other territories, while 
the Earl of Angus and one of his sons, generally believed 
to be Gilbert Ogilvy, were included among the hostages 
for the due observance of the Treaty of Falaise. 

Of the character, disposition, and temperament of the 
ancestor of all the Ogilvys, as may be expected from the 
vague records of this period of our history in which 
through the dimness of our view we can, for the most 
part, only “see men as trees walking,” practically 
nothing is known. He is a figure moving through the 
haze of distance, imperfectly seen in the dim light of 
antiquity. We should have liked to make more intimate 
acquaintance with him, to have been able to delineate his 
character, to have exhibited his qualities of mind and 
heart, and to have advertised those virtues which have 
passed down in rich abundance to Ms posterity, since 
history is best studied in biography. It is alwayspersons 
we see more than principles, while historical events are 
interesting to us mainly in connection with the feelings, 
the actions, the attitude, and the ideal of those by whom 
they are ^complished. But while the personal and 
domestic virtues of Gilbert Ogilvy are shrouded in dark* 
ness, there is good reason to know that his soldierly 
address was of a high order; that he was brave and 
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courageous in battle and a leader in the fight ; and that 
he enjoyed the confidence and had the favour of the 
Sovereign in whose punitive expeditions to Galloway and 
Caithness he held a prominent command. The likelihood 
is that he received the order of knighthood as he held the 
lands of Ogilvy, according to the terms of the Charter, 
“ for the service of one Knight,” and because it was cus- 
tomary at this time, owing to' warriors going into battle 
clad in complete armour which covered them from top to 
toe, to confer such marks of distinction as should dis- 
cover their identity to their immediate followers; thus 
occasioning what came to be known as “armorial bear- 
ings.” The only other matter that has been recorded of 
him is that he was a witness to a benefaction by his 
brother, Gilchrist, then Earl of Angu.s, between the years 
1201 and 1204, by Avhieh he gave the Cliurch of Monyfode 
(Monifieth) to the Abbey of Aberbrothock. Sir Gilbert 
Ogilvy’s home-life, however, is wrapt in oblivion; not 
even the name or surname of his wife have been suffered 
to appear. The men of those days were too busy fighting 
to have either thought or time to registta* their domestic 
affairs. Only one member of his family has survived the 
ravages of that strenuous age, the son who succeeded on 
the death of his father— Alexander De Ogilnill; and 
although authentic history may be said to begin with the 
reign of Alexander III., under whicli he lived, even less 
is known of him than of his father, Gilbert. Beyond the 
bare mention of the fact that he appeared at an inquest, 
which met at Forfar on 17th January, 1250, to determine 
as to the suit dne to the Abbot of Arbroath for the lands 
of Innerpeffray, little else is known of him. It seems 
that he ha<l not the robust, aggressive nature of his sire, 
nor had he Ms ardent passion for military contiuest. It 
is true that in his early years, during the reign of 
Alexander II., beyond occasional punitive measures for 
quelling disturbances in the provinces, there was not the 
same resort to the arbitrament of the sword as in William 
“ the Lion’s ” time, since Eichaffd Oceur de Lion, m Ms 
accession to the English throne, had generously restored 
to that monarch the independenee of Scotland, wMl® 
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through the matrimonial alliance of hie eon with the 
Eoyal Family of England, there wae a more friendly 
intercouree between the two natione. But apart from 
this, Sir Alexander Ogilvy was of a retiring disposition, 
being neither physically strong nor of that aggressive 
type of mind which forces its way into the centre of the 
field of action. In the politics of his time he adopted a 
passive attitude, and lived a quiet and pastoral life at the 
Castle of Ogilvy, where he died about 1265. 

In a Charter dated 1267, Sir Patrick Ogilvy is described 
as the son of Sir Alexander Ogilvy of Ogilvy, the occa- 
sion being that he acted in the capacity of witness to a 
deed of mortification by Roger De Quiney, Earl of Win- 
chester, conveying the Church of Losrech (Lathrisk) and 
the Chapel of Katel (Kettle) to the Priory of St. Andrews 
for the souls of his wife and himself. He was a man of 
stronger fibre than his father, and took an active part in 
public affairs. Like the stock, too, from which he had 
sprung, he was a soldier who dearly loved the ciash of 
arms and the excitement of battle. During his fatlier’s 
lifetime, and in the hilarity and buoyancy of vigorous 
manhood, he followed the fortunes of Alexander HI., and 
saw active service when that King, pursuing the policy 
of Ms father, launched forth his challenge to the King of 
Norway to dispute with him the rightful sovereignty of 
the Hebrides. Since the time Magnus “Barefoot” 
wrested the islands of the western seaboard from the 
Scottish Crown, these strategic outposts, with a large 
part of Argyleshire from the Firth of Clyde to Loch 
Broom, had maintained a semi-independence under the 
King of Norway. In the reign of Alexander II., the 
northern region of Argyle, consisting chiefly of the 
possessions of the ancient Monastery of Applecross, had 
been brought under the dominion and rule of Scotland, 
so that there remained to complete the amalgamation of 
the different outlying provinces occupied by a Celtic 
population, the possession of the Western Isles. Haying 
in vain attempted to obtain them by treaty, wMle the 
proposal to purchase them was refused, the King deter- 
mined to secure them by force; and for this purpo^ he 
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collected a large army to subdue the islands and bring 
them under Ms dominion. It is known how the prose- 
cution of this enterprise was arrested by his death. 
Alexander III., however, in 1263, on attaining the age 
of twenty-one, announced Ms intention of subduing the 
Hebrides, and as this policy lay close to the heart of the 
Scottish people, there flocked to his standard the flower 
of chivalry— the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem and 
the Knights Templars, of which body Sir Patrick Ogilvy 
was a conspicuous member. The royal army marched 
west and encamped at Ayr, the leaders shrewdly antici- 
pating that the Norwegians would strike the mainland 
somewhere along the Ayrshire coast, which, as a matter 
of fact, they did, landing at Largs, having flrst secured 
their rear by the capture of the island of Hute. The 
King of Scots moved out to meet tlie invaders, Imt, 
instead of a i)itched battle, adopted guerilla warfare on 
the set purpose of delaying a deliberate attack in force. 
It was early in September, and the King of Norway 
having secured the Firth of Clyde by a fleet of one 
hundred and sixty vessels, it was considered advisable by 
the Scots to await the autumnal equinox, which alon'g 
the western seaboard was generally adverse to shipping 
and occasionally disastrous. The “four borrowing 
days ” that year were all that the Scottish army could 
have wished. A tempest arose, which, deepening into a 
hurricane, shattered and dissipated the fleet, so that, 
being deprived of naval support, the Scots opened a 
general charge on the enemy, utterly routing the Nor- 
wegians, who left twenty thousand dead upon the field. 

Sir Patrick Ogilvy, who had distinguished himself in 
action, was appointed, with other valiant Knights, under 
the command of the Earls of Buchan and Mar, to conduct 
a punitive expedition to the Western Isles, now at the 
mercy of Alexander III. As might be expected in that 
rough age, little clemency was shown to the inhaMtants 
of the Sudreys, of whom it is recorded : 

“Th^ slew those Hadtofs who had the year before en- 
wurag^ foe King of Norway to go to war with Scotland, 
oome of them they put to flight, and^ having hanged smne o| 
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the Chiefs, they brought with them thence exceeding great 
plunder,” 

A different experience fell athwart the path of such loyal 
patriots as Sir Patrick Ogilvy of that ilk, who, like many 
other brave Knights of Chivalry, was compelled to sub- 
mit to a course which in his heart he loathed, but was 
helpless to resist. But as the history of the Celtic 
dynasty is not particularly familiar to the average 
citizen, it ma.y be advisable to state a few facts relative 
to the situation in justification, or, at least, in extenua- 
tion of his conduct. The tragic death of Alexander ITI., 
on 19th March, 1286, in the prime of his manhood, all his 
children having predeceased him, was a calamitous blow 
to Scotland. The heir to the throne was his grand- 
daughter Margaret, “ the Maid of Norway,” then in her 
fifth year. A regency thus became necessary and, in the 
absence of any great outstanding nobb*. of commanding 
genius, by general consent, a College of Guardians was 
appointed to the number of six. Always at war with 
each other, it could hardly be expected that such a collec- 
tion of minds, so diverse in character and outlook, could 
see eye to eye on all points of domestic politics, and as 
little likely to subordinate the personal interest to the 
general good. Dissensions naturally arose among tliem ; 
bickering and strife succeeded in such measure and to 
such extent that the country from the North Sea to the 
Solway was a seed-bed of plot and counterplot. If the 
nation was thus torn by faction during this brief regency, 
when the intelligence reached the centre of the country 
at Scone that the Maid of Norway,” on her passage 
from the land of her birth to take possession of her king- 
dom, had died at Orkney, thus terminating the last 
native dynasty of Scottish Sovereigns of Celtic descent 
in the male line, there was at first great consternation, 
speedily followed by a state of feeling approaching 
anal*chy; for not only did wild and heated passion break: 
loose and find vent for its turbulent ebullition of factious 
temper, but the country became a prize to be contested 
for by the English Sovereign on the one hand, who 
asserted Ms right as Lord Paramount, and, on the other 
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hand, by a host of Norman Barons who claimed the 
Crown on account of their descent through the female 
line of the Celtic Kings. 

Edward I., who from the beginning of his reign had 
cast longing eyes on the kingdom of the Scots, saw his 
opportunity, on the recognition of “the Maid of Nor- 
way” as heir to the throne, of uniting the Crowns by 
negotiating a marriage between the young Queen and his 
son. Prince Edward. The death of Margaret, however, 
upset all his designs. Instead he was faced with a 
plethora of candidates who, under various titles, laid 
claim to the throne. It is unnecessary here to mention 
or discuss these at large, as in the end two of them were 
recognised as of undoubted validity — Bobert de Brus, 
Earl of Carrick and Lord of Annandale, whose romantic 
marriage with the Countess of Annandale had bi'ought 
down the displeasure of the late King : he was des(*.ended 
from Isabella, second daughtei* of David, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, the yoTingest brother of William “ the Lion ” ; 
and John Balliol, Lord of Calloway, who was descended 
from Margaret, the eldest daughter <jf the same family, 
and in justice had the stronger claim.* But whereas the 
latter, residing in England at this critical juncture, 
depended on his friends secretly watching over his 
interests; the former, of a holder spirit, on the news of 
the young Queen’s death, expeditiously appeared at Perth 
with a formidable retinue to make good his claim. There 
was in this posture of affairs the prospect of an intestine 
war, as parties began to form and some of the nobles had 
assembled their followers to support the claim of their 
favourite. Sir Patrick Ogilvy took the side of Bobert 
De Brus, and, summoning the Ogilvys, he rallied to his 
standard, prepared to do combat for the person of Ms 
choice, and that the service he proffered was wholehearted 
may be gathered from the fact that he remained to the 
last in close friendship with him. But bloodshed was 
avoided by the nobility, together with the claimants, 
agreeing to submit the matter of the succession to 
Edward I. and to abide by his decision, 

* According to the law of England. 
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The sequel brought about that national humiliation, 
and to Sir Patrick Ogilvy that personal mortification, 
which was at once displeasing to high-souled chivalry as 
it was disgraceful to patriotic feeling. Balliol, weak, 
vacillating, and mean-spirited, had negotiated an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Philippe IV. of 
Prance, whose sister, Margaret, was then Queen of 
England. Edward I. naturally suspected that the 
designs of the King of Scots were hostile, and he had not 
long to wait for proof that his suspicion was well founded. 
The Scots assembled a great army and invaded Cumber- 
land, Sir Patrick Ogilvy with his two sons serying in the 
cavalry under the command of the Earl of Athol! . 
Oarlisie was assaulted and set on fire, but the women 
manning the ramparts repulsed the Scots and forced 
them to an ignominious retreat. Passing on to Northum- 
berland, they laid waste the country til! they were held 
in cheek at Harbottle Castle. Meanwhile Edward in- 
vaded the eastern borders, attacked and took Berwick, 
putting the garrison to the sword and making an indis- 
criminate slaughter of the inhabitants. Moving west lui 
encountered the whole force of Scotland on th(! ill-fut<Hl 
heights of Dunbar, where the impatient Scots, as in the 
time of Cromwell upon the same ground, in cirmimstances 
not dissimilar, and with a like result, abandoning the 
advantage of their position, charged down upon the well- 
disciplined English army, where they were repulsed, 
broken, and utterly routed ; Sir Patrick Ogilvy’s second 
son, Sir Bobert, being among the slain. The fate of 
Balliol and of Scotland was soon decided. Edward, 
after a triumphal march through the country, held a 
Parliament at Berwick, on 28th August, 129fi, where he 
received the fealty of the clergy and nobility ; and in a 
Boll, commonly called the “ Bagman Boll,” containing 
the names of certain magnates and others who performed 
homage to Edward, there appears : “■ D’ns Patricus 
Oggelvye-de Com de Porfare.” 

Beyond the fact that he was a member of the Inquisi- 
tion held at Perth on 1st September, 1305, to examine 
into the circumstances under which Michael De Miggel 
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was in companj at Aucliterhouse with Sir William Wal- 
lace, nothing further is known of him. The name of his 
wife has not emerged, nor have any particulars about his 
family been recorded save that h<^ had two sons, the elder 
of whom, Sir Patrick Ogiivy, succeeded. The new Ogiivy 
of that ilk had already tasted the lust of battle, and had 
proved his prowess in the field. There was still fighting 
in front of him, and as his father had rallied to support 
the elder Bruce in contesting the Crown of Scotland with 
Balliol, so now that the younger Bruce had actually beeu 
crowned at Scone, what more natural than that he should 
straightwjjiy join the Royal Standard? In the lifetime of 
bis father he had acrpiired the property of Inehmartiu in 
the Oarse of Cowrie, and at this period he is generally 
referred to in the annals of history as ‘'Inchmartin.” 
Unlike the bulk of the nobility and gentry who sat astride 
the fence to see how the young King would fare against 
the mighty power of Edward, afraid to risk their lands, 
and it might be their heads, in a venture that was bold as 
it was chivalrous, but withal problematical and fraught 
with great issues, Sir Patrick Ogiivy did not for a 
moment hesitate to decide on which path his duty lay. 
The outlook, it is true, was doubtful, the situation pre- 
carious, and the consequences in the event of failure 
ruinous, absolutely and inevitably; yet he did not sit 
down to review the position circumspectly, nor 
gravely to “count the cost,” or balance the chances of 
fortune, but with that quick intuition which moralists 
often confuse with impulse, he darted to the side of 
Robert the Bruce ready to risk his inheritance as he was 
to share the perils of what was certain to be a long-drawn, 
deadly struggle. History has not done full justice, inas- 
much as it has not awarded an adequate meed of praise 
to the band of loyal partisans who thus in the tremulous 
days of a great venture, with no resources but in their 
own valour, made the bold attempt to restore the liberties 
of Scotland. The obstacles in front of the movement 
were formldabtej and to the superstitious mind disquiet- 
ing; for, apart from contemplating the whole force of 
England, there was the general inclination of the nobility 
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to assume a lukewarm attitude, while the revenge of the 
powerful House of Oomyn was in the scale against them ; 
and, last hut not least of all the deterring forces, the fact 
that their chosen leader bore on him the mark of Cain — 
the guilt of what was commonly held to be a sacrilegious 
murder. 

But the Ogilvys have always had a penchant for diffi- 
cult situations. Throughout their history they seem ever 
to have had the notable characteristic that the hazard of 
a position held for them its chief attraction. The day of 
doubt and uncertainty called forth their strength and 
courage. If the cause appealed to them and wns in sym- 
pathy with their ideal, what though the road to it be 
rough and thorny, the hills steep and difficult, and there 
were deep valleys and broad rivers to cross, these 
obstacles were all to their liking, and instead of being 
impediments, restraining forces, added a halo of lustre 
to the campaign. So Sir Patrick Ogilvy chose to cast in 
his lot with Robert the Bruce in the day of adversity, and 
loyally adhered to him through good and bad report ; not 
even the King’s excommunication by bell, book, and 
candle made him decline from what he conceived to be 
the line of duty. With him in his defeat at Methven, he 
f oil owed the fortunes of his wanderings over the hills of 
Atholl, one of that noble band of two hundred who fought 
their way through the hostile county of Argyle and had 
their foretaste of a crowning victory along the coast of 
Ayr. For three years he fought strenuously by the side 
of Robert I., as far south as Galloway ; in the heart of 
Aberdeenshire, driving the English garrisons before 
them, and he had the satisfaction, even the tinspeakable 
joy, of seeing the forces of the kingdom rallying to the 
Royal Standard. The King was not unmindful of his 
loyalty and fidelity, his valour and endurance, as, on 
reaching Ooupar- Angus, where the royal army rested, 
preparatory for the attack on Perth, he bestowed on Sir 
Patrick Ogilvy, in 1309, the ancient barony of Kettins in 
reward for the conspicuous service he had rendered at a 
time when such support was of incomparable value. 

There is nothing on record to show that Sir Patrick 
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Ogilvy of that ilk took part ia the great and decisive 
battle which achieved Scottish indej)eudeuce ; but he was 
not the man to put “ his hand to the plough ” and “ look 
back.” He was much too good a patriot and too loyal 
a subject to desert the cause at the moment when the 
strength of the nation was assembling in heroic effort to 
vindicate the will of the people. To judge from his after 
careerj when he took an active pai*t in the consolidation 
of the country, he stood loyally by Eobert the Bruce, and, 
having borne the hardships, shared in the glory of redeem- 
ing' the liberties of Scotland. In the Legislature, as in 
the administration of the kingdom generally, he took a 
keen interest and occupied a prominent place. When 
Edward I. invaded Scotland in one of the places 

that received ruthless treatment was Hundee, which 
the English completely sacked, all the Charters and 
records of the town being destroycjd. Many of these 
Charters bor(; upon certain rights and privileges which 
former Sovereigns had granted t^o the community, and 
when King Eobert, in 1314, visited the town, residing 
within its gates f<»r a brief period and dispensing his 
royal favour “ as dew upon the grass,” the burgesses 
approached him to the effect that these rights and privi- 
leges which tiiey had enjoyed might be continued and 
ratified. In tbe y<;ar 1325, a Eoyal Commission was 
appointed, of wliich Sir Patrick Ogilvy was a member, 

to inquire into tbe privileges possessed by tbe Burgh 
of Dundee,” and on the strength of its report His Majesty 
''recognised the liberties of the said Town,” confirmed 
and perpetuated them in terms of the petition of the 
burgesses. 

As in the case of his predecessors, very little is known of 
the family of Sir Patrick Ogilvy, who was bora we know 
not when, and whose death has not been recorded. All that 
is known of Ms family is that he had two sons— Alexander 
and Patrick; and that the former in due course suc- 
ceeded. Of Sir Alexander Ogilvy of Ogilvy there is not 
much of substance to relate. He seems to have taken 
little or no part in the affairs of State. Beyond the fa^t 
that he wpears in an Act conceroing the burgh of Dundee 
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at Forfaj on 17tii July, 1348, and that during the life- 
time of his father he was given possession of the barony 
of Kettins, practically nothing is known of his public 
life. He died in the prime of life, leaving a widow, who 
was married to Sir Walter of Lichtoun, and two sons 
— Sir Patrick Ogilvy of that ilk, who succeeded, and Sir 
Walter Ogilvy of Auchterhouse. 

Up to this point our narrative has been concerned in 
tracing the original stock of the Ogilvys, for the good 
reason that hitherto no branch of the family has im- 
pressed itself upon the history of the country to such an 
extent as to deserve notice. Indeed, apart from the main 
line, the collaterals have disappeared without leaving any 
trace behind them. The flr.st historical branch of the 
Ogilvys of that ilk now emerges in Sir Walter Ogilvy, 
the second son of Sir Alexander Ogilvy of Ogilvy, 
and as he was the progenitor of a new line, the Auchter- 
house branch of the family, from which the Airlie 
Ogilvys have sprung, it becomes necessary, for the time 
being at least, to part company with the chief family of 
the name and (‘.oruientrate our attention on Sir Walter 
Ogilvy of Auchterhouse. 

The following table, to be extended at a later stage for 
the purpose of illustrating a dilferent subject, may be 
helpful : 

Sir Patiuck Ooii-vy or Ogu.vy. 

Signed Rtigman Roll, 
m96-7. 


Sir Patrick of Ogilvy 
Kettins, 1300. 


Sir Robert Ogilvy, 
Killed at Dunbar, 1206. 


Sir Alexander of Ogilvy. Sir Patrick Ogilvy— Marjory, 

I "his spouse.” 

Sir Patrick of Ogilvy, 

Lord of that ilk. 


Walt 


Sir Wtlter Ogilvy of 
Aiichtorhouse* 


Sir Alexinder Ogilvy, Sir Walter Ogilvy, Sir John Ogilvy, 

Sheriff of Angw«» ancestor of Airlie, ancestor of Inver* 

qnharlty. 
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The founder of a family, like the pioneer of any great 
movement in thought or action, has usually the reputa- 
tion of genius or force of character to commend him. By 
virtue of his inherent strength, broad outlook, and hold 
adventure, together with his commanding personality, 
which he may be fortunate enough to impress upon his 
offspring, he succeeds in creating a new departure and 
giving the stamp of his mind to his posterity. In fol- 
lowing the fortunes of such a family, as in studying the 
principles and characteristics of any definite school of 
thought in science, philosophy, religion, politics, or 
social economics, one naturally reverts to the original 
spring and inspiration of the movement. In the study of 
anatomy the student cannot help thinking of Vesalius, 
the first to study the structure of the human body by 
actual dissection. In like manner the student of meta- 
physics turns hack in thought to Ba<’.on, “ the father of 
Inductiv(^ Philosophy, '' while the youthful mind, hope- 
ful of making acquaintance with the attractive secrets of 
astronomy, goes back in thought to Galileo and Kepler, 
go it is in the history of families of note who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the annals of their country by 
those heroic qualities of virtue, valour, loyalty, and 
statesmanship which arc the head and crown of the 
highest citizenship. Then* is a natural desire to know 
them in the root as well as in the stem, and to survey the 
fountain from which their virtues flow. Sir Walter 
Ogilvy is the first of his race to stand forth in anything 
like recognisable outline, and althoxxgh he does not appear 
in such historic fulness of portraiture that we can be 
said to know Mm as the great men of our later history are 
known, still, his personal character, the details of Ms 
domestic affairs, his public career, his moral and intellec- 
tual worth, his cotirage and loyalty, and his standing and 
influence among his contemporaries, are sufficiently re- 
corded to show that in Ms day he was recognised as a 
great man of conspicuous ability and force of character. 
Indeed, he is celebrated by Wyntoun as — 

“ Stout and msnfull, bauld and wycht, 

Godlike, wyse, and w«rtuous.’» 
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Great though he was in himself, he had the particular 
good-fortune to enhance his reputation and to enlarge the 
scope of his opportunities, and, by no means the least 
effective instrument of usefulness, to add considerably to 
his material resources through the matrimonial alliance 
he was shrewd enough to make. By his marriage with 
Isabella, the only child and heiress of Sir Malcolm Eam- 
say of Auchterhouse, he not only came into possession of 
the lands of Auchterhouse, but inherited the important 
office of Sheriff of Angus; by virtue of holding which he 
commanded a position of outstanding influence and 
power. 

Auchterhouse, derived from Achadh Torr, pronounced 
Ach-tor, “ the house with the tower in the licsld,” lies in 
the south-west corner of the county of Forfar, and basks 
pleasantly in the sun along the foothills of th('! Sidlaws. 
It is generally supposed that in ancient times it was the 
Avitness of an historic scene— indeed, was the battle- 
ground of the last sanguinary struggle of the Scuts and 
Piets for the ascendancy of power in Scotland. The 
Manor-house, said to be “ the best specimen now in this 
part of the country of an old baronial residence,’’ is an 
imposing structure, and stands near the foot of the hill 
of Auchterhouse, commonly called the White Sheets of 
Sidlaw. On the margin of the burn which runs through 
the grounds are the remains of a square building, which 
goes by the name of Wallace Tower. This ivy-covered 
ruin, of great age and of solid masonry, its walls being 
9 feet in thickness, is generally believed to have formed 
part of the old castle of the Eamsays of Auchterhouse, 
and the particular place occupied by Sir William Wallace 
and the French auxiliaries whom he brought with him 
from Flanders, when, in 1303, he landed at Montrose. 
Sir John Eamsay was a particular friend of the Knight 
of Ellerslie, and on that occasion, as the ballad says, he 
took the great patriot as his guest to Auchterhouse : 

“ Good Sir John Ramsay, and the Ruthvens true, 

Barclay and Bisset, with men not a few, 

Do Wallace meet, — all canty, keen and croupe, 

And with three hundred march to ‘ Ochterhouse.’ ” 
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The Eamsays are generally belieTed to have been a branch 
of the Halhousie family, the first of whom, Simon de 
Eamsay, settled in the Lothians during the reign of 
David L, and their connection with Auchterhouse may, 
with fair accuracy, be ascertained from the fact that these 
lands for ages belonged, and indeed were attached, to the 
office of Sheriff of Angus. This dignified position, it may 
be said in passing, must not be confused with that of the 
present-day Chief Officer of the Law Courts of the 
County ; it was rather that of the King’s representative, 
the Lord-Lieutenant, which nomenclature was substi- 
tuted for it towai'ds the close of the eighteenth century ; 
the only difference being that the more ancient official 
had more power of initiative in the work of administra- 
tion, as will be seen prescmtly. The first to hold this 
honourable office was William of Auchterhouse, who was 
Sheriff of Angus in 1245. One after another of this family 
of Eamsay succeeded to the position, which was heritable, 
till the time of Sir Malcolm Eamsay, who, though he 
remained in office till his d(mth about 1408, owing to fail- 
ing health appointed his son-in-law, on 31st October, 1380, 
Temporary or Acting Sheriff. Although Sir Walter 
Ogilvy is generally designated Sheriff of Angus, it is 
highly questionable if he ever held the position abso- 
lutely ; indeed, it is more than likely, bordering even on 
certainty, that he was never more than the r)ei>ute of 
his father-in-law, who, as it will be seen, survived him. 
He received a grant, on 24th October, 1380, from 
Eobert II. of an annual of £29 sterling due to the King 
out of the thanedom of Kyngaltny, in the shire of Angus, 
and in the accounts rendered by the Sheriff of the County 
in 1391 this annual payment is entered, which was the 
last that Sir Walter Ogilvy was destined to receive. 

King Eobert II. died at Dundonald on 19th April, 1390, 
and was buried at Scone. He was the first of the House 
of Stewart to ascend the throne of Scotland, being the 
son of Walter, sixth High Steward, and Marjory Bruce, 
only daughter of Robert the Bruce by Ms first marriage* 
The traditional account of the descent of this family from 
Banquo, Thane of Lochaher, and through him from the 
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ancient Kings of Scotland, long cherished in the annals 
of history, may now be safely regarded as discredited. 
The careful research of recent years has unearthed facts 
which put a different complexion on the origin of the 
Stewarts, and makes it certain that they were of Breton 
and descended from a family which held the office of 
Seneschal or Steward of Dol, under the Counts of Dol and 
Dinan, in Brittany, about the eleventh century. Crossing 
to England at the time of the Norman Conquest, or pos- 
sibly earlier, they speedily established themselves in that 
country, and soon spread their wings north, when, during 
the reign of David I., they folded their pinions comfort- 
ably in the office of High Steward of Scotland, and in 
course of time took as their surname the name of the 
position which they held. The native nobility regarded 
this rapid promotion of an alien race with anything but 
a favourable eye, and when at length it reached the 
pinnacle of earthly greatness, the proud Barons who sur- 
rounded the throne, many of whom could boast the blood 
of Kings, werci little prepared to render to one whom 
they had but lately seen in their own rank and associated 
with as their equal, that homage which attached to a long 
line of Princes. Their resentment, if sullen, was no less 
deeply felt, and they determined that if a Stewart should 
sit upon the throne, the nobles should rule the kingdom— 
a policy which anyone who is acquainted with the his- 
tory of the country will know was effectively accom- 
plished. The mild temper of Robert III., taken alongside 
his physical disability to pursue the manly exercises of 
the field, gave an opening to the more obstreperous 
element to assert its power. The late King had, in the 
first year of his reign, granted the lands of Badenoch, 
which had been forfeited by the Oumyns, to his fourth son, 
Alexander, who, from his wild and lawless disposition, 
became known as “the Wolf of Badenoch,” a cruel and 
ferocious savage, a species of Celtic Attila, whose mission 
it was to scourge and afflict the nation. The depreda- 
tions of the Earl of Buchan in the northern parts of the 
kingdom were extensive and ruthless, laying waste the 
country with a sacrilege which excited great horror 
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{vmong the people. He had no family by liis wife Enpham, 
Countess of Eoss, but a number of illegitinaate sous 
boarded at his table; conspicuous amongst these was 
Duncan Stewart, whose manners were worthy of his sire. 
The exploits of the father were a signal for the son to 
declare war against society, and, issuing from his lair 
in the north at the head of a wild assembly of caterans, 
armed with sword and target, broke across the Gram- 
pians, plundering the country and slaughtering the in- 
habitants as they marched to their objective — a descent 
on the Braes of Angus. 

Sir Walter Ogilvy, then Ac'.tiug Sheriff of the County, 
who, if he were “ Godlike, wyse, and wertuous,” was also 
‘'stout and manfull, bauld and wycht” — a true type of 
the spirit of the Knights Templars — on receipt of the 
intelligence that so large a force of fierce and unscrupu- 
lous men were on the war-path, and bent on depredation 
and slaughter, summoned such of the Barons of Angus 
and their followers as were within easy reach — Bir David 
Lindsay of Glenesk, Sir Patrick Gray, Sir Walter of 
Lichtonn, Young of Ouchterlony, the Lairds of Cairn- 
cross, Forfar, and Guthrie, and with a force inferior in 
numbers, hut trusting to the temper of their armour and 
their own bravery, set out to meet the invaders. From a 
knowledge of the mountain-passes and fords which 
formed the usnal route from Speyside to th<! Lowlands, 
the only roads then existing, Bir Walter Ogilvy judged 
that the freebooters would march by Pitlochry and Glen- 
brerechan, and he planned to intercept them at Olasclnne, 
north of Blairgowrie. The mountaineers fought with a 
ferocity and a contempt of life which struck panic into 
their steel-clad assailants, and in a short time completely 
overwhelmed the men of Angus. Early in the battle Sir 
Walter Ogilvy was slain, and by Ms side fell Sir Walter 
of Lichtonn, who is called “his uterine brother,” to- 
gether with sixty of his followers, among whom were most 
of the names above mentioned. Sir David Lindsay and 
Sir Patrick Gray were severely wounded^ Of the former 
it is related, as showing the fierce nature of the combat^ 
that while he fought vaUantly, makShg mhhy of the enemy 
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bite the dust, one of great stature and herculean strength 
whom he met in a close hand-to-hand struggle, after a 
desperate encounter, he succeeded in piercing with his 
lance and pinning him to the ground. ‘‘The savage 
mountaineer,” it is said, “ though in the agonies of death, 
writhed his body up against the weapon, and, collecting 
all his force, with a last dying effort, fetched a sweep- 
iiio' blow with his broadsword, which cut through the 
Knic^ht’s stirrup leather and steel boot through three or 
four"" ply of leather to the very bone,” and immediately 
thereafter rolled over dead upon the held of strife. 

On 26th March, 1392, at a General Council held at 
Perth, King Robert III. issued a Brief addressed to the 
Sheriff and Bailiffs of Aberdeen, directing them ‘‘ to put 
to the horn as outlaws the persons guilty of the slaughter 
of Walter de Ogilvy, Walter de Lichtoun, and others of 
the King’s lieges.”' The death of Sir Walter Ogilvy of 
Auchterhouse in the prime of his manhood, in the zenith 
of his fame, a man of great administrative capacity, 
esteemed all over the country and far beyond it for his 
integrity of purpose, his love of equity and Justice, his 
social qualities and goodness of heart, was deeply 
mourned and deplored. By his marriage with Isabella 
Ramsay he had three sons, who have all left a deep 
impression on the annals of the nation’s history— 
Alexander, W^ alter, and J ohn j a trio of I'emarhable for- 
tune, of singular distinction, who each in his own sphere 
rose to prominence : Alexander, “ the gracious gude Bold 
Ogilvy,” was Sheriff -Principal of Angus, from whom was 
descended the historic family of Inchmartin and Find- 
later; Walter, the ancestor of the Airlie Ogilvys; and 
John of Inverquharity. As the ancestor of the House oi 
Airlie has thus come upon the scene, it might have beer 
possible, as it may be expected, to take leave of th( 
Auchterhouse branch, as was done recently with th< 
original stock, and pursue this new departure, but th< 
cases are dissimilar. For, whereas the lords of that ill 
passed their days in the ancient Castle of Ogilvy b 
splendid isolation— perhaps in serene indifference to thei 
cousins of later descent, and, it may be, with that Oelti 
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i-egard for pride of place and birtli, lived much apart— the 
Ogilvys of Auchterliouse so intermingled their interests 
with each other of their line that for generations they 
cross and recross in the stream of their interconrse, and 
it thus becomes necessary to pursue them to the end, 
which is not far distant. 

Sir Alexander Ogilvy succeeded liis father as heir to 
Auchterhouse, and on the death of his grandfather, Sir 
Malcolm Ramsay, in 1408, he entered into the full enjoy- 
ment of his inheritance and became Sheriff-Principal of 
Angus. He would be little more than thirty years of age 
at the time of his succession, but when comparatively 
young he had married and had several children. The 
name of his wife, always an interesting matter in family 
histories, is unknown. In recognition of his own merits 
and in acknowledgment of his father’s great .services 
and untimely sacrifice, he was in great favour with 
Robert III., who, on several occasions, manifested his 
appreciation of his worth, and as a reward for his service 
granted him an annual rent out of the Gustoms of Dun- 
dee. During the regency of Robert, Duke of Albany, 
while James, the third but only surviving son of 
Robert III., was still a prisoner in England, Sir Alexan- 
der Ogilvy saw active service. The suspicion that sur- 
rounded the Regent, inasmuch as he was the third son 
of Robert II. and in the absence of a male heir would 
naturally ascend the throne, was at this time very great. 
He was by most people shrewdly suspected of having 
starved to death his nephew, David, whose younger 
brother, whether by design or accident, was captured at 
sea by the English on his way to Prance and retained a 
prisoner for eighteen years. Such a situation was bound 
to breed discord ; for once the seeds of suspicion are sown, 
especially in the rank soil of a turbulent people, every 
bnsh may well appear an officer. 

The Lord of the Isles, whose head was as full of quarrels 
as an egg is full of meat, chose this particular time to 
bring to the arbitrament of the sword what in essence was 
a domestic dispute, but which assumed such a serious 
and formidable nature that it shook the security of the 
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OoYernment and threatened to dismember a portion of 
the kingdom. The Earl of Boss had married a daughter 
of the Regent, and by her had an only child, Buphemia, 
who in due course became Countess of Ross, but on elect- 
ing to become a nun, resigned the earldom in favour of 
her uncle, John. This destination, Donald, Lord of the 
Isles, steadily and haughtily resisted on the plea that, by 
taking the veil, she became civilly dead, and that by his 
wife, Margaret, the right of succession belonged lawfully 
to him. The matter was referred to the Duke of Albany 
for decision, who gave his award against the claim of the 
island Prince. This was the signal for a resort to arms, 
to make good by the sword what he had failed to gain by 
force of law. indeed, this trusty weapon was the only 
argument for which he had any respect. Collecting an 
army of Highlanders who were armed after the fashion 
of their country, he broke in upon the earldom, whose 
people readily submitted to him because they were help- 
less to resist*. He next summoned the fighting men in 
Boyne and Enzie, who were compelled to follow his 
banner, and with a force of ten thousand men he swept 
through Moray, Strathbogie, and laid waste the extensive 
district of Garioch, which belonged to the Earl of Mar. 
Boasting that he woxild commit to the flames the burgh 
of Aberdeen and make a desert of the country as far as 
the banks of the Tay, he had already reached the Don, 
where the smoke of his camp-fires alarmed the good 
burghers in their booths and the general body of the 
people in the immediate neighbourhood. Meanwhile the 
Earl of Mar, who was a soldier of repute and a military 
leader of recognised distinction, had opened up negotia- 
tions with Sir Alexander Ogilvy, Sheriff of Angus, who 
at once proceeded to muster the men of Angus and the 
Mearns in a bold attempt to check the threatened invasion 
of Strathmore. Summoning the fighting men of the 
county, there speedily assembled at Auchterhouse a large 
force of steel-clad Knights and their men-at-arms, includ- 
ing the hereditary Standard-bearer of Scotland, Sir 
James Scrymgeour, Constable of Dundee. At the head 
of fully two thousand splendidly equipped troops with 
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tlieir several banuers floating in tbe breeze, Sir Alexander 
Ogilvy marched throiigh Angus and picked up the Mearns 
Barons with their feudal services, arriving at Aberdeen, 
where he Joined forces with the Earl of Mar. There was 
no mistaking the character of the struggle that lay before 
them. The elements of the opposing hosts were clearly 
defined, as their policy was clean-cut and bitterly antago- 
nistic. Indeed, it was the meeting of tlie old and deeply 
rooted hostility of the Celtic and Saxon civilisation ; the 
reactionary and the progressive forces of the nation in 
solid conflict. The feeling on either side was deep and 
rancorous, and the shock between two such armies may 
easily be imagined to be, as it was, dreadful. There was 
no delay. Advancing fi*om Aberdeen along the King’s 
highway to Inverness, the Earl of Mar’s army came in 
sight of the Highlanders at dawn on 24th July, 1411, at 
the village of Harlaw, near where the Urie makes a 
junction with the Hon. 

The clash of arms was immediate as it was desperate 
and prolonged. Sir Alexander Ogilvy and the Constable 
of Dundee led the advance with a body of w^ell-mounted 
Angus horsemen, whose gi'ove of spears glittered in tlwi 
morning sun, while the Earl of Mar followed at the head 
of the main army. Greatly infeidor in number, they w'cre 
superior in arms and discipline, as the Highlanders found 
to their cost when, as their custom was in coming into 
battle, they rushed into the charge with that reckless 
impetuosity and contempt of life so characteristic of 
them, only to be met with a forest of levelled spears, 
ponderous maces, and battle-axes dexterously handled. 
In the first onset the caterans were driven back with great 
slaughter, but though hundreds lay dead on the field, 
hundreds were ready to fill up the gap more fierce and 
fresh than their predecessors. At this juncture, the Earl 
of Mar brought the main army into action and penetrated 
into the heart of the enemy. The battle now became 
general in a close hand-to-hand fight and no quarter. 
The dead lay all arbund in heaps. The Constable of 
Dundee was among the slain. Sir Alexander Ogilvy lay 
motionless among the dead, while his eldest sou, George, 
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was the victim of the enemy’s sword. Only with night- 
fall, combined with the exhaustion of nature, did the 
slaughter cease. Both sides suffered great loss. The 
Highlanders, retreating after the battle, left behind them 
about a thousand dead ; while in the Earl of Mar’s army 
over five hundred lay dead on the field, many of them 
being families of note in Angus and Mearns — Leslie of 
Balquhain and his six sons; Sir Thomas Muiway; Sir 
Robert Maule of Panmure; Sir Alexander Irvine of 
Drum ; Sir William Abernethy of Saltoun ; and a host of 
Clan Ogilvy. Sir Alexander Ogilvy was thus mourned 
in the old ballad of the Battle of Harlaw : 

“ Of the best amang them was 
The gracious gude Lord Ogilvy ; 

The Sheriff-Principal of Angus 
Renowuit for truth and equity, 

For faith and magnanimity, 

He had few fellows in the field, 

Yet fell by fatal destiny. 

For he nae ways wad grant to yield.” 

In our general histories the Sheriff of Angus is classed 
among the slain, but this is a mistake. He was found 
lying among a heap of the dead, but still living. He bad 
been severely, and it was at first thought fatally, 
wounded, but carried to a place of safety and afterwards 
conveyed to Aberdeen, he gi-adually recovered, and by 
autumn was able to make the journey to Auchterhoiise. 
The Battle of Harlaw was long remembered, owing to the 
bravery with which the field was disputed and the num- 
bers which fell on both sides, while the fate of the conflict 
was fraught with such consequences that, should the 
Highlanders have been victoriouB, at that time a wild 
and barbarous people, Lowland civilisation would have 
been jeopardised and the dawn of Saxon culture arrested. 
For this reason Ijhe victory made a deep impression on the 
public mind, ani| fixed itself in the music and poetry of 
the nation. 

‘‘The gracious gude Lord Ogilvy,” saved as by a 
miracle in that charnel-house of death, was destined to 
play a not unimportant part in the solution of the diffl- 
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culties of the situation which then existed. He was of 
that party which, undeterred by the intrigues of the 
Eeo'ent, loyally kept in view that James, still a prisoner 
ill England, was the riglitCul Sovereign of Scotland, and 
he spared no pains, as he did not conceal his determina- 
tion, to have him restored to his liberties and to his king- 
dom so soon as an opportunity should favour the design. 
Within two years after the battle in which he suffered so 
severely, circumstances arose wdiich forced him and his 
compatriots to adopt a tirnier attitude, and to resort to 
more drastic measures than they had hitherto enter- 
tained. The Duke of Albany, ci'afty, suspicious, and 
self-seeking, keeping ever in vicAV the odd chance of seeing 
himself or one of his sons in the seat of liouonr and power, 
had strained every effort to secure the retention of James 
in captivity, vvhih; at the same time he left no stone un- 
turned to effect the restoration of his eldest son, Murdoch, 
Earl of Fife, also in custody of the English. By dint of 
subtle negotiations through undergroTind channels, he at 
length contrived to gain the lattiu* object of his ambitious 
scheme, little recking that he should thereby stimulate 
a movement which, though to all appearance in a coma- 
tose state, yet lay mm* to the Innirt of every Scottish 
patriot. The return to his home of tlie llegent’s son had 
the immediate (ifcict of whetting the dissire of the great 
bulk of the nobility t(* have their exik‘d Sovereign j*e- 
stored to his rights and dignity. Fortunately for the 
accomplishmeni; of this purpose, there was at the time, 
apart from Border raids a:»d insulated acts of hostility, 
a general desire in both countries to discourage the here- 
ditary animosity which had so long existed between the 
two nations, anil to foster this feeling of amity and good- 
fellowship. In c.onseij nonce, there had grown up a con- 
stant intercourse between many of the Scottish nobility 
and the Court of Henry IV., where they had the privilege 
of meeting James I. and perceiving the excellent qualities 
with which be was endowed. The favourable reports 
which reached this country of the fine character and 
dignifled bearing of the King of Scots contmbuted to 
make the desire generally entertainfcd all the more 
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passionate and insistent for Ms restoration. This 
amiable feeling of loyalty and attachment took practical 
shape when, on 16th Api'il, 1H3, Sir Alexander Ogilvy, 
whose reputation for wise and conciliatory counsels stood 
high in the estimation of his peers, was appointed to 
represent them and proceed to the English Court to treat 
for the liberation of King James, obtaining for this pur- 
pose a safe-conduct for his journey to England. The 
sagacious Sheriff of Angns, suave, prudent, and diplo- 
matic, faced with a delicate situation on the right 
handling of which so much depended, conducted his 
mission with great circumspection, though he found it no 
easy task to traverse the designs of the wily Regent. His 
attitude, manner, and address, however, were so agree- 
able to the Court, that his safe-conduct was extended for 
some months, and if in the end he failed to secure the 
restoration of James to his liberties, he at least succeeded 
in leaving such a favourable impression on the mind of 
Henry, that he put in train a disposition which eventually 
bore fruit. Two years later* he returned to the English 
Coui’t on a similar mission, and on this occasion he 
negotiated to some purpose and with partial success, 
attaining the length of a compromise by which the youth- 
ful Sovereign should be permitted to return to Scotland 
for a certain time, provided a sufficient number of 
hostages were found to guarantee his return within the 
stipulated period. But when everything was on a fair 
way of succeeding, on the eve of the treaty being con- 
cluded, sometMng mysterious happened, which as yet 
has never been brought to light, that undid all the diplo- 
matic efforts of Sir Alexander Ogilvy, and for the time 
shattered the hopes of the people of Scotland. 

The home has always been recognised as the woman’s 
domain and her house her kingdom ; in those far-back 
days, being strictly confined to her domestic duties, she 
was little known beyond the boundaries of her husband’s 
estates. The procreation of children was her chief duty, 
as it was, fortunately for the race, her main ambition ; 
while their training was entrusted to her absolutely. 
The wife was seldom abroad in the country, and never 
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dabbled in tiie affairs of tbe State. Indeed, the more 
domesticated she was, there was so much the less chance 
of her becoming widely known, and none at all of her ap- 
pearing in the annals of history, unless she happened to be 
an heiress with large revenues and lands whose charters 
brought her before the public notice ; otherwise, as in this 
particular instance, she remained in the background. By 
his wife. Sir Alexander Ogilvy had a family of four sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, George, as stated, was 
killed at the battle of Harlaw. The second son, Patrick, will 
be noticed presently. The third son , Andrew, inherited the 
lands of Inchmartin, whose descendant in course of time 
succeeded to the earldom of Pindlater, of which some- 
thing falls to be discussed at a later stage. The fourth 
son, David, held the lands of Balmuto, and was one of 
the hostages for King James I. in England when, in 1424-, 
he was restored to his liberties and to the throne of Scot- 
land. The only daughter, Marjory, was married to 
David, third Earl of Crawford, whose unfortunate death 
at the hands of the Ogilvys will be referred to when the 
time comes to deal with the Battle of Arbroath. 

Though Sir Alexander Ogilvy was still in middle life, 
the almost fatal wound at the Battle of Harlaw had under- 
mined his health, and though naturally strong and 
vigorous, now began to feel that it had levied a heavy tax 
on his constitution. He attended to the administrative 
work of thecounty, and so late as 14th July, 1421, satasone 
of the auditors of the royal revenues. So far aS’ known, 
this was his last public appearance. He was denied the 
privilege of seeing the fruit of all his loyal efforts — 
James I. firmly established on the throne of Scotland — as 
he died in the autumn of 1423. He was up, to this stage 
of our history the greatest of all the Ogilvy line. A man 
of excellent parts, soldier, statesman, diplomatist, he was 
admired and trusted by all sections and classes of the 
nation, because of his imperturbable temper, his sagacity, 
his upright integrity of character and his unfeigned 
loyalty to his ideal of citizenship. 

“ Renownit for truth and equity. 

For faith and nw^nanimily.*’ 
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He was succeeded b.y liis second son, Sir Patrick Ogilvy, 
Lord of Auckterhouse. It is seldom that three genera- 
tions in unbroken succession stand upon the crest of the 
wave. Apart from being the tliird Sheriff-Principal of 
Angus, which, of course, fell to him as part of his in- 
heritance, he was in his own particular sphere as remark- 
able as his father, and if he had been spared to see even 
his length of days, he might have excelled the brilliant 
career of his great-parent. He took a wider outlook on 
life than the late Sheriff, and he spread a more expansive 
wing over the field of his acf.i rities. The province did not 
suffice for either his ambition or his ability, and he was 
riclily endowed with both of these attributes. For one 
thing, he enjoyed greater advantages than hitherto had 
been available to any of his line. Towards the close of 
Ihe fourteenth century thei-e had sprung up among the 
nobility of Scotland an ardent desire for a more thorough 
system of education, and Sir Alexander Ogilvy was a 
devoted patron of learning. The school of educationists 
centred at St. Andrews with Henry Wardlaw, the Bishop 
of that See, as its moving spirit, found in him a tower 
of strength. The institution of the Scottish College in 
Paris in 1326 had proved but a partial success, having 
been taken advantage of mostly by aspirants to the priest- 
hood. It was now felt to he necessary, in addition to the 
various schools which were connected with the monas- 
teries, to have a seat of learning after the pattern of 
Balliol College in Oxford for the study of the higher 
branches of science and philosoi)hy. Tlie late Sheriff of 
Angus threw the whole Aveight of his influence in support 
of these pioneers of literature, and Avhen the time came 
to receive the sanction of the Pope, he was mainly instru- 
mental in despatching Henry Ogilvy, a priest, his oivn 
natural son, who had a dispensation to take orders and 
at the time was Canon of Tullynessle in Aberdeen Cathe- 
dral, to obtain a Bull authorising the establishment of a 
University; and great was the rejoicing in the ancient 
city of St. Bnle when, on 3rd February, 1413, amid the 
tumultuous joy of the inhabitants and the ringing of bells 
from the steeples, they were granted the high and im- 
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portant privilege of liaving tlie first great seminary of 
learning in Scotland. One of tlie first of onr Scottisli yontlis 
to take advantage of this opportunity of making ae(iuaint- 
ance with the higher branchesof education wasSir Patrick 
Ogilvy, who having the desire, had the aptitude for classi- 
cal studies; and it may be that his wider outlook on life, 
partly due to the motions of an aspiring mind, was chiefly 
attributable to that culture which the mental discipline 
of a University furnishes. At any rate, at an early period 
of his short career, he moved in the sphere of high politics 
and took a prominent place in Oonrt circles on the 
restoration of James I. 

Many of the Ogilvys have found marriage to be a profit- 
able business. Through their matrimonial alliances they 
have been careful to “ enlarge the place of their tents, and 
to stretch forth the curtains of their habitations.” Not 
the least calculating among them was Sir Patric-k Ogilvy, 
who, by his marriage with Christian, daughter and 
heiress of Sin Alexander Keith of Crandon, acquired 
extensive lands in the counties of Aberdeen and Banff. 
In his father’s lifetime and with his consent, con- 
firmed by James I. on 14th April, 142(), he founded a 
mortification “ for a Chaplain to perform Divine Service 
for ever in the Chapel of St. Mary the Virgin of Garioch, 
for the safety of the soul of the late Andrew De Lesley, 
Knight, of good memory, of an annual rtmt of ten marks 
to be levied at the usual terms by the said Chaplain, or 
by the Mair of Garioch for the time, from his lands of 
Strathalva in the Shire of Banff, which failing, from the 
lands of the Baronies of Auchterhonse and Eassie in the 
Shire of Forfar.” The marriage issued in a family of 
two sons and two daughters— Alexander, wlxo will be 
referred to presently ; and Walter, who by his marriage, 
in 1439, to Mar^ret Fenton, eldest daughter of Walter 
Fenton of Baikie, came into possession of the lordly 
estates of Beaufort; Christian, who was married as 
second wife to Sir John Wemyss of Eeres ; and Margaret, 
who was married to Sir John Oliphant of Aberdalgy. 

By the time of his father's death in 1423, Sir Patrick 
Ogilvy was in the swim of politi^ial life, and, though still 
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in the heyday of his youthful manhood, was a force in the 
county. For his father’s sake as well as on the strength 
of his own merits, James I., when he ascended the throne 
in 1424, extended to him particular attention, deferred to 
his counsels, and as a mark of his confidence and favour 
appointed him to the office of Chief Justiciar of Scotland 
north of the Forth. Three years later he enjoyed a still 
further token of His Majesty’s goodwill and friendship. 
About the beginning of July, 1428, there arrived at the 
Scottish Court an embassy from France, who were re- 
ceived “ with great respect, magnificence, and honour” ; 
the object of the mission being to obtain military help for 
Charles VII. in the shape of a proposal, not only for the 
renewal of the old alliance with that country, but also for 
a further strengthening of its bonds by means of a union 
between the Princess Margaret and the Dauphin Louis 
when they should reach marriageable age. The King of 
Scots AViis favourable to the projected union under 
conditions which he prescribed, but as the French Am- 
bassadors were not free to subscribe to these on their own 
responsibility, it was suggested, as a further step, that 
James I. should appoint Ambassadors with precise in- 
structions and vested with plenipotentiary powers to 
enter on a formal treaty to the agreement at which they 
might arrive. By letters missive, issued at Perth on 
17th July, 1428, and delivered to the French Am- 
bassadors, the King made known that he had appointed 
three dignitaries of the realm— Henry Leighton, Bishop 
of Aberdeen; Edward Lauder, Archdeacon of Lothian; 
and Sir Patrick Ogilvy of Auchterhonse, Justiciar of 
Scotland — to go as his representatives to the Court of 
France, and had authorised and empowa’ed them to 
signify his consent and that of his daughter to the pro- 
posed union; to fix the amount of her settlement and 
the security to be given for it. Sir Patrick Ogilvy was 
not unknown at the French Court, having thr« years 
before this date been one of am embassy to that country 
on the accession of James h But, alas ! this promise of 
increasing greatness was doomed to an untimely end. 
He carried through his mission successfully, and on his 
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return to this country he received the enviable appoint- 
ment, in succession to Sir John Stewart of Darn ley, of 
Constable of the Scots in Prance. In this connection ho 
visited that country for Ms installation to this office, 
probably in 1430, and on his way home to Scotland the 
ship in which he sailed was wrecked off the Dutch coast, 
when one of the bright particular lights of the Ogilvy 
race, little more than thirty years of age and in the zenith 
of his fame, sank into the darkness of that treacherous 
and tempestuous sea, where he sleeps till it shall give up 
its dead. The direct male line of Auchterhouse suffered a 
great eclipse and declension in Sir Patrick Ogilvy’s eldest 
son, Alexander, who was a facile person and incapable of 
conducting his own affairs. He had sufficient intelligence 
to make him self-willed, but utterly destitute of the power 
to appreciate the value of things or to see them in their 
true perspective. This type of infii‘mity usually runs 
into one or other of two extremes, either to excessive 
meanness or to flagrant extravagance. The latter was 
Sir Alexander Ogilvy’s weakness. With no sense of pro- 
portion, he fell under the influence of his brother, Walter, 
who was none too richly endowed with intellectual gifts, 
and was also the prey of the Stewarts and the Lindsays. 
In the end the Stewarts were the most successful parties 
in the scramble. Sir Alexander Ogilvy, in the heyday of 
his youth, had entered the bonds of matrimony with a 
person whose identity has not emerged in the annals of 
the family, by whom he had a daughter, Margaret, who 
was married to James Stewart, son of the* Black Knight 
of Lorn, afterwards created Earl of Buchan. Gradually 
passing into imbecility, Sir Walter Ogilvy was appointed 
tutor to him, and when lie died, about 1472, the barony of 
Auchterhouse, as well as the various baronies in the 
counties of Aberdeen and Banff, which had come into the 
family with his mother, passed through his daughter into 
another channel ; out of the Ogilvy to the Stewart family, 
and, as will be seen later, more than two hundred and 
fifty years were to come and go before Anchterhouse 
retnrned to the OgUvys. 
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AIR LIE CASTLE. 


SIR WALTER OGILVY 

of in virtue of the distinguished history 

ot the Ogilvys of Airlie, have become historical : and the 
Castle, wherever the English language is spoken and 
Scottish chivalry is known either in song or story has 
ratered into the hearts and affections of the people. 
Romance has encircled the place with striking incidents 
and historic scenes. Around it cluster, like the rich fruit 
of the vine, deeds of entrancing interest and of absorbing 
national importance, while bold adventure and heroic 
loyalty to the family ideal have made it an enchanted 
ground to the student of history, and especially to the 
lover of the old days of romance and chivalry. One of 
the finest of our Scottish lyrics, in the full flush of the 
poesy and the politics of the period— « The Bonnie House 
much to spread abroad the fame of 
the family , their loyalty and sacrifice, and has surrounded 
the ancient tortalice with all the glamour of romantic 
episode. The lands of Airlie were, and still are, but a 
small part of the extensive territory owned by the Earl 
of Airlie j their chief interest being that they were among 
the earliest, and, with the exception of Lintrathen, now 
the oldest of the family possessions. The name of the 
property from which the title is taken, like all place- 
names in early Scottish history, is Gaelic, and is descrip- 
tite of its physical features. GeneraUy believed to be 
derived from '' Aird,” which means “the high ground,” 
or the top of the ridge,” this quite accurately describes 
its conformation. Extending to twelve hundred acres, 
it IS in the form of a peninsula bounded on the west by 
thd River Isla, on the north by the Melgam, and on the 
sonfh |>y the water of the Canty. Like unto the body of 
a camel, it rises from its southern boundary hy a Aarp 
ascent tOl the “Aird/* or ^^the top of the' ridge,” is 
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reached, when it descends as abruptly to the bod of the 
Melgam ; while it stretches east along the Braes of Angus 
to the hill of Karnes, where a most extensive view may he 
had of the valley of Strathmore. Prom this point the 
eye can sweep a wide stretch of country, richly wooded, 
a beautiful and smiling landscape of variegated scenery, 
xindulating and picturesque, with the Ochil Hills on the 
southern sky-line and the giant heads of the Grampian 
range towering far in the west. No lover of Nature with 
anything of the artist’s soul within him can contemplate 
this peaceful picture of quiet pastoral scenery, unrivalled 
for its exquisite grace and charm, without feeling its 
marvellous combination of rugged grandeur and simple 
beauty. 

The earliest known proprietor of Airlie was the Mor- 
maer of Angus, but in the general forfeiture of his estat(‘H 
in the twelfth century this property seems to have been 
retained by the Crown when William “the Lion” 
reversed the attainder against Gillehride, Earl of Angus, 
in 1172. A century later Sir Simon He Preston, Knight, 
was in possession, holding the estate on the tenure of 
military service. In 1375 this family, for some reason 
that is not forthcoming, resigned it to the Crown, when 
Eohert II., the first of the Stewart line of Kings, by 
Royal Charter, conferred “the lands of Eroly ” on John 
He Cappella, “Keeper of the King’s Chappel.” Th(i 
lordship of this son of the Monastery was of short dura- 
tion, as later in the same year His Majesty made a gift 
of “ Eroly” to William He Camera (the “ Camerarins,’’ 
or Chamberlain), “ TJsher of the King’s Chappel,” who 
remained in possession for five and twenty years, when 
the semi-ecclesiastical ownership terminated in favour 
of a civilian proprietorship in the person of Bir John 
Stratonn of Lanriston for “the service of one Knight.’’ 
Sir John at once proceeded to divide the estate, dispos- 
ing of “the half -lands of Eroly” to John Guthrie of 
Guthrie, reserving for himself that portion on which the 
Castle stands. It is generally believed that he either 
made an addition to the old house of Airlie or had it 
rebuilt. On the loss of his son, who was killed at the 
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Oattle of IJfirlaw, hovevor, be retired to iiis pi‘o{)eriy, 
near Moutrose, where lu; died in 14, ‘U, and tlu^ foliovvdnj^ 
real* “ the hall'-laiidK of Erid.v eaiiuv into tiie ponseKsion 
of the Airlie family. 

Sir Walter Ogilvy, of the seveiifii j-<‘ii(‘ration of the 
Ogilvys, who piirchaHed the Airli(‘ lands and thus beearrK* 
associated with a name which iii.s posterity were to make 
illustrions, was the second son of Sir Walter Dgilvy, 
Rheriff of Angus, who was kilhal at Dlaselnne in J3ii2, 
and was horn at Anchterhonse in the neiglihourhood of 
1380. If the vigorous hranch of th(‘ family from which 
he sprang left the old stock far hehind in the rae(‘ of life, 
his own d(?se.endunts wen* destined to make tlie name of 
Ogilv.y historical, and t(> wreatheanjuiid it all 1 heglanioiir 
of romama* by stirring d(*eds of loyalty and devoti<»a to 
a great id(»al. Tin* ancestor of the Ifons(* of Airlie gave 
them a good start. A man of gr«‘at ability, whost* ambi- 
tion was the ecpial of bis tahmts, he fjossesscal, for that 
period, great w<*aith, and early in his career cast his eyes 
abroad for a protitable iiiv(‘stra<‘nt. Land wa.s cheap, 
and, in those d.'iys of feud amd siriL^ and daily combat, 
was constantly changing hands. B(‘sides, the Ogiivys 
had now tecomt! a power in tin* land, and especially 
throughout the* MidlandH of Rcotland their induence was 
far-rcuiching, Wifh money at his command, and Iceing 
animated by the desirct t<) posHCHs liimsc'lf of territ(*ry, 
while others were deeply engag<*d in Fourt intrigue 
during the latter years of the feeble* rule of Bobert IIL, 
Rir Walter Ogilvy, having attained his majority, slirciwd, 
far-seeing, capable, p(>i*severing, and withal ambitioiis, 
was buying land wherewer it was available, with the 
result that in a few years he became a great territorialist 
and a magnates of considerable repute. He made his first 
appeai'ance ns Rir Walt(»r Dgilvy of C'arcary in the barony 
of Dun ; but whiles these lands formed part of his earliest 
acquisitions, there is nothing to indicate how he acquired 
them. This designation, however, was short-lived, as 
the following year, 1401, he had occasion tp change it. 
From the Hill of Auchterhouse, looking north, a fine view 
might be had of the lands of the Durwtrds. There, on 
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the foothills of the Grampians, had lived for centuries 
the hereditary Hostiarii or Doorwards of the Celtic 
Kings of Scotland. Known in the tenth century by their 
territorial designation of De Lundin, derived from their 
property of Lundie, when surnames came into fashion 
like many others they assumed that of their office. 
Thomas De Lundin, the King’s Hostiary in the reign of 
William “the Lion,” laid claim through his mother to 
the ancient earldom of Mar ; but while the King on the 
ground of policy preferred another as ruler of the 
province, he granted by way of solatium a large tract 
of land between the Rivers Dee and Don, which was with- 
drawn from the earldom and became the property of the 
Durwards. In the reign of Alexander III., Alan Dur- 
ward occupied the office of High Justiciar of Scotland, in 
virtue of which he was the King’s Chief Counsellor. 
One of the most accomplished, the most daring, and the 
most powerful magnates of his time, he married Marjory, 
an illegitimate daughter of Alexander II. ; and on per- 
ceiving that heirs to the throne were few and the situa- 
tion precarious, he was shrewd enough to procure from 
the Court of Rome the legitimation of his wife, in order, 
should the King die without heirs, that his own children 
should succeed to the Crown ; and as a matter of fact his 
grandson, Nicholas De Soulis, was a competitor in 1291. 
The owner of immense territories in Fife, Angus, and 
Aberdeenshire, his chief residence was on the south-west 
side of the Hill of Formal, known as the Peel, or Castle 
of Lintrathen. The male line of the powerful race of 
Durward had failed ; the last of the name, Alan Durward, 
had been buried with his many ancestors under the 
principal doorway of the Abbey of St. Mary. Two 
daughters were left as co-heiresses of the family estates, 
the elder of whom having as her portion the barony of 
Lintrathen. There in the ancient castle of this once 
prominent family lived Isabel Durward, the prize of the 
day ; young, accomplished, rich—it may be, proud with 
the pardonable glory of a great and noble history. Sir 
Walter Ogilvy, too, was young, rich, and ambitious. 
Still in the flush of his early manhood with its radiant 
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visions, its brilliant, ideals, its iTinomit enthusiasms, he 
was full of enterprise and had the virtuous gift of fore- 
thought. He had that type of mind which takes a broad 
view of things, and keeps a bold outlook on the (‘hances 
and possibilities of life. lie no doubt lirmly believed in 
the i)rovidential order of human events, but he had 
enough of the worldly mind to know that a. great deal 
depends for the success of life on personal effort, hnmuu 
exertion, and legitimate aspiration. Love’s young dream 
did not blind his vision of maf.erially aggrandising lus 
earthly portion, and to combine business with pleasure 
was to his practical outlook a, soh^mn as it was a. sober 
duty. His passion for the fair Isabel with the long pedi- 
gree was ardent (‘nough as it was chaste and manly ; hnt 
he was not consuunHl by weak sentiment to th(j detriment 
of an augmented fortune, and in this reHp(‘(!t he siit an 
example which many of his desc'endant s have be(ui shnnvd 
enough to follow. Ho married, about 1401, the hein'Hs 
of the Durwards, and s(dt.led down in the <‘,orafortal)le 
home of the ancient castle, henceforth being known to 
history as Sir Walter Ogilvy of Jantratlnm. 

The appetite grows by what it f(!eds on. Having thus 
added something like six thousand aer(*s to his hoiding, 
for the next few years he was continually in the market 
acquiring land, and thereby laid the foundation of the 
family greatness. On 1.1th December, 1,401, he purchased 
from Henry Duncauson two parts of the lands of Easter 
Pingask in Perthshire. On 2(ith November, 1404, he 
acquired from John Barclay of Kippow the lauds of 
Easter Kcilour. In the same y(»ar h<‘ secured the lands 
of Garlet in the barony of Kinnell, and, from John 
AUardice, the estate of Invercarrewkie (Inverqubarity) 
in the barony of Kirriemuir; while on 1st Doc/cmber, 
1404, he purchased from Isobel Douglas, Ooxintess of Mar 
and Qarioch, Tullycurran in Strathardolf, with the 
Portalice of Glenartney in the shire of Perth; also the 
Mrkton of Eassie in Angus. In 1406 he received by 
grant in his favour from Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 
Oatdabow, Firgavy, Qaloucht, and Olenquharady, by 
which acquiaitton he now owned the whole barony of 
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Lintratten, Bj his marriage with Isabel Durward, lK^ 
had two sons : John, who will he referred to later ; and 
James, who was in no way noteworthy and is described 
as “frater Johannis De Ogilvy De Lintratheu.” Lady 
Isabel Ogilvy died shortly after giving birth to her second 
son, some time in the year 1403. Sir Walter Ogilvy 
married, secondly, in the year 1405, Isabel, daughter of 
Sir John Glen of Inchmartin,'Who brought to him under 
the contract of marriage the lands of Balhall in tins 
parish of Menmuir, and, on 6th November, 1419, he re- 
ceived from his mother-in-law, the Lady of Inchmartin, 
the half-lands of Wardropestoun in the Mearns; while 
on 20th November, he obtained from the same source, 
to himself in life-rent and to his eldest son by the 
second marriage in fee, the lands of Auchleven, Ardune 
(Ardoyne), and Harlaw in Aberdeenshire. In addition to 
these widely scattered possessions, in 1422 he acquired 
from the Abbot of Aberbrothock the lands and barony of 
Bolshan, with its ancient castle. By this time, besides 
being a great territorialist, he had alongside his brother, 
Sir Alexander Ogilvy, the Sheriff of Angus, become a 
powerful personage in the country, as may be gathered 
from the fact that he was appointed Bailie of the Abb<^y. 

The Abbey of Aberbrothock, whose venerable ami 
picturesque remains are still the admiration of ecclesio- 
logists, was founded in 1178 by William the Lion,” and 
dedicated to the memory of Thomas h, Becket, Chancellor 
of England and Archbishop of Canterbury. The monks 
installed in it were brought from Kelso, and were of tlu^ 
Tyronesian Order, which followed the Rule of St. Bem;- 
dict. The King of Scots and the Axt-hbishop had for 
long been close and intimate friends. The assassination 
of the latter on 29th December, 1170, when he was at 
vespers in the Cathedral of Canterbury, was a great shock 
to His Majesty, and when two years after his martyrdom 
Thomas Becket was canonised, the King was super- 
stitious enough to sympathise with the homage which had 
begun to be paid to the Saint’s memory. He, therefore, 
on a sumptuous scale, dedicated to Mm the Abbey of Aber- 
brothock, the first establishment of the kind in that part 
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of Ms dominions. As its chartulary siiows, William and 
Ms Court often met in it, as did his successors, grautinf^ 
Charters which are dated from it, and transacting other 
business of the nation. It was there, too, that King 
Robert the Bruce, in 1320, held that i'arliameiit which 
so nobly declared the iudependence of K<-ot!and, and 
embodied the declaration hi a remonslraiice to the Pope, 
the reading of which is said to have made the Holy Father 
tremble. At a later date, its most illustrious Abbot, 
David Beaton, made it the scene of his great power and 
intlneuce, and formed that association with the House of 
Airlie wMcIi has become historicai. 

It was tbe custom at. this period, wluui the st.nmgth of 
the feudal aristom-acy controlled the rights, and fr<e 
(luently insulted the privileges of such institutionH as 
abb(W8 ami royal iiurglis, that the monks in the one case 
and the citiKcms in tlie oilier, whet*<‘ it was practicable, 
chose as tlieir Bailie or Chief Magistrate some powerful 
nobleman, or Baron, in the neiglihoiirhood who was 
e.xpec.ted t<i stand their friend at tlourt, in such niatterH 
as concerned their mnnraon weal. Tliis protwtiou was 
not always gratuitous; t;he position carrii'd with it <w- 
tain peripiisites ; in many caseH these were, as in the 
Abbey of Aherbrothock, eoiisiderably Hubstuntsul. The 
fact that Kir Walter Ogilvy was chosen by the ecclesias- 
tical authoriticis of the Abbey as their Bailie, to guard 
and protect their interests and those affecting the bene- 
lice generally, suggests that he was a prominent figure 
througliout the Midlands of Scotland, that he e.wrcised 
great inlluence, had at his eoinmami a force sufflcient to 
assert the rights and defend the privileges of the institu- 
tion ; and, moriMiver, was known to he in hearty sym- 
pathy with the religions polity and the ideal of the 
spiritual brotherhood. The olBc.e being heritable, it 
passed down through succeeding generations of the 
Ogilvys of Airlie for the space of three hundred years ; 
indeed, remained in the family till hereditary jurlidic- 
tions were abolished in 1747. Bolshan Oastle was the 
official residence of the Bailie of the Abbey, and there 
for the next two hnadred years the family had 
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their principal home ; Airlie Castle being used during the 
summer months, or as a residence for the eldest son when 
he married. Little would Sir Walter Ogilvy think, when 
he took up his abode in near neighbourhood to the lands 
of the Lindsays, that he was setting in train one of the 
deadliest and longest-drawn clan feuds of our Scottish 
history as bitter as it was remorseless, which will unfold 
itself as this narratire proceeds. 

Before entering on his political career, it may be 
advisable at this stage to discuss a matter of domestic 
consequence. Sir Walter Ogilvy had great possessions ; 
but his brother, John, had apparently not been so for- 
tunate in the race of life. Either he had not his aggres- 
sive temperament or similar opportunities had not come 
his way. At any rate, he had not succeeded in cai'ving 
out a position for himself in any way comparable to that 
of Sir Walter, and this gave the occasion for an estim- 
able display of brotherly feeling. On 10th June, 1120, 
“ from the warmth of pure affection,” the latter made a 
gift of the lands of Inverquharity to Sir John Ogilvy— 
“delecto fratri meo Johanni De Ogilvy with the 
ancient castle of that name, declared to be one of the boat 
specimens of baronial architecture. It has been a matter 
of controversy of late years which was the elder. How 
or when such a disputation arose, it is difficult to say. 
It was certainly unknown so late as tluj aevcntifenth 
century, whereas in all the early family records Walter 
is always mentioned as the second son. They may not 
afford proof in law, but certain facts emerge in ‘later 
parts of our history which at least tend to substantiate 
the position of Sir Walter Ogilvy 's seniority, but before 
mentioning these perhaps common sense may have a 
word to say. In the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, it seems more natural, as it was more consistent 
with the usages of life, to presume that the elder brother 
should have pven a grant of lands to his younger brother 
than otherwise. This consorts with general experience, 
and the facts referred to bear it out in substance. In a 
letter written by Sir John Ogilvy of Inverquharity to 
lus ^ tooth6r4ii”la»w, fifth Lord Ogilfy^ d&ted 
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astii April, 1582, in wiiicli lie agrees not to defend the 
Tack of the Tiends in Kirriemnir, he calls Lord Ogilvy 
“his guid Lord and Chief’'; and nine years later, on 
26th October, 15111, by a contract in which he gives his 
“ bond of luanrent and service ” to “ the said noble Lord 
and his house,” he states, “ of the quhilk he is laitlie 
descendit.” These statements, frank enough in them- 
selves, if not to the strictly legal mind convincing and 
persuasive, taken with this additional evidence, that in 
1643, when the first, Earl of Airlic raised the (luestion of 
precedence over the Eari of Findiater, Charies 1., being 
“ripely advised,” issued a royal mandate to tin; effect 
that the Earl of Airiie was “ the (Jhief of the Family and 
surname of Ogilvy,” should be sufficient to decide a 
matter which from some unknown quarter and for some 
unknown reasoji has Ixieu placed in doubt. 

During tin; Albany regency, with its nefarious plans, 
its sellish sch(imes, and its deceitful intrigues, Sir Waiter 
Ogilvy was assodated with that party at the head of 
which stood his stalwart brother, “ the Gracious Gude 
Lord Ogilvy,” that had as its chief purpose the restora- 
tion of James L to his liberties and his kingdom. A man 
of upright integrity and unimpeachable honour, a true 
patriot and loyal to his rightful Sovereign, he disdained 
to countenance the undermining policy of the royal Duke, 
while he treated with contempt the weak son who 
succeeded him in the inilnential position of Regent. 
Hitherto he had been mainly concerned in his own affairs, 
establishing his own fortunes and laying the foundation 
of the family greatness, in all of which he had succeeded 
in a remarkable degree; bat, on the death of «ir Alexan- 
der Ogilvy in 1423, he discovered the necessity, as he 
realised the obligation that rested upon him, for a more 
deliberate participation in the affairs of the nation, and 
especially at this time of the clamant need to have the 
exiled raonareh placed firmly upon the throne. To this 
endj. he bent all the energies and enterprise of Ms vei«a- 
tile mind. 

The King, came into his own in 1424..' Of, .wise and 
sagacious instincte, he ,had,' .hy"hii: 'long, 'MsWenee fe'' 
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England, and close obsenration of statecraft, acquired 
a knowledge of the art of government ; and througli fr('- 
quent intercourse with such patriots as the Sheriff of 
Angus he had made himself intimately ac(|iiainted witli 
the economic conditions of his native kingdom, so that 
when the time came for him to ascend the throne, he 
readily knew the weak points of the body politic, and 
dexterously moved in the direction of laying a solid 
foundation for the administration of the affairs of State. 
The first step of James I. was to choose out of thc^ num- 
ber of those who bad been loyally attached to him, whoH(* 
integrity Avas beyond reproach, a number of (‘ounseliors, 
whom he appointed to the chief offices of Oovernment, 
and, being assured of their sincerity and goodwill, took 
them into his confidence. To them he disclosed liis in- 
tentions and put them in possession of the policy he had 
determined to pursue. Of this group was Sir Walter 
Ogilvy, a loyal patriot, a shreAvd man of business, a 
capable administrator, whom he appointed to. the im- 
portant position of Lord High Treasurer. If this mark 
of the Sovereign’s approbation Avere a signal honour, th(> 
task itself was singularly onerous, and, to a hiss robust, 
and resolute spirit, might have been prohibitiv(\ Tit<‘ 
weak administration of Rolxu-t III., fallowed bv the long 
and unscrupulous regency of bis masterful brotluir, had 
reduced the country to a state of chaos. Ev(*ry man was 
a law unto himself, while the great men ruled the law. 
Executive government was a byAvord and a Ji'projich. 
Corruption was the order of the day. Tlu^ public jnirse, 
owing to the fact that “ the great Customs,” or duties 
levied upon exports or imports of merchandise, had Imen 
squandered by various grants to private pei-sons, was 
nearly empty; while the Crown lands had btum shame- 
lessly alienated in a like manner. The rwords of the 
first Parliament of this monarch are interesting reading, 
as showing the dilapidated condition of the country and 
the drastic measures that were taken to rehabilitate the 
affairs of State. Finance was thxi clamant necessity, 
and a long list of new taxes, comprehensive of the nation’s 
resources, and widely varied in their (jharacter, from the 
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lauds of the proud Burou to “ the cow aud calf" of the; 
crofter, were imposed ; the oiilj exceptions heiui!: “ ridu)<j; 
horses, draught oxen, and household uttuisiis." The 
Treasurer had an arduous task wliich, to ju<]g<* liv com- 
mon experience, would !«; far from popular: but with the 
full consciousness that he had Ixdund him the conliderice 
and goodwill of Ois Majesty, he had in himself that 
strength of will and that; moral courage which could rise 
to the heiglit of a great <lnt,v. 

It was while in oflici^ as Lord High Treasur(*r tiuit he 
purchased the lands of Airlie, and imm(*diately ther<‘- 
after, on 1st May, 1151, rec(dv(!d a, license from dames 1. 
to erect liis tower, or cast h*, into a fortalice. Now a man 
of note and a cons])icnous tigiire in the country, this 
prominence carri(‘d with it, in those days risks amt 
dangers, when el(‘val,(‘d station had to tind ways and 
means of prot,e<*ting itself. At that time, when migiit 
was right, evuui the strong man had to fortify Jtimself 
against all })osHil)le attacks and take tin; law into his own 
hand. Perhaps it was for this reason that Kir Walter 
Ogilvy cast his eye on "the iiaif-iands of Eroly,’' Keetiig 
they imduded in them an ide.al site for a, house that could 
easily be made into a stronghold. At least, hia rise to 
prominence coincided with his pnrehasi* of Airlie, and 
one has only to visit the p!ac(‘ to see how Natnn* con- 
tributed hamlHom(f]y to its impr»*gnability. By his 
marriage with Isalfc;! (lien tlnu’e was a family of five sons 
and two daughters; but of flu; former, only one, Walter, 
the eldest of t,h<; H«;<H)nd marriage, has left any trace 
behind him. Inheriting at his father’s death the lands 
of Wardropestoun in tin; Mearna, and Atiehleven, Ardnin;, 
and Harlaw in Aberdeenshire, he further e.xtended his 
influence by marrying Margaret, the only c.liild of Sir 
John Sinclair, who brought to him the landH of Findfater 
and Deskford, aud through him were d«;sct;aded the 
Ogilvy families of Boyne and Banff. In 1455 ho obtained 
a royal license " to fortify the Castle of Pindlater with 
an embattled wall of stone and Mme and all other necea* 
wie» tor a place of strength.*' One of hia descendants, 
Sir Alexander Ogilvy of ,De«lcfotd,'',wa« raised’ to the 
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Peerage witli the title of Lord Ogilvy of Deskfoi'd ; while 
his eldest son, who succeeded him, was, in 1638, created 
Earl of Pindlater. Of the two daughters, Giles was 
married to Sir Robert Arbuthnot of Arbiithnot, while 
Isabel was married to Patrick, Lord Glamis, and, 
secondly, to Gilbert, first Lord Kennedy. 

James I., at the meeting of Parliament that follo'wed 
his accession, put in the forefront of his policy the recog- 
nition of religion as the paramount interest and duty of 
the people, commanding all men to honour the Church, 
declaring that its ministers should enjoy, in all things, 
their ancient freedom and established privileges. He set 
the example of supporting religious ordinances by every 
means in his power, and besides being a devout wor- 
shipper, gave liberally to their increased observance. In 
this respect he was folloAved by many of the nobles who 
had at heart the spiritual good of the nation. Sir Walter 
Ogilvy, a man of reverent mind, of sincere religious 
temperament, who, in addition to being an eminent 
patriot, was a loyal and devoted Churcliman, took oexa- 
Sion to manifest his zeal for religion by founding a chap- 
lainry within the Parish Church of St. Mary of Auchter- 
house, endowing it with an annual payment of ten raerks 
out of the lands of Kirktown of Essey and Keilour ; and 
with other ten merks out of the lands of Garcary. The 
Charter, which is dated at Edinburgh 2Sth January, 
1426-27, is to the following effect : 

“ for two Chaplains to perform Service for the good Estate of 
the King and Joanna, the Queen; and for the souls of the 
forefathers^ and successors of the King, and for the soul of 
the late Sir Walter Ogilvy, father of the granter and his 
mother ; and for the soul of Isabel his late spouse, and the 
souls of his brothers, forefathers, and successors; and the 
souls of those whom the said Walter had offended and to whom 
he had not made amends, as also for the souls of those wim 
fell m the Battle of Harlaw.’* 

In 1450 Sir Walter Ogilvy was appointed Master of the 
Household, a position which he held in addition to that 
oj Lord High Treasurer, He had reached this pinnaote 
Of high statesmanship by virtue of his own inh«p«tkt 
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merit, great moral worth, and genuine business capacity. 
He was unfailiugly loyal to His Slajesty, who was greatly 
attached to Mm and rewarded liim with his confidence 
and favour. Indeed, at this time, he was one of the 
King’s most trusted advisers. Two instances of tlie royal 
favour, as showing the high position he held in the coun- 
sels of the OoTirt and in the country generally, remain to 
he mentioned. Th(> truce with England was now at the 
point of expiring, and James 1., anxious to concentrate 
Ms whole efforts upon tla^ i)acification of the northern 
part of the kingdom, wher(‘ f«uidal disturbances had for 
some time been rampant, fcdt eciiially <}ispos(«d with 
Henry VI., who had been <*mhroihid with Prance and 
might in the near future h(‘ at war again, to negotiatn 
for a renewal of th(‘ armistice?, and to disctiss the possi- 
bility of concluding a permaiwfnt peace?. For this pur- 
pose, Sir Walter Ogilvy was appoint<‘d as head of a body 
of Commissioners froiii S<-otlaiJid to meet a similar set of 
representatives from England, who, having met and fully 
discussed sucli danger-points as the lawlessness of the 
Border, and interference with eacJi <ither’H commerce, 
fisheries, and shipping, <>,onelnd(*d a truce for five years, 
dating from 1st April, 1431 . The other instance was five 
years later, on th<? occasion of tlui marriage of Princess 
Margaret to the Dauphin Louis. The h{?trothal of the 
Scottish Princess to the heir of the Pren<!h <lrown has 
already been dealt with, A mere child of four years of 
age, she bad been given in plighti'd troth to the Dauphin 
in 1428, and now, having r«?ae,hftd the age of twelve, she 
was about to enter tin? bonds of wedlock. It was an 
unfortunate alliance. Hailed on landing on the shore of 
Prance by the poetic fervour of Martin Lefranc, 

“ Se de Madame la Daulphine 
Veuk parler veritablement, 

C*eBt «ne estoille clere et fine 
Mwe en ce monde parement,’* 

idle soon became the yictim of slanderoui tongues and the 
worst of all kinds of abuse. On S7th M«eh, i486, 
Prlncftw Margaret' her natiy© land , great >oiap 
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and splendour. Convoyed by the fleet under the eoiu- 
mand of the Earl of Orkney, Admiral of Scotland, sh(' 
had as her suite the representatives of the most dis- 
tinguished families in the country. In personal attend- 
ance was the Lord High Treasurer and Master of the 
Household — Sir Walter Ogilvy — accompanied by 8ir 
Herbert Henries; Sir John Maxwell of Calderwood ; 
Sir John Campbell of Loudon; Sir' Thomas ('olviihi; Sir 
John Wishart; Sir Andrew Gray of Foulis; Sir dames 
Stuart, the Laird of Graham ; the Master of Gordon ; an<I 
several others. In addition to these, there wer(‘ as 
attendants on the Princess a hundred and forty youths 
of the nobility, all clothed alike in handsome Iiv<*ry. Tin* 
progress to Tours was a great sj)ectac.le, tln^ Scottish 
retinue of the Princess producing a great impression on 
the crow'ds of sightseers that thronged tin* highway and 
lined the streets. After the mari'iuge, Sir Walter (Igilvy 
spent a few months in Prance and PlaiKhu's, returning to 
Scotland in the late autumn. This, so far as known, was 
the last public function in which In* was eiigagxid. A f(‘w 
months later his royal master, a well-intcmtioiied Sove- 
reign a,nd certainly the ablest who had reigned in Sc-ot- 
land since the days of Robert the Bruce, was foully 
murdered in the Abbey of Bhmk Friars, Perth. Witli 
the death of the King, the political careen- of Sir Walter 
Ogilvy concluded. “ Woe unto thee, O laud, when thy 
King is a child!”— a prophetic utterauce that was 
soon to receive ample fulfilment in intrigue and sedf- 
aggrandisement, for all which having neither taste lior 
sympathy, he retired into private life. 

,In less than three years he died. He had lived a 
strenuous life. Besides the administration of his ex- 
tensive estates and the dispensation of the affairs of the 
Abbey of Aberbrothock, in which he took an iwjtive 
interest and over which he exercised a salutary influence, 
from 1424 till the spring of 1438, Sir Walter Ogilvy was 
in the full swim of the political life of the country, one 
of the King's most trusted counsellors, and indefatipble 
in his labours for the nation’s good. By his indomitable 
courage as by his persistent loyalty to his ideal, he 
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attaiaed, partly by royal, favour but oluoily tlirougli liis 
own intrinsic merit nnd capability, a foremost place in 
the ranks of statesmen of his day. lie tlnis gave the, 
family that he founded a good start. By tlu' multitude 
of lands he acquired in sev(‘ral parts of th(‘ (ajuntry, In* 
laid broad and deep the foundation of the House of 
Air lift, as far at least as material prosp('rity was con- 
cerned, while by his lofty <‘haracter, his widespread 
influence, his gr(‘at distinction. Ins moral and spiritual 
worth, he left an inheritauc(! to the. Ogilv.ys of Airlh* 
which they hav(': graciiuisly elnwished, many of whom 
having lived over again the life of their great ancestor. 

He died at Bohshan t'astle some tinn* in the year 14 Id, 
and was buried in the “ Isle of the Kirk of Kiuneii. 



SIR JOHN OGILVY 

From great national movements, the character of which 
was so pronounced as to create historic scenes, to tin* 
more restricted sphere of parochialism, with its plain 
and simple duties, its domestic outlook, and its provin- 
cial atmosphere, is the change that falls to he made in 
this instance in passing from father to son. Whal:ever 
may have been his talent, or whatever the gifts with which 
he was endowed. Sir John Ogilvy did not liave the same 
golden opportunities of achieving greatness as fell to 
the lot of his distinguished parent. Even although In 
the buoyancy of his spirit he might wish to emulate the 
striking example of Sir Walter Ogilvy and invade the 
field of high politics, he was constrained by necessity to 
devote the early years of his life to matters pertaining to 
the family possessions, and to administer the affairs 
affecting the Abbey of Aberbrothock, of which he had 
been appointed Bailie-Depute in 1428. 

The eldest son of Sir Walter Ogilvy by his first mar- 
riage with Isabel Burward, Sir John Ogilvy was born 
about the year 1402, but practically nothing is known of 
his boyhood and yonth, or his education, though by the 
time he reached the age of sixteen, St. Andrews Uni- 
versity had been established, and thus afforded facilities 
for the higher branches of learning which the nobility of 
Scotland readily appreciated, and of which they took 
advantage. With the exception of the lands which came 
into the family through the Lady of Inchmartin, of which 
Sir Walter Ogilvy had hut the life-rent, all his other 
landed possessions fell in heritage to Sir John Ogilvy at 
his father’s death. Shortly after Ms succession he 
acquired from George Guthrie of Guthrie the half-lands 
of Broly,” thus reuniting the ancient barony; and on 
3rd March, 14S8, he received from King James II. a 
Chapter in Ms favour in registration of ** the whole land# 
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of Eroly and, Oastle of Eroly.” About ting time he 
exchanged with his half-brother, Walter, the lands of 
Wardropestoun in the Mearns for those of Balhall in 
Anps. At a later date, by way of consolidating Ms 
varied estates, he received a Charter, dated 28th Jannary, 
14 oj, uniting the lands of Untrathen, Airlie Garlot 
Eassie, Formal, Pornochty, and Keilour in the county of 
I orfar Wardropestoun and fishing thereof in the Mearns, 
and Kahnty and Fingask in the county of Perth, into one 
barony, to be calhul the Barony of Lintrathen. In this 

(BoSumi)^ of Bollischen 

The family or donn^stic history of this member of the 
House of Airlie is somewhat obscure. According to the 
Douglas Peerage, he is said to have married Marion, 
second daughter of Sir William Seton of Seton, who it 
18 generally supposed, was the son of Alan of Wyntoun 
who married Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Alexander Seton of that ilk. The son, however, chose to 
be known by his motlu-r’s name, no doubt for family 
reasons as well as on the historical ground of preserving 
^ ancient name The *,te of the mrrtage fa not 
rewirdca, nor is the length of their married life inotm • 
but it 18 comparatively certain that it issued in the eldest 
son, James, and four daughters. Sir John Ogilvy’s 
second marriage is more authentic, as there is docu- 
mentary evidence to show that he married Margaret 
of Moray, who is generally supposed to have 
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slie was Ms wife in 1447. By Ms second marriage with 
the Countess of Moray he had two sons. The most con- 
spicuous member of the family, however, was the eldest 
son by the first marriage, who opens up a new interest 
in the House of Airlie by adorning it with a peerage : 

1. James, first Lord Ogilvy of Airlie. 

2. David, who is designated of Newtown, received from 
his father, with consent of Ms elder brother, on 1st J uue, 
1468, an annual rent of twenty mei'ks from the lands of 
Wardropestoun. With the exception that ho may have 
been the youthful page of this name who accompanied 
Princess Margaret to Prance, nothing further is known 
of Mm. 

3. Thomas, who entered the Church, and who is stated 
to have been “ Chanter of DunkeJl and afterwards Abbot 
of Cowpar.” Although this statement is made on the 
authority of “ Msbet’s Heraldry,” the name of Thomas 
Ogilvy does not appear in the list of Abbots of St. Mary 
of Coupar. It is quite possible, however, that during the 
years 1447-1460 he may have held this office, as Thomas 
of Livingston is not mentioned as Abbot, but as Oom- 
mendator and Administrator of its lands and revenues,” 
and in those days of rival Popes it may be that there was 
conflict among the Abbots. 

4. Christian was married to Sir John Forbes of 
Pitsligo, grandson of Sir William Forbes of Kinaldy, 
younger brother of Alexander, first Lord Forbes. 

5. Elizabeth, married to Sir Patrick Keith of Inne- 
rugie (Inverugie). 

6. Marion, or Marjorie, was married to Henry Stewart 
of Eosyth. In a Charter dated 5th January, 1458-1459, 
Marjorie is mentioned as his wife’s name. 

The document referred to in connection with the 
Countess of Moray gives an echo of old Celtic customs. 
It is a curious deed relating to one of the bells of our 
Celtic Saints, which were held in great reverence 
throughout Scotland, and bears upon the peculiar polity 
of that age, both civil and ecclesiastical, of conferring Oh 
the line of hereditary keep^s of such relics, lands 
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prmlege.s. Bells were introdnced into Scotland at aji 
early period, probably in the sixth century, and some of 
them were held in great veneration ; wonderful virtues 
being ascribed to them in Romish times ; being deemed 
very efficacious, after consecration, in scaring evil spirits, 
who were believed to fly in terror from the hallowed 
sounds. It was with reference to such superstitious 
fancies that Lindsay wrote in irony : 

“ Whaever he be hears this bell clink. 

Gif me ane ducat for till drink, 

He shall never gang to hell.” 

Most of these bells were dedicated to an(;ient Scottish 
Saints. TIu; patron Saint of the adjacent parishes of 
Airlie and Lintrathen was St. Meddan, or, as he is some- 
times called, St. Modan, who lived in the days of the 
Celtic King CongallUK, The field of his labours was 
chiefly in the North-East of Scotland, where he exercised 
great influence and had the reputation of being “ a gret 
prechour.” Yet he travelled far on his missionary 
labours and was known along the Ayrshire coast, so that 
in all likelihood he had drenched the Pietish tribes of the 
Midlands with the de.w of his eloquence. Long aft<w he 
was buried at Bosneath on the Gareloch the odour of his 
name continued to float over the Braes of Angus, and the 
timid inhabitants of Lintrathen, long before they had the 
privilege of a church, enjoyed the charms of the bell which 
they dedicated to St. Meddaji. The custodiers were the 
Durwards, and it became hereditary in the family, 
passing to the Ogilvys on the marriage of Sir Walter 
Ogilvy to Isabel Durward, with the emoluments flijad 
lands that pertained to the holders. It appears that Sir 
Walter Ogilvy, retaining the superiority, had sublet the 
custody of the bell to Michael David, who, on 5th June, 
1447, resigned the position of curator into the hands of 
Sill',, John' Ogilvy of Lintrathen— the Supesrior’ 'pf'' '.|he, 
sacred relic — who thereupon twwtowed ii “ 

g ertteents, fruits,' and" reTenueSji, to 
his' ;i®<mse,i,/|#''h8r 
'meftts ,C0iMdi^d 
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Luntreytliun,” while the bell itself was carefully placed 
under her custody at Airlie Castle. The ceremony of 
investiture is quaintly described. Following upon a 
religious service in church, where the virtues of the con- 
secrated bell were extolled and the mind of the (nistodier 
duly impressed with the deep responsibility of its custody, 
Lady Ogilvy was led in solemn procession to the Bell- 
house, where, having been given the feudal symbols of 
resignation of the property — earth and stone — she was 
left by herself, the locked door symbolising the exclusion 
of all worldly thoughts, when she remained for a con- 
siderable time in quiet meditation on the saercid trust 
that had been committed to her. 

The hell of St. Meddan has long since disappeared. 
For more than two hundred years it found shelter and 
hospitality at Airlie Castle ; but, like many other valuable 
things, it was buried in the debris after the burning of 
the Castle in 1640. In course of time it was resurrected 
by some person ignorant of its nature, value, or history, 
and the last trace of it was at a sale of furniture at the 
kirkton of Airlie early in the nineteenth century, where 
it was sold for a penny, no one at the time having the 
least idea of its great historical worth ; and wh<m at length 
the discovery was made, it was too late to recover it, as 
it had been broken up as a piece of old metal of no value. 

Sir John Ogilvy succeeded to the hereditary office of 
Bailie of the Abbey of Aherbrothock on the death of his 
father. During the incumbency of the latter, peace 
reigned within the borders of the brotherhood, but soon 
after his death trouble arose, not among the brethren 
themselves hnt in the country generally, and of so turbu- 
lent a character that nothing was respected. After four- 
teen years of firm and stable government characterised by 
impartial justice, James I. was no sooner retnoved from 
the scene of action than the tumult of feudal war and the 
struggle of aristocratic ambition closed thickly upon 
the nation. The truce with England of 1431 had bw 
renewed for an extended period, and this, together wit|. 
tte' old alliance with France now streagthehed '''%^'tl^e 
carriage of Princess Margaret with the' 
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liad relieved the fighting forces of the country of any 
chance of external war, with the result that, having no 
foreign enemy to fight, the nobles took to quarrelling 
among themselves. From Galloway to the North Sea and 
from the Western Isles to the Law of Berwick, the 
country was in a state of disorder which the Parliament 
of Stirling could do nothing to amend. The flood-gates 
of feudal hatred and clan antagonism, with their selfish 
and petty contests for power or of recrimination, were 
let loose, to such an extent that the authority of Govern- 
ment wms openly insulted and the restraints of l,he law 
impugned. Neither life nor property was safe. Old 
feuds were revived and r(wcng<‘d, new ones were con- 
tracted. In the greater part of Scotland <wery Baron’s 
territory was an armed camp. This being the condition 
of things generally, originating in piivate ambition, or 
resulting from old family feuds, it now falls to record in 
particular, as illustrating tint manners of the tim(i, what 
was the most determined and relentless conflict of the 
period. The Ogilvys, by their association with the Abbey 
of Aberbrothock and their occupancy of Bolshan Castle, 
were brought dangerously near the lands of the Lindsays. 
So far the two (dans had lived on amicable terms, and 
their friendly reflations haci iHjcn stremgthened by the 
marriage of the Chief of the Lindsays, the Earl of Craw- 
ford, to Margaret, only daughter of Sir Ahwander 
Ogilvy, Sheriff of Angus. It was, however, through the 
fruit of this matrimonial alliance that the calamitous 
circumstances arose which led the two clans to throw 
down the gage of battle and to precipitate all the elements 
of a most bloody conflict, and so initiate a feud of incom- 
parable rancour and of such persistent hostility and 
deadly hatred that it iurvived till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The commingling of the O^vy 
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temper, and a, revengeful spirit. Not the type of man, 
one would think, to fill with dignity and temperate im- 
partiality such an ofSce as that of Chief Justiciar of the 
religious house of Aberbrothock, to which the monks in 
a thoughtless humour had elected him. In a short time, 
owing to the Master of Crawford’s reckless policy and 
extravagant expenditure rendering a change indispens- 
able, the Tyronesian fraternity appointed in his place Sir 
Alexander Ogilvy of Inverquharity, first cousin of th(> 
Bailie. This deposition he took as a great offence, 
resented and challenged its validity, and reported his 
determination to retain the office at all cost ; while Sir 
Alexander Ogilvy, on the other hand, supported by Sir 
John Ogilvy, the Protector of the Abbey, was equally 
resolute in maintaining his right to the position as having 
been elected by the free choice of the Chapter. There 
was only one way of settling such a dispute. Arbitration 
IS a modern invention for mediating between such cross- 
currents of interest,* but in those days it was never 
thought of as a means of adjusting differences : while 
resort to the justice or equity of law was too tame and 
spiritless for buoyant chivalry. The sword must decide : 
the only arbitrament was the clash of ai’ms. Thus the 
two clans immediately prepared for the inevitable con- 
test. The O^lvys were summoned from the Braes of 
An^s, the Lindsays from Brechin and Edzell and their 

powerful clan in regard to numbers ; but so far as fight- 
ing qualities went, the combatants were equally brave 
and determmed, while both were fired by the hope of 
achieving victory in what was for them the first real 
pitcli6d b 0 »ttle of ttio femilios* 

On the eve of the conflict— •which took place on the 
outskirts of Arbroath, 13th January, ClZ 

r^eived an unlooked-for accession to their stren^hTn 
Al«ander Seton of Gordon, wUo, rl 
vaSIk® bTJ by a large body of Ms 

rest ov^Stht ^ where he shodW 

rest overnight. He arrived at the moment when the el^ 

was mustering its forces for the oomi^ 
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although he was not personally interested in the dispute 
beyond the tact that he was brother-in-law to Sir John 
Ogilvy, by an ancient custom “ which bound the guest to 
take common part with his host in all dangers^ which 
might occur so long as the food eaten under his roof 
remained, in his stomach,” he was compelled to assist the 
Ogilvys- The following morning they marched towards 
the Abbey town in full panoidy of war, and came in sight 
of the enemy near it;s gates. While maiucuvring for 
attack, an agcal horseman, <u»ming from the direction of 
Dundee, and riding at fidl gJillop, rode between the lines 
of the opposing hosts as if In; intended to inteiiere in the 
combat. An impetuous Ogilvy, enraged at his inter- 
ference and ignorant of Ids p(U-son, at once attacked him, 
when he fell mortally wounded. If the feeling between 
the clans was strong before, it was now inveterate Iwiyond 
endurance, tor the aged horseman was no other than the 
Earl of Orawford, who, on hearing of the intended battle 
instigated by his firebrand son, rode for the scene of 
action in the hope of averting it. The untoward event 
naturally increased the bitterness of hostility, and, all 
restraint thrown aside, the Lindsays fought with the 
determination to avenge their Ohief. 

“ At the loan o’ the Leys the play began 
An’ the Lindsays o’er the Ogiivys ran.” 

It was a tierce hand-to-hand struggle, the like of which 
had not been seen since the Battle of Harlaw. There was 
neither (juarter given nor prisoners taken. It was kill 
or be killed. All day long it lasted without intermission, 
and when the shades of night fell athwart the combatants, 
tive hundred Ogiivys lay dead upon the field and as many 
Lindsays, who, if they gained the victory by their vastly 
superior numbers, paid a high price for it. 


Itfl 


Earl of Orawford, who had been,, as It proved, 
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Ogilvy of Inverquliarity being severely wonnded and in a 
state of collapse, and seeing that he could not stand the 
long journey to his home on the banks of the Carrity, it 
was decided, unwisely as the result proved, to caiwy him 
to Finhaven Castle, where it was naturally believed he 
would receive hospitality from so near a relative. The 
opposite was the case. Margaret Ogilvy, Countess of 
Crawford, had been assiduous in her attentions to h(>r 
wounded and dying husband, and it was only after the 
Earl’s death on the morning following that she learned 
of the Laird of Inverquharity being in an adjoining bed- 
room in a dangerous condition. Instead of compassion 
she was furious, and like her ancestress, Pinella, her only 
thought was vengeance for the murder of her lord. 
Returning to the Earl of Crawford’s death-bed, she 
seized a down pillow, and rushing to the room where Hir 
Alexander Ogilvy lay helpless, she smothered him til! Ikj 
died. 

The Ogilvys and the Lindsays, once they had opened up 
a fend, in the nature of things as in the spirit of the age, 
did not suffer it to abate any of its rancour. It grew still 
more bitter, if this were possible. If the Lindsays had 
won, the Ogilvys did not own to defeat. The latter 
blamed their clan tartan for the rout, declaring that it 
had too much of that unlucky colour— gi-een ; and so they 
changed their tartan, choosing a pattern without it, 

“ An Ogilvy with green 
Should never be seen.” 

And as if to try the luck of their new colours, they kept 
on fighting whenever and wherever a body of Lindsays 
presented themselves. So often were these clans at war, 
that the counties of Angus and Mearns were in a constant 
state of fever and commotion. So distressing was this 
perennial disturbance of the peace, that Cardinal Beaton, 
when Abbot of Aherbrothock at a later date, declared 
that unless the clans made up their quarrel and Screed 
to live at peace, he should be compelled to pronounce the 
curse of the Church upon them. As this warning v^'ent 
unheeded, it is alleged that he actually did so, to thp 
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effect til at “ every future Lindsay should be poorer than 
his father,” and that “ every future Ogilvy should be 
madder than his mother.” It would appear, however, 
as will be seen presently, that the illustrioii.s prelate had 
no solid intention of harming either of them, or wishing 
them harm, as he effected very intimate alliances ^nth 
both families in the near future. 

If he did not take the conspicuous place in the affairs 
of State which his father had done, and was more paro- 
chial in his views and in the display <jf his energies, Sir 
John Ogilvy gave a proportion of his time to Parliament 
and served on several of its Commissions. One especially, 
on the subject-matter of which he was particularly in- 
terested, may be mentioned as serving to show the civil 
disability of the higher grades of the priesthood at this 
time under the law of Scotland. How or when it 
originated may only be conjectured, but from ancient 
times by common practice, described as “ unusual,” the 
movable goods, or personal estate, of a Bishop lapsed to 
the Crown upon his death, whether he died testate or 
intestate. In 1258, Pope Ale.Kander IV. issued a Bull 
prohibiting the custom, but this, on the ground of policy, 
was subsequently recalled by his successor, Martin IV., 
in 1282, and the right of the Crown seems to have been 
unchallenged, notwithstanding the representations of the 
Scottish hierarchy, for more than a century afterwards ; 
while the Schism in the Holy See practically closed the 
door against any redress from that quarter — at least, for 
the time being. Shortly after the accession of James I., 
the matter was raised in the Estates of Parliament, and 
Sir Walter Ogilvy, Lord High Treasurer, was sym- 
pathetic with the views of the clergy; but the clamant 
needs of the public purse forbade immediate redress. On 
James II. personally assuming the authority of gorera- 
meat, the Bishops revived the case, with the result thal; 
Parliameat appoiated a Commission i^preseatatire of 
the three Estates to hear the claims of the Mersirehy; 
Sir^ John Ogilvy,, representing the 'Oommeme,' 
whole weight of his iaflueBee,ia.f«vou)r of what-he'hailed 
$a, ',act: of luitiee,'’' ChurcAuaiBi^;; of 
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Abbey of Aberbrotbock, large-hearted, and of a generonw 
disposition, he was all in favour of redress, and largely 
through his instrumentality the Bishops came into their 
own. 

Bordering upon his eightieth year, he was appointed, 
19th January, 1480, Bailie of the Abbey of St. Mary, 
Ooupar. This office he held only for a year, when h(' 
resigned it in favour of Sir George Rattray of Rattray. 
The last few years of his life were spent in consolidating 
his widely-scattered possessions. He died in June, 1480, 
predeceased by his second wife, Margaret, Oountctss of 
Moray, some time in the seventies, and was buried in the 
'' Isle ” of the Kirk of Kinnell. 
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For fully tliree hundred yeai's the Ogilvys had taken a 
promineut place in the life of the nation, and had at 
length been rewarded and honoured for their loyal and 
patriotic service. It was but a foretast<^ of royal favour 
which at a later date received a more ample recognition 
from the Sovereign, it is tnui, hut meanwhile, from what 
has already be(ui recorded of their history, it will 
generally be considered that the elevation of tlie family 
to the I^eerage was as richly deserved as it was generously 
bestowed. In the case of the House of Airlie, the idea 
that a family is, in .some degree, what its ancestors have 
made it is handsomely illustrated- Loyalty to the throne 
was ever the ideal of the Ogilvys, and although, as one 
member of the family admitted, they had suffered “ gryt 
skaith” in the royal service, nevertheless “tlxay 
flourishit ye better.” The present instance, as will be 
seen, is a case in point. 

James, Lord Ogilvy of Airlie, was the eldest son of Ms 
father’s first marriage with Marion Seton of Seton, and was 
born at Airlie Castle in the neighbourhood of 1430, where 
he spent the first ten years of his life. Nothing is known of 
his youth or education, but his removal to Bolshan Castle 
on the death of his grandfather in 1440 and Ms proximity 
to the Abbey of Aberbrothock as a seat of learning, may 
readily suggest that he was carefully instructed id 
classical literature and especially in the laws and con'( 
stitution of the country. At the age of twenty he made 
the ‘‘ Grand Tour,” on Ms return from which his father 
gave over to, Mm the lands and Castle of Airlie,, said he 
, 'first becoiaes knoivn as Sir James Ogilvy of Aii*li^r',-,Aia 
he wwA./fiiwfft'. rnwried man,,havi33igne,'fetrer'tl«#.'l^^^ 
wive®,,; hy;tta^' of wltemL K^hJ^en, o^.'of'.lliem 
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bci advisable in the first instance to record his domestic 
and family affairs before seeking to pursue his public 
career, which, by Avay of caution it may be said here, was 
not as dramatic or gilded with high romance as might 
be expected. An able, level-headed person, cool, calcu- 
lating, and deliberate, he seems to have inherited the 
statesmanlike qualities of his grandfather, and, though 
well past middle life, by the force of circumstances was 
led to take an active interest in public and State affairs. 
He was essentially a family man, living for over thirty 
years at Airlie Castle, keeping strictly aloof from the 
manifold subtleties of Court intrigue so prevalent at this 
time among the great Barons. He married, firstly, 
shortly after his return from his extended tour on the 
Continent, Elizabeth Kennedy, generally supposed to 
have been the sister of Gilbert, first Lord Kennedy, by 
whom he had two sons ; 

1. John, Master of Ogilvy, who will be referred to later. 

2. Archibald, who proceeded to St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, where he embarked on the study of Law, and was 
a well-known Procurator, or “Porspe'aker,” at the Bar 
of the Lords of Council, where he frequently appeared in 
noted cases of the time till well into the reign of James V. 
There was no dearth of cases in those days when raid and 
plunder were of common occurrence, and when it was 
known that the Lords of Council were ever ready to hear, 
and if right were found, to give redress to the meanest 
subject. 

Lord Ogilvy married, secondly, Mary Douglas, daugh- 
ter of Archibald, fifth Earl of Angus, who is known to 
history as “Bell-the-Cat.” It was chiefly through Ms 
relations with the Douglas family that Lord Ogilvy was 
at length brought upon the scene of active political life. 
By his marriage with Lady Mary Douglas he had four 
sons and two daughters : 

3. Walter, who formed a distinct branch of the family, 
known as the Ogilvys of Balfour, who survived till th® 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

4. Alexander, who married Hicholace, daugh|» of 
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Alexander Stratoun of Lowranatone (Lauriston), whose 
forefathers at one time were in possession of “ the half- 
lands of Eroly.” In Jannaf.v, 1497, he and “Nicholace 
of Stratone, his spouse,” raised an “ accione and cause 
perseioit ” “ agane Alexander Stratoun for the wrangns 
postponyng and differing to delyver to the sade Alexander 
Ogilvy, sonne to James, Lord Ogilry al and haile the twa 
pairt of the movable giidis that pertenit to umqnhile 
Laurence Myddiltone of that Ilk, eftir the forme of his 
obiigacione made to the sade Alexander Ogilvy tharenpon 
. . . and to freith, releif, and Iceip the sadis Alexander 
Ogilvy and Mcholace, his s])onse, hairmles and skaithless 
at the hands of David, Walter, and Alexander Myddil- 
tone, sonnis of the sade umqnhile Laurence.” The Lords 
of Oousale decre(!d that Alexander Ogilvy and bis spouse 
should receive “ content ” and be “ hairmles and skaith- 
les”; while Alexander Stratoun, “because he tynt bis 
accione” was “distriwne for ane unlaw of XLs to be 
inbrocht to the Lordis.” 

5. Malcolm, of whom nothing is known. 

6. John, the second of the name, of whom, beyond the 
statement that he was in the Craig, there is no re<;ord. 

7. Isabella was married to Alexander Stewart, son and 
apparent heir to Sir James Stewart, Knight, Lord of 
Buchan and Auch ter house hy Dispcmsation, following a 
Biill of Innocent VIII., dated the Consistory of the 
Cathedral of Dtinkeld, lOth January, 1490. 

8. Margaret was married in 1482 at the Chapel of St. 
Ringan, Alyth, to Gilbert, grandson and heir of Sir Pin- 
lay Ramsay of Banff. The contract of marriage is dated 
10th April, 1482, in terms of which the “ toclier ” was to 
be “contented and paid ” within the aforesaid chapel at 
a given day. 

Lord Ogilvy married, thirdly, Helen the Graham, but 
there was no issue of this marriage, and it is unknown 
when Helen the Graham died, but Lord OgHvy, laying 

... iit iL.i.*.., -..Alt. V ................... s..... .ai 
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9. Janet, in connection with whom there is a curious 
marriage contract, dated 1503, when she could be little 
more than thirteen years of age, which reflects either a 
most accommodating disposition or an entire indifference 
of an unusual character on such occasions. She therein 
contracts to marry Alexander, son and apparent heir to 
George Gordon, younger, of Midmar, or whom failing, 
to James, his brother, when old enough to complete a 
marriage with her, or failing her, with her younger sister. 
Whether a marriage took place between Janet Ogilvy and 
one or other of the brothers is not recorded. 

10. Marion, the younger sister, achieved quite 
another destiny. As everyone who has a familiar 
acquaintance with the history of this period knows, and 
especially ecclesiastical history, Marion or Mariota 
Ogilvy, according to the representation of Churchmen, 
was the mistress of Cardinal Beaton and the mother of 
several of his children. Among historians of the Re- 
formed faith, the relationship between them has generally 
been regarded in the light of simple and frank con- 
cubinage. If it were so, then nothing can be said in 
justification of it ; but there are certain facts bearing on 
the situation which, if borne in mind, serve at least to 
mitigate the asperity of our judgment. These are, the 
state of the Church and the custom which for a long time 
existed among high ecclesiastics. As to the former, it 
must be admitted that it was frankly corrupt, and at best 
was little more than a secular institution. Religion was 
a by-product, while education and the economic affairs of 
the district were the chief concerns of the religious insti- 
tutions. The priests were men of the world, frequently 
employed in trade, who gave a large proportion of their 
time, and thought, and energy to the business of their 
particular province; and it must be said of them that 
they in many respects led the way, and thereby set an 
example to the large landed proprietors in improving the 
eystem of land cultivation and the ordinary methods of 
transacting business. In a large measure, WMle liig 
|erotion to industry was mainly productive of good, 
•placement of the spiritual ideal by the secular ihlsw^ 
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was instrumejatal in lowering the moral tone of the 
servants of the Ohnrch to that of general citizens, giving 
rise to the biting satire : “ ’Tis thought that earth is more 
obliged to priests for bodies than heaven for souls.” 

But apart from the state of the Church, the custom of 
high ecclesiastics serves to show that the cohabitation of 
Cardinal Beaton and Marion Ogllvy was not regarded in 
the light of a scandal. It was, and had for long been, 
the general practice for exalted Churchmen to indulge 
the luxury of a wife, and in this they had the approval of 
the great Barons, who occasionally stipulated that the 
Abbot of the district should be married, or, if preferred, 
domesticated. The celibacy of Churchmen was intro- 
duced only towards the end of the eleventh century. Till 
the decree of Pope Gregory VII., all the clergy might 
either marry or have concubines; while even till the 
Council of Eheims, in 1148, monks might marry. Mal- 
colm TI. had only two daughters, the elder of whom, 
Bethoc, was married to Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, by 
whom she had a son, Duncan I., who for six years was 
King of Scots, It is not to be supposed that Malcolm 
gave his daughter in marriage unworthily. As the 
Church was now rich, its great benefices were sought after 
by men of the highest rank, who were courted by the 
nobility, and over whom they held precedence. For 
society reasons and for freedom of intercourse and social 
commerce, it was desirable that, while the ordinary priest 
shotild be a celibate, the Church dignitary should be 
married, and this was the general and recognised prac- 
tice at this particular time. Cardinal Beaton's contem- 
porary, Donald, Abbot of Ooupar, uncle to the fourth 
Earl of Argyll, was a married man, and lived Joyfully 
with the wife of his bosom at Arthurstone, and had a 
large family of sons and daughters. The relationship 
between David Beaton and Marion Ogilvy was that of 
husband and ydfe, united by a morganatiie mahTjua^ 
which, though hot eountenauced/by the Church ' 

was yet' not contfahy 'to the law pf the land, 'heing;ih';^' 

■ naturt'.pf a'Oitii 'pcrntTfiteti ''irwfute Thih 

.yjnw is: . ,h«n>hh. '"P rI; ‘ hy.'.'Iihiters' :0: , 
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4th November, 1539, of the Cardinal’s children by Marion 
Ogilvy. 

David Beaton was Abbot of Aberbrothock when he 
entered the bonds of domesticity with this daughter of 
the House of Airlie. The date of the union’^ cannot be 
ascertained. It was not before 6th August, 1525, as at 
this date she was living at Airlie, where a short time 
before her mother, Janet Lyle, had died, according to a 
document of a testamentary character signed at “ Airlie ” 
by “ Mary Ogylyvy ” as “ ye doehter executrix and intro- 
mittour of Jean Lyle, Lady Ogilvy, my modyr.” It 
must, however, have been shortly after, as on 22nd May, 
1528, David Beaton granted to Marion Ongylvy, for 
certain sums of money and “other causes,” the life-rent 
of the lease of the lands of Burnton of Ethie and others. 
He also granted to her, besides other benefactions, the 
lands of Melgund which he had purchased, and on which 
he had built the castle of that name. So far as known 
there were seven children, which are certified by docu- 
mentary evidence as the children of Marion Ogilvy : four 
sons and three daughters. One of the sons, Alexander, 
received a grant from the Crown of the lands of Baikie, 
in 1539, in the forfeiture of the Glamis estates, which he 
lost on their restoration to the Glamis family in 1543. 
He became Archdeacon of Lothian and held the estate of 
Hospitalfield. The other sons were James and John. 
David, the eldest son, succeeded to Melgund on the death 
of his mother. The three daughters were Margaret, 
Agnes, and Mary ; the eldest, Margaret, was married to 
David, tenth Earl of Crawford, the marriage contract 
being dated at St. Andrews, 10th April, 1646. The cere- 
mony took place with princely magnificence at Findhaven 
Castle, the Cardinal giving his daughter away. The 
“tocher” was of unheard-of munificence, amounting to 
4,000 merks, which in those days represented great 
wealth. A^es was married, first, to John Ochterlony 
of Kelly, evidence of their union being still traceable on 
a corbel of the old house of Balmedies bearing the initials 

» In "Genealogical Collections” it is stated: «He mawied by 
mspensafeion. 
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I.O. and the Ocliterlonj arms, and A.B. mth the coat 
of Beaton of Balfonr. She was mamcd, secondly, to 
George Gordon of Gight, who, it is recorded, on 
22nd Noremhei*, 1577, sold lands to his wife, Agnes 
Beaton, daughter of the late Mariota Ogilvy, ' domina de 
Melgund.’ ” 

Mary was married to Alexander Lindsay of Vayne, in 
the parish of Fern, and had issue. 

Cardinal Beaton has been descidbed as the Wolsey of 
Scotland, a man of inordinate ambition and avarice, an 
adept in the arts of priestly and courtly intrigue: and 
filling as he did the highest oflices in Church and State, 
he unscrupulously made them subservient to the ag- 
grandisement of his family and party. A man of great 
talents, he aimed at sui>reme pow(U’ in the State, and by 
allying himself with tlu^ Regent, Mary of Guise, and the 
French i)arty, he set in opi>ositioii to himself the greater 
section of the nobility and th<? iulluenee of the English 
Crown. With all who prof(*ssed sympathy with Re- 
formed doctrine, which was iiow taking fast hold of the 
people, he was a mercih'ss persecutor, and, as such, was 
justly odious to them, while h<^ made numerous enemies 
besides by his forceful interference in political matters. 
His tragic deaf.h was the result of the combined hatred 
and resentment of the Reformers, and largely instigated 
and encouraged by the English monarch, who recognised 
in Mm an opposing forf‘.e which thwart('d all his schemes. 
The feeling of the tiinc^ in respect to him of a great 
majority of the nation has been expressed by Sir David 
Lindsay : 

“ As for the Cardinal, I grant, 

He was the man we well could want, 

And we’ll forget him sfjon ; 

And yet I think the sooth to say, 

Although the loon is weel away, 

The deed was foully done.” 

Marion Ogilvy was living at the Castle of St. Andrews 
with him at the time of the assassination, and was seen 
emerging frona his room as the assassiM w« living. 
She returned tO'Jdelgnnd' CJairt;!®, wh«ee'Sh© lived 'for the 
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next thirty years. The memorials of his union with her 
may still he read on the ruins of his castle. Over one 
window of a room of it are the Ogilvy arms, and over 
another window of the same room are the Beaton arms, 
while on the corbel of the stair leading to it are the Ogilvy 
arms with the initials M. O. 

But apparently Marion Ogilvy did not long mourn the 
loss of her distinguished Cardinal. On 29th May, 154C, 
she was bereft of her lover, and by June, 1549, she 
appeared in Acts and Decreets as “ Marion Ogilvy, the 
Lady of Melgund, the relict of the umquhill_ William 
Douglas.” She survived till 1575, when she died, leav- 
ing a will in which she expressed the desire to be buried 
“in the Isle of the Parish Kirk of Kinnell quhair my 
predecessouris lys.” 

Lord Ogilvy added to his patrimonial acres by acquir- 
ing certain lands in the parishes of Craig, Inverkeillor, 
and Farnell; the last-named consisting of land adjacent 
to his property in Kinnell. During his father’s lifetime 
he was appointed by the monks Chamberlain and Jus- 
ticiar of the Abbey, and at his death succeeded to the 
hereditary office of Bailie. He seems to have been in 
great favour with the brotherhood, as he was in addition 
appointed Bailie of the Regality of Brechin. Up to thh 
time he was chiefly engaged in provincial government ant 
the development of his estates. He was possessed ol 
talents which might have led him into a wider held, anc 
the reason why he remained in the more restricted sphere 
may have been the lack of opportunity. This came t( 
him late in life, when he was bordering on his sixtietl 
year, but he embraced it with alacrity, and with all tha 
passion for loyalty inherent in the Ogilvy nature. 

James III . — a perplexing figure in Scottish history 
weak and avaricious, unwise as he was unwarlike, whoa 
imprudent choice of friends, combined with a total lac) 
of courage, brought upon him the odium of a large sectioi 
of the nobility who resented the one and held him in con 
tempt for the other — paid the usual penalty of effemihsw; 
— ^revolt and rebellion. 

Without entering into the long story of James’s 
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ness and avarice and inconsiderate policy generally, 
whicli alienated many who were friendly and increased 
the rancour of those who were hostile, it may be said thal, 
in consequence of these and other causes of distemper a 
league was formed of the discontented lords, who were 
apprehensive that the King would find means to avenge 
the slaughter of his favourites and the restrictions placed 
upon his own person. It was a formidable combination, 
comprising most of the great Border Barons who had 
collected their forces and were ready to take; the field. 
On hearing of the approach of such an army, James, after 
fortifying Stirling Castle, where he left his son in charge 
of the Governor, fled to the Midlands and North of Scot- 
land to the Ogilvys, the Lindsays, the Grahams, the 
Buthvens, the Gordons, and the Murrays of Atholl, all 
loyal to the Crown, who instantly rallied to support the 
authority of the Sovereign. Sir James Ogilvy of Airlio 
as he yet was, though well into years when most men 
hesitate to adventure the hazards of the battlefield, imme- 
diately collected the men of Angus, and at their head 
Joined the Koyal Standard. The other noblemen fol- 
lowed in like manner, when an army approaching the 
number of thirty thousand was speedily assembled and 
marched for Stirling. Meanwhile the insurgent Barons 
had contrived a scheme whereby they sought to impress 
their action with an air of authority. Obtaining possession 
of Prince James, then a youth of fifteiui, on the plea that 
his father was bringing Englishmen into the country to 
overthrow its liberties, in his name they declared war 
against the King. The armies came iii sight of each 
other not far from the historic scene of Bannockburn. 
Sir James Ogilvy, with his men from the Braes of Angus, 
was on the right wing under the command of the Earl 
of Crawford and Lord David Lindsay. The Ogilvys and 
the Lindsays might have their domestic dlflferences, their 
rivaMes and their racial feuds, but in a cause th# 
appealed to both alike, to their patriotism, to Iheir sente 
of honour, to their courage and fighting gusditieg, they 
could 'be companions-iU'arm't, Broths oo' /the ''field of 
battle*--their.oulyi-ivaipy;itoeiccelinbrayed^ '' ''' 
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James III., ever faint-hearted, timid and effeminate, 
trembled at the sight of so fierce a conflict, but when he 
saw his own banner in the ranks of the enemy and learned 
that his son was in arms against him, his heart altogether 
failed him, and, mounting the fast horse which Lord 
Lindsay had given Mm in case of defeat and pursuit, he 
fled towards Stirling. Thrown from his horse, an enemy 
in the guise of a priest foully murdered him. On the 
news of the King’s death, hostilities ceased. 

James IV., when he came to understand how he had 
been deceived by the insurgent lords, and to reflect that, 
by his presence in the field against his father, he was in 
some degree accessory to Ms death, deeply repented the 
crime, and, as might be expected, regarded with favour 
that section of the nobility who had taken up arms in 
defence of their Sovereign. Two years later, when it was 
determined by Parliament to send an embassy to Prance 
for the purpose of renewing the alliance with that king- 
dom and confirming the commercial privileges mutually 
enjoyed by the French and Scottish merchants, after 
which the Ambassadors were to proceed to the Cotirt of 
Spain, or other parts, to seek a bride for the young King, 
and also to the Court of Denmark with the object of 
renewing the amicable relations between the two coun- 
tries, Sir James Ogilvy was appointed Ambassador to 
Denmark, where he displayed such prudence and con- 
ducted the negotiation committ(id to him with such diplo- 
matic skill and sound judgment, as Balfour states in his 
“ Annals” : 

** quho did so brauly carey himselve ther, and with sich 
dexterity and wisdome performed his business, to the King’s 
contentment, so that for his guid service, at his return, he was 
created Lord Ogilvy.” 

He was raised to the Peerage on 28th April, 1491. 

“ In Barone and banrent, a Lord of his Parliament, tod he 
and his heirs to be callit and nominat Lord Ogilvy of Airlie in 
all tyme to cum, with all prerogatives and privilegies,” 

For the next few years he was assiduous in the discharge 
of Ms Parliamentary duties, and he was eminently 
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for the work of the Legisl attire. When it is recognised 
that at this period many of the great Barons could neither 
read nor write, inasmuch as Lord Ogilvy, after the 
manner of his House, had received a liberal education, he 
was in a position not only to appreciate but to be helpful 
in furthering certain proposals which came before the 
Parliament. The invention of the art of printing and the 
establishment of the Oaxton Press in England a quarter 
of a century before this time gave a great impetus to the 
desire for education. The effect of the new learning” 
at Oxford reached Scotland, with the result that educa- 
tion, if in a limited form, was made compulsory. Besides 
attending Parliament, Lord Ogilvy sat as a Lord of 
Council, which, as may be gathered f rom its Acta,” was 
the equivalent of a Court of Justice. After the type of 
his grandfather, 8ir Walter Ogilvy, he was more a states- 
man than a soldier; more inclined for the cool work of 
administration than the heated passion of tin? field. The 
last recorded incident of his life was in the year 1500 — 
a small matter, trivial it may be thought, but it reflects 
his conciliatory disposition as wmll as his cautious 
manner, as the straw shows how the wind is blowing. 
Lord Lovat was the possessor of a property adjacmit to 
Lord Ogilvy’s estate of Bolshan, while iioth marched with 
lands owned by Lord Glamis. Frontiers have (wer been 
points of danger among nations, and estate boundaries 
among landed proprietors. There was a dispute, and the 
cause of it was the carting of fuel, or peat, at the point 
where the throe estates met. Ijord LovaPs tenants, in 
order to avoid committing a trespass, had to make a long 
detour by reason of the ford of a watercourse being a 
considerable distance from the peat-bog. It was a matter 
for accommodation, but strong feeling had been en- 
gendered, and in those days it had but one outlet— -a 
stand-up fight. Lord Glamis had interdicted any inter- 
ference with the burn, and the clash of arms wa» 
imminent, when Lord Ogilvy appeared upon the scene, 
and in conciliatory speech advised the disputants to 
desist from strife, giving the prondse that he wonld con- 
sult with Lor4 Glanatii', as 'to the easiest 'way 'of leading 
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their fuel. This conciliatory spirit, exotic of the period 
in Scotland, shows the manner of man he was— shrewd, 
peace-loving, diplomatic, and, "withal, broad-minded and 
generous-hearted; serving to confirm Balfour’s descrip- 
tion of his ambassadorial mission to Denmark, where he 
‘'did so hrauly carry himselve, and with sich dexterity 
and wisdome performed his business, to the King’s con- 

Lord Ogilvy died in the spring of the year 1504, in the 
seventy -fourth year of his age, survived by Janet Lyle, 
Lady Ogilvy, who, with her two young children, had her 
life-rent of Airlie Castle. He was buided beside his 
father and grandfather in the "Isle” of the Kirk of 
Kinnell. 



JOHN, SECOND LORD OGILVY OF 
AIRLIE 


It wonld be expectinj? too much to look forward to ai wic- 
cession of distinguished unui of ecpuil merit, of the same 
outstanding iibility and of similar qualities of disposition 
and temperament, in a.ny family, even the most noi.(jd 
and illustrious. Apart altogetlier from those “ diver- 
sities of gifis ” of which an Apostle wrote as distinguish- 
ing the relative ministries of life, and which are as 
applicable to the s<weral generations of a family as to 
the callings and pursuits (»f the world, there may not 
have been the same opi)ortnaities to call f(;rth what- 
ever power they might possess, or offer the occasion for 
the display of inherent ability. It is generally true that 
there is a tide in the affairs of meji, but “ the flood which 
leads on to fortune ” is seasonal, and in this respect 
may be adventitious. Similar situations will arise as 
our history proceeds— as, indeed, they have already 
occurred— when there will appear an actual disparity of 
talent, and a comparable differcume and inferiority of 
character; but in the present case, if Lord Ogiivy did 
not succeed in leaving any lasting impression upon his 
time, it was for the two substantial reasons that for the 
most part of Ms life he was overshadowed by his great- 
parent, who loomed so largely on the political horizon, 
and when he at length succeeded to the family honours, 
he only enjoyed their tenure for less than two ycArs. But 
Ms life was neither barren nor unfruitful. 

Born at Airlie Castle about 1453, he was the eldest son 
by the first marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of the fir^t 
Lord Kennedy. Practically nothing is known of Ms 
youth, or education, or the general equipment of hit Ufe- 
The loss of .the .family,: papers at tha hnmlfig, of 
Castle fleprirei. this , narj»"ttve> ■ at' this' :i«(rtiotilar ' petrol, 
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of those domestic touches which help so much to reveal 
the character and disposition of the individual, and 
enable one to make a close acquaintance and hold fellow- 
ship with him, as will be done shortly. Lord Ogilvy first 
emerges into notice in 1472 as “ Schir Jhone Ogilby of 
Pyngask.” The likelihood is that, according to the cus- 
tom of the family, as in the case of his father, who on 
attaining manhood was given the lands of Airlie, from 
which he took his designation, so on reaching his nine- 
teenth year, and it seems likely on the occasion of his 
marriage, Lord Ogilvy received the estate of Fingask in 
Perthshire, and during his father's lifetime was known 
as “of Fingask,” and sat as a Lord of Council, accord- 
ing to the Sederunt of that body, with the title of “ Baron 
Ogilvy of Fyngask.” He married Jean, elder daughter 
of William, second Lord Graham, and his wiftj Amie 
Douglas, daughter of George, fourth Earl of Angus; 
Lady Ogilvy’s brother being the first Earl of Montrose. 
By the marriage there was a family of two sons and two 
daughters : 

1. James, Master of Ogilvy, whose career will be nar- 
rated in due course. 

2. Anthony, who entered the priesthood, and for a time 
was Rector of Inchbrayok. Under date 14th October, 
1516, he was granted by instrument of sasine “ certain 
tenements in Brechin apud montein farine” (probably 
the Shelling Hill. Four years later, on 22ud September, 
1620, there is a tack of the Chaplains of the Choir of th(i 
Cathedral Church of Brechin in his favour of a tenement 
in Brechin which he occupied. The date of Ms promo- 
tion is unknown, but he became Abbot of Glenluce. 

There is confusion over the names of the daughters. 
According to Douglas, the elder of the two was named — 

3. Elizabeth, who was married to William Wood of 
Bonnyton, near Arbroath. The Scots Peerage gives her 
name as Margaret, and asserts that by this name she was 
known as his spouse in 1629. The Woods were an old 
AberdeensMre family, “heritable constables of the 
Castle of Kincardine and Fettercairn,” “Knights of 
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Oolpney,” and acquired tile property in Angus by mar- 
riage with tbe heiress of Tullock of Bonnyton. ' They 
make a dramatic appearance later in this history, and it 
may be well to remember this family alliance in view of 
future exploits. 

4. The second daughter was named Janet, and is stated 
to have married Walter Lichtoun of Ulyshaven. It may 
be recollected that the Lichtouns were closely related 
to the Ogilvys ; Walter Lichtoun being “ the uterine 
brother” of Sir Walter Ogilvy, Sheriff of Angus. 
Whether she was an additional daugiiter of the marriage 
of Lord Ogilvy and Jean Graham, or, what is mor() Jiktdy, 
an offspring of nature, there is among the “C(»ntracts” 
in the Oortachy Inventory, under date 28th May, 1502, 
“a dispensation by James, Arciibishop of Kt, Andrews 
and Duke of Ross for the marriage of Waiter Lichtoun 
a laic and Marjorie, a woman, both in the Diocese of ISt. 
Andrews, related in the fourth degree.” The dispensa- 
tion is witnessed by John, Earl of Mar, and William 
Preston, Vicar of GJamis. On the back of the document 
the name of the “woman” is stated as “Marjorie 
Ogilvy.” 

Fingask, acquired by Sir Walter Ogilvy in 1403, was 
picturesquely situated on a terrace near the base of a hill 
that overlooked the fertile Garse of Gowrie, witfiin ten 
miles of the Fair City of Perth. There was an ancient 
castle, said to have been built in 1194, part of which con- 
stitutes a large portion of the present mansion. This 
property remained in the Airlie family till the middle 
of the sixteenth century, wh<in it was sold, in 166T, to 
Patrick Thriepland, Treasurer of Perth. It was to 
Fingask Castle that the young Master of Ogilvy took Ms 
bride of the illustrious House of Graham, and where he 
lived most of Ms married life, and where Ms cMldren 
were born. Whatever may have been his personal quali- 
fications, he at least shared in the reflected honour of Ms 
father, as, in 1493, he was an Envoy of Jaines I?, fo 
England, who granted him and those accompanying Min 
,on the' mission a safe-conduct between that, country 'ahd 
Gotland* The object of the envoyage' 'was'.to co'urt', good 
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relations with, Henry VII. Notwithstanding repeated 
truces, strengthened by negotiations and proposals of 
marriage for the young Sovereign, the good understand- 
ing with England was neither cordial nor sincere. The 
insurgent nobles who had misled James IV. into rebelling 
against his father, now that they had been displaced by 
others, had opened up treasonable intercourse with the 
English King, who favoured, and was suspected of 
encouraging, their designs of seizing the person of James 
and so obtaining the power of government. It was the 
policy of his counsellors, notwithstanding their know- 
ledge of the plots in agitation against him, to maintain 
the peace with their southern neighbours. It was only in 
appearance, as after-events proved, but meanwhile, on the 
ground that “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
Lord Ogilvy’s mission fulfilled its immediate purpose of 
preserving for the time, at least, something like friendly 
relations. 

In 1496 he took his seat as a Lord of Council, and sat 
continuously till the year 1504. By 1498 he is designated 
“ Baron of Fingask.” 

On succeeding to the title and estates on the death of 
his father in 1504, Lord Ogilvy took up his residence at 
Bolshan Castle as Bailie and Justiciar of the Abbey of 
Aberbrothock. The association of the family with this 
property had behind it an interesting historical senti- 
ment. One of the seats of the ancient Mormaers of 
Angus, forfeited to the Crown on Gillebride being de- 
clared an outlaw, but restored to him by William “ the 
Lion” on 31st October, 1343, Margaret, Countess of 
Angus, bestowed the lands of Bolshan on the Monastery 
of Arbroath “ for the welfare of the soul of her deceased 
lord, John Stewart, Earl of Angus.” It was now the 
chief seat of the House of Airlie. But Lord Ogilvy's 
tenure of the family honour and their principal residence 
was brief. Still in the flush and pride of his manhood, 
bordering on his fifty-fourth year, and scarcely two years 
after the death of his father, he died at the Castle of 
Bolshan in the year 1605, and was gathered to his fathep 
in the Kirk of Kinnell, 



JAMES, THIRD LORD OGILVY OF AIRLIE 

OUK narrative has reached a period, when the temptation 
is great to enter on a general survey of the state of the 
country in its intellectual, social, political, and religious 
aspects, and to describe the habits, customs, and manners 
of the po<jple, since it may now be said that the nation 
had slowly emerged from a state of barbarism into some- 
thing like an approacii f,f) civilisation. The li(‘ld, how- 
ever, is so wide that only a cursory glance of the situa- 
tion is possibkj. A Frenchman who visit(*.d Scotland 
exactly a century before, in the reign of Robert III., 
reported that the country “was rather desert than in- 
habited, and more abundant in savages than in cattle,” 
while another described it as “ rich in flesh, iish, and 
milk, but mountainous and strange is the country, and 
tluj people rough and savage.” The latter suggests— what 
indeed was the case— that the economic condition of the 
country was pastoral rather than agricultural; flocks 
and herds, as among the ancient Jewish patriarchs, being 
the chief source of wealth, as attending them was the 
main employment. “It is a cold country,” wrote 
another foreign visitor so late as the middle of the 
fifteenth century, “fertile of few sorts of grain, and 
generally void of trees.” Oats and barley were the only 
“ sorts of grain ” cultivated ; the one for the staple breads 
the other the national beverage. But “ ill blows the wind 
that profits nobody ” : James I., by his enforced residence 
in England, had become acquainted with a more advajftced 
civilisation, which, on his return to his native country, 
enabled him to see the defects of his people, and to dtr^t 
them in im|wroving their condition. To give a greater 
variety of fqdd!* he enacted that a proporRon of evea?y 
holding., shonld: 'IN cnltlvate4, .andlnMdlttctn,.ta'bat» and 
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barley, wheat, peas, and beans were to be sown. Gardens 
sprang into being and vegetables were grown which, 
down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, were 
called “herbs.” The King of Scots set the fashion in 
respect to dietary, and the nobles speedily followed his 
example. In addition to the time-honoured oatmeal 
porridge and cakes, meat boiled with meal and a few 
vegetables was the common diet, while the nobleman 
augmented this fare by the large supplies of game, fur 
and feather, with which his lands abounded. Besides 
the home-brewed ale and distilled liquor, imported wines 
and other luxuries were now the fashion among the better 
classes. With his experience of the splendour of the 
English Court, aided by a sympathetic English Queen, 
James introduced some of the more refined customs of 
that Court ; appeared in public in royal robes, while his 
consort dressed magnificently. The great lords and their 
womenfolk were quick to follow the royal example. 
Hitherto the manners of the Barons were as rough as they 
can be painted — rude, uncouth, and barbarous; and 
though far from anything like refinement, there was now 
at least an attempt at being considerate and deferential. 
Education was spreading by leaps and bounds. St. 
Andrews University had kindled the desire on the part of 
the nobles to have their sons educated. Theology, philo- 
sophy, canon and civil law, were the subjects chiefly 
taught; and as showing how widespread the ambition 
was, Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities were established 
during the fifteenth century, while Edinburgh soon fol- 
lowed. The common people, too, had their opportunity, 
many of the great landlords establishing schools in their 
particular districts, largely at their own expense. In 
respect to religion, the first mutterings of unrest and 
dissatisfaction were being heard, which swelled into a 
deep diapason of discontent and distrust, that found a 
full voice later when a Lord Ogilvy was found in the 
front ranks in defence of righteousness and truth. But 
what was never absent from the minds of the Scottish 
people was the thought of war. Up to this time and for 
a hundred and fifty years after, they had never known 
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what it was to be at peace for any considerable length of 
time. If they were not at war with the eneiu\', tliey were 
certain to be tighting among themselves. Learning from 
English soldiers tluit archery had ah^'ays giv<*u them an 
advantage over the Scottish armies, James I. institnted 
this arm of the service ; butts being erected near every 
parish chxirch for practice with the bow and arrow, while 
wapinshaws wei’e held at the (ihief centi*es of the several 
regalities by way of friendly rivalry in the art. The 
Lowlanders, however, did not take kindly to the bow and 
arrow; they were wedded to the swrtrd, tli<! spear, and the 
battle-axe ; and after a short tinns while the Highlanders, 
who had adopted with enthusiasm tliis hnstrument of war, 
had developed a marv<dl<jns proficiency and were able to 
sendahody of t en thousand ar<dter8 to siipimri James HI. 
at the Battle of Samdiie Burn, it had fallen into desuetude 
in the Lowlands. James IV., convinced that the rela- 
tions between bis cotnitry and EnglrMul were, notwith- 
standing a show of friendship, prc-carious, now proposed 
to resuscitate the practice of archcwy among the Lowland 
clans, and Lord Cgilvy a« Btiilie of fhe Regality of 
Brechin was appointed to organise the forces and super- 
intend the wai)inshaw. 

Of his lordship’s early life little is known. The first 
recorded incident is that of his tnarriage, which is in- 
teresting. The long-standing Raid hef.weeji the Ogilvys 
and the Lindsays, which, by the union of their forces in 
support of the Crown, had gradually diminished in ran- 
cour, was now, for the time being at least, practically 
reconciled. Whatever may have been the effect of the 
appeal of Cardinal Beaton, their companionship in arms 
in a common cause had brought the Norman Lindsay and 
the Celtic Ogilvy together on something lik(». friendly 
terms, Now the marriage of Lord Ogilvy to Isabel, 
daughter of Alexander, seventh Earl of Crav^ord, nnited 
the families, so long estranged, in friendly intercoorse, 
and in the near future their forces in a costly stra^le. 
By this marriage there was, a family of 'three sohS'aad. 
fete dhughteta^.'of .whomir wifh the te^ccej^lion' of'the el^ieffc 
»a had ^4' thew fe 'Jittte t0''reo#4,i' 
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1. James, Master of Ogilvy, who will come on for 
review later. 

2. John, of whom nothing is known. 

3. Archibald, who was Bailie-Depute to his nei)hew, 
Lord Ogilvy, in Ooupar. 

4. Mary, who was married to David Lyon of Oossins. 

5. Isabel, who was married to David Strachan of 
Oarmylie, a man of enterprise who, as showing the mode 
in which the young were instructed before the institu- 
tion of parish schools, on 5th March, 3500, endowed a 
chaplainry there and made provision that the Chaplain 
shall be bound continually to keep a school for the in- 
struction of youth. 

G. Beatrice, who was married to David Gardyne of 
Leys. 

7. Margaret, of whom nothing is known. 

Lord Ogilvy was served heir to his father “in the 
Baronies of Lintrathen and others ” before a jury at 
Dundee on 13th October, 1505. At the time he would be 
about thirty-two years of age. In addition to the here- 
ditary offices, he became a Lord of Council and an active 
Member of Parliament. As explanatory of the functions 
of the former tribunal, a ease was recently mentioned for 
the double purpose of recording an incident in the late 
lord s career, and giving an example of the cases that were 
submitted to it ; but it may be advisable now to give some 
idea of the origin and constitution of that body. Before 
the time of James I. the administration of justice, not- 
withstanding the fact that there was a clearly prescribed 
code of laws, was as precarious as it was ineffectual. 
So far as the great Barons were concerned, public laws 
were ignored; they were a law unto themselves, and 
private revenge against the person who had incurred 
their displeasure was the only justice they would 
recognise. James I., in this as in many other ways, 
inaugurated a more impartial system by instituting a 
regular court of law, to which he gave the name of Lords 
of Session. The Judges were capable persons ohojfea 
fFO'iB among the Estates of Pariiamexit;, whose : 
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tioa extended to all matters of civil causes, and being a 
Committee of the Estates their judgment was final. 
But, inasmuch as this Court met only three times in the 
year and for forty days at a time, James lY., to remedy 
both inconvenience and delay, appointed other Judges, 
called Lords of Council, who sat continuously in “ Daily 
Council ” and were invested with similar powers to those 
of the Lords of S<ission. These Lords of Council were 
not necessarily Members of Parliament, but were chosen 
in the first instance on the strength of the known probity 
of their character, their Judicial fitness, their social 
standing, and not least their loyalty to the (3rown. Lord 
Ogilvy, on succeeding his father in the estates and 
honours, took his seat as a Lord of Council, and con- 
tinued to act with conscientious fidelity till his life was 
cut short in that nudancholy disastw’ to Scottish arms 
and to the flower of the Rcottish nobility. 

On 7th September, 1510, Lady fjlamis remninced all 
the rights which she hud to the lands of Wester Ooul, 
Middle Coni, Balentore, and Formal, lying in the barony 
of Lintrathen, to Lord Ogilvy “in place of the Friars of 
Dundee.” The deed was witnessed by, among others, 
“Andrew Russell, a religious and learned man, Pro- 
fessor in sacred Theology, and Olnardian of the Brothers 
of Dundee.” Nearly two years later, on 20th May, 1512, 
he purchased from Thomas Ogilvy of Clova, for the sum 
of one hundred mei’ks, the reversion of Raverny in Lin- 
trathen. By these acquisitions the whole barony, at one 
time the territory of the ancient House of Durward, 
came to be included in the Airlie estates. 

The following year saw the termination of a useful and 
promising life. Death reaped a great harvest among the 
nobility of Scotland in the year of God 1513. Flodden 
was a great disaster as it is an unwholesome memory. 
Against the advice of Ms wisest counsellors and con- 
trary to the opinion of the Estates of Parliament, 
J ames IV resenting the contemptuous tTMbtment of Mm 
by bis brother-in-law, took occasion, when' Henry; VTII-' 
vor with Erance, to.dnrsMie ISagland 'with^a royal 
army. ; ' l^ie aMotly a;:^on<ii bnO 'between 
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the two Sovereigns, who were mucli akin in the oMnracy 
of their temperament. Incensed, among other things, by 
the fact that the English naonarch’s obstinate refusal 
to deliver to Ms sister, the Queen of Scotland, a valualde 
legacy of jewels which had been left her by her father’s 
will, the King of Scots nourished Ms passion for revenge. 
Inopportunely for the peace of the country, an appeal 
from the French on the strength of the old alliance to 
intervene on their behalf, backed by a flattering and 
seductive letter from the Queen of France, who avowed 
herself Ms mistress and lady-love, and sending Mm a 
ring from her own finger, so inflamed the romantic 
gallantry of James IV., that, according to the spirit of 
chivalry of that age, he felt that in honour he could not 
refuse her request. Thus, war with England became 
inevitable, much to the reluctance of the great body of the 
nobility, who, opposed to the proposition, were yet 
warmly attached to the person of the Sovereign in a 
measure and to a degree hitherto unknown to the occu- 
pant of the Scottish throne. 

Against their own judgment, yet out of affection and 
loyalty to the King whose popularity was so great, the 
nobles from one end of the country to the other devotedly 
obeyed his summons and rallied to Ms standard. There 
were few of the great Barons who were physically equal 
to the ardours of such a campaign that did not respond 
to the call of their Sovereign, and most of them were 
accompanied by their sons of military age to swell the 
ranks of the royal army. Perhaps never in the history 
of the country did a King of Scots lead such an array of 
nobility across the Border as did James IV. on this 
occasion, and never for less reason or cause shown, and 
certainly when they had so little heart for the fight. 
Taking advantage of an open country, the Scots speedily 
obtained possession of the Border fortresses, and ran- 
sacking the district collected great spoils. This initial 
success proved to be their ruin. While the Earl of 
Surrey was collecting the men of the Northern Counties 
to join forces with Ms son,, the Lord High Admiral, who 
had disembarked a large body of soldiers at Newcastle, 
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tlie rank and file of tlie Scottish ai-mj, as was their habit, 
began to melt away ; many oii iindiiig tlieir provisions 
exhausted, but most of them returning home to place 
their booty in safety. The resnlt was that ^vhen the 
armies came in sight of each other, as Lord Patrick 
Lindsay stated to the Council of FTobles, “ so many of 
our common people have gone home that fevs^ are ’left 
with us but the prime of our nobility.” Outnumbered, 
they were soon overpowered. Tt is knowm that Lord 
Ogilvy and his clansmen wwe in tli<* Angus division 
under the command of tlie Earl of Crawford, wdiieh 
Stanley had defeated -with gr<‘at slaughter, what re- 
mained of them falling hack upon the main body com- 
manded by Ihe King. At length, assailed on both 
flanks, the Scots formed into a circle and fought 
obstinately, aitbongh the caruagf* amongst them was 
dreadful. Twice ivounded by ari'ows, James IV. fell to 
an English bill, but not before a heap of brave Barons 
and men of rank had died in his defence. The loss of 
the Scots in this fatal battle had been computed at ten 
thousand, which included a large proportion of the 
nobility, and gentry, and landc'd yeomanry of the coun- 
try. As Lord Ogilvy was mwer h(‘ard of after Plodden, 
he may with certainty he chiSHed among the dead—the 
victim of the most calamitous adventure in Scottish his- 
tory. In the prime and flower of his raanliood, in the 
strength and courage of his years, at the age of forty; in 
the glorious company of the pride of the nation’s valour 
and chivalry, and with a loyalty and devotion to the 
Sovereign which has never been surpassed, Lord Ogilvy 
paid the penalty of his life for his attachment to the ideal 
of his House. 
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The Battle of Flodden wafs fouglit on 9tli September, 
1513, and a month later when the Estates of Parliament 
met at Perth, a painful sight was witnessed, giving token 
of the awful ravages death had made in the ranks of the 
Legislative Assembly. The section of the House assigned 
to the Lords, save for the very few Avho under cover of 
darkness had escaped the held of carnage, Avas almost 
empty ; great gaps were seen among the representatives of 
the burghs, the Parliament being composed chiefly of the 
clerical element ; but here, too, were many vacant places. 
A full list of the casualties of Flodden has ncA'er been 
forthcoming, while for a time subsequent to the battle 
the uncertain fate of many caused hesitation and delay 
in many successions to lands and titles. It was natural 
in many cases where authentic testimony of death was 
absent to hope even against hope till it was in vain to 
hope longer, and presumption of death was inevitable. 
Lord Ogilvy was a ease in point. Some time elapsed 
before he assumed the title and took over the estates. 
Indeed, it was not till 29th November, 1524, at Forfar, 
before Gilbert Gray and Robert Maule of Panmure, 
Sheriffis-Depute, and a jury composed of Lord Glamis, 
William Ouchterlony of that ilk, George Halibnrton of 
Gask, Patrick Ogilvy of Inchmartin, and several others, 
that he was served heir to his father in the 'Barony of 
Lintrathen and other lands. The ecclesiastical author- 
ities of Aberbrothock, however, were more easily per- 
suaded of the loss of their civil head, as on 1st April, 
1514, Alexander Oralc, Sub-prior of the Monasteiry of 
Arbroath, presented a Qommission in favour of Lord' 
G^vy, appointing him ‘^Justiciary, Chamberlain, an^ 
of; the ^Begality'Of'' Arbroath for five years on the 
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narrative of tlie great distnrbances and urgent neces- 
sities, especially of these times in which they were desti- 
tute of the pastoral government, and also that they might 
serve God more quietly.” The Regality of the Cathedral 
of Brechin adopted the same course ; and as Lord Ogilvy 
was a sincere Churchman, adhering fervently to the 
ancient faith and ritual at a time when Reformed doc- 
trines were making rapid headway, he was in high favour 
with the dignitaries of the Church, who appointed him, 
on 4th May, 1»>22, “ Conjunctiy and severally, with James 
Master of Ogilvy,” Bailie of Coupar Abbey and the Con- 
vent of St. Mary “for nineteen years from the date of 
the Charter,” assigning to him “£6 13s. 4d. yearly out 
of the lands of Ardermy, also their annual rente of Eglis- 
maldy and Oardyne.” 

In 1520 Lord Ogilvy took his seat as a Lord of Parlia- 
ment. It was an unpropitious time for an independent 
mind to embark on the stormy sea of party politics. The 
death of James IV. c, rented the situation, to which the 
Scottish people had been for long accustomed, of having 
a Child-King, and all that complicated scheme of selfish 
intrigue to which it was subject. James V., at the age 
of a year and five months, was crowned at Scone, and 
the regency of the kingdom committed to the Queen- 
Mother, sister of Henry VIII. This position she for- 
feited by her marriage witldn a year, in August, 1514, 
to the Earl of Angus, giving place to the Duke of Albany, 
at that time residing in Prance, who was recalled by the 
Parliament to take the government of the kingdom. 
The sympathies of the Duke were altogether in favour of 
Prench influence, whereas the Earl of Angus was In 
league with the English Sovereign. The consequence 
was, as might be expected, not only a bitter hostility 
between Margaret and the Governor, but the noMllty 
began to divide themselves into two faction&-4he 
English and the Prench contending for the direction of 
afl^irs. Lord Ogilvy was frankly on the side of the old 

'to' the ^ desighs. of; KOnhy < 

vain ■alt«|>.liag''tO;, '#ejpbomeMi® , - 
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persistent exploitation of tlie Englisli Court, and findini 
that the more turbulent and aggressive section of th 
nobility was inimical to his French bias, had I'eturuet 
to France mortified by the irreconcilable state of thi 
parties. He was, however, soon called upon to returj 
from a quarter he would have least expected. Queoi 
Margaret, as fickle as she was frail, had quarrelled witl 
her royal brother, and, being a woman of strong passioi 
and fiery temper, resolved to oppose his policy. gh( 
had also left her husband and was taking action foi 
divorce. In these circumstances, in a spirit of hostility 
she turned her eyes towards Prance, and invited the T)uk( 
of Albany to return and resume the government of th( 
kingdom. Reinstated in his former position as Covernoi 
and learning nothing from his past failure, he resumes 
his anti-English policy, which, as might be expected, 
revived the contest of i)arties in an enhanccid degree oi 
bitterness. Instigated by the French monarch, whost 
interest it was to maintain at all hazards the hostility 
between England and Hcotland, the Reagent was given 
great supplies of money, arms, and other provisions for 
war with that country; but as in his former attempt, so 
now he failed miserably, with the result that most part 
of the nobles being arrayed against him, he, in the month 
of May, 1524, resigned his oliicie and left Scotland for 
good. After a time, during which the regency was in 
commission, when Margaret Tudor displayed the same 
ample facility of changing her husbands as her brother 
had his wives, and having by her rash exploits in matri- 
mony alienated the body of the nobility, the Earl of 
Angus, grandson of “ Archibald-Bell*the-Oat’’ and dis- 
carded husband of the Queen, a man of bold adventure, 
unflinching courage, and unscrupulous to the core, 
obtaining possession of the person of the young King- 
then the recognised method of effecting a change of 
administration — at once proceeded as supreme author- 
ity to transact business in the name of James T., 
who, having attained the age of fourteen, w%s declai*^ 
to have “authority Royal,’’ The Douglsw ^oyeEa^ 
pent was frankly llnglish, as^ partial apt |)airtiei^ii'':aa'' 
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it could be made — a close corporation of tlie Douglases, 
'so that Lord Ogilvy, a friend and lieutenant of Cardinal 
Beaton, who hated Henry VIII., who already >¥as show- 
ing scant courtesy to the Church, found himself in the 
cold shades of opposition. A man of strong mind and 
deliberate purpose, he strode across the Douglas policy 
with a treaty with England, hostility to which was now 
inflamed by all the heated passions of religious feeling, 
but this was’ carried through over the heads of what 
must now be called the Catholic party. Argument being 
in vain, traditional patriotism being despised, there was 
nothing left but a resort to arms to deliver James Y. 
from the thraldom of the Douglases. Lord Ogilvy joined 
the army assembh'd at Stirling iimhu* the command of the 
Earl of Lenuo.v, the movement having the aid and 
blessing of ('ardinal Beaton, w'itii the purpose of march- 
ing on Edinburgh and giving batt](^ to the Earl of Angus. 
The King’s liberators met with a disastrous def<?at near 
Corstorphine, and had to fly and hide tliems<dves from the 
implacable vengeance of tlie Douglas faction; while 
Cardinal Beaton, disguised as a shepherd, is reported to 
have fed sheep on the Lammermoor Hills, Lord Ogilvy 
found shelter and safety along the range of the Grampians 
in the cottage of a stodherd. 

But what his loyal suhjecd.s in the fervour of their 
attachment had failed to accomplish by force of arras, 
James, “ the poor man’s friend,” contrived to compass 
by his own ingenious device. Removed to PalMand 
Palace for greater safety, the King of Scots, relying on 
his own wits, determined to gain by stratagem what had 
proved to be beyond the roach of the sword. By plausible 
address and by assuming a gay contentment with his lot, 
he took the first occasion that fortune offered and escaped 
from his chamber disguised as a groom, mounted a botfse 
and rode to Stirling Castle, where the loyal Barons, 
Lord Ogilvy among them, speedily assembled to protect 
and support him. Accompanied by a great body bt 
friendly nobles, James V. travelled to Bdinbnrgh, wtee 
■the 'Istates 'of Pwltament were iiunittitbned"'tb 'meet'.-ofl 
Pptenilw,' ' ;X®|8/ ' , f he ■■ tables w^':' /coiapletely 
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turned. Tlie party to which Lord Ogilvy was attached 
was now in the ascendant. The House of Douglas was 
attainted for high treason and their lands forfeited. At 
this Parliament his lordship was constrained to sit in 
judgment on his near neighbour, Jane Douglas, Lady 
Glamis, sister of the banished Earl of Angus, who was 
summoned to appear before Parliament, on 1st December, 
1628, “ to answer for the assistance afforded the Earl of 
Angus in convocating the lieges for eight days imme- 
diately preceding June 1st, to invade the King’s person.” 
Neighbourhood counted for very little in those strenuous 
times, and although she escaped any serious consequences 
on this occasion, the charge was remembered against her 
eight years later, when she suffered the extreme penalty 
of the stake on the suspicion of aiding her brothers in 
their attempt to grasp the reins of power. 

Lord Ogilvy attended the meeting of the Estates of 
Parliament with commendable diligence throughout his 
career. He seems to have been a man of cultivated mind, 
and was disposed to support that policy which had for its 
purpose the consolidation of the kingdom on something 
like constitutional lines. It had all along been the aim of 
the Kings of Scotland to curtail the power of the nobles, 
and to bring all sections of the community under the im- 
partial discipline of law. The contributions of James I. 
and James IV. to this end have already been mentioned, but 
now James V., after his recent experience with the Douglas 
f^tion, determined on a more deliberate step, with the 
view of restraining the crimes and violence which were fre- 
quently practised, especially those of assassination, burn- 
ing of houses, and driving of cattle, the usual means by 
which powerful chiefs avenged themselves of their feudal 
enemies, about which a good deal falls to be heard in the 
near future. In 1632 he proposed to institute a College 
of Justice, composed of fourteen Judges and a President, 
to hear and decide all civil and criminal causes. Th® 
proposal was submitted for the approval of the Supreme 
Pontiff, who in 1536 issued a Bull sanctioning its esthb- 
lishhient. In the Parliament of 1640 an Act was paased 
by the three Estates constituting this, the Suprmne Court 
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of Scotland in civil affairs. It was composed of Members 
of Parliament, half clergy and half laity, wiiose personal 
(|ualificatlous were deemed snitable, and who, besides 
having the capability for so important an office, enjoyed 
the favour of the Sovereign. Lord Ogi]v,y, on its institu- 
tion, was appointed a Lord of Ses.siou, and continued to 
dispense the functions of his high position during the 
remaining years of his life. 

Two years later James V- died by a total collapse of 
nature, generally described as a broken heart. The 
ignominious defeat of Solway Moss, accompanied by the 
death of his two sons within a few hours of each other, 
robbed him of (!vei*y desire to live; even the intelligence 
that a dauglder had been born to him only added bitter- 
ness to bis l.ortured mind, and he died seven days after 
the birth of Mary, Queen of Scots. The situation bristled 
with unusual possibilities, as the Government of a Queen 
was unknown in Scotland, and, b(‘KideH, no provision had 
been made for the administration of affairs in her name. 
The natur(,‘ of the crisis was not long left in doubt. 
Cardinal Ihiaton, ever since the advent of Mary of Guise 
as consort of James V., had taken a prominent phice in 
the politics of the country and now came forward to claim 
the high office as Regent, and, it is believed on the 
strength of a forged testament, assumed the title. But 
many of the Lords of Parliament who were inclined to 
sympathise with a reformation of religion dreaded the 
severity of his attitude ; while another section of them, in 
every way true to the ancient faith, were opposed to the 
idea of a Churchman being elevated to the highest office 
in the kingdom. Lord Ogilvy, otherwise friendly to 
Cardinal Beaton, to whom he had given loyal support, 
took the latter view, and at the meeting of the Estates pf 
Parliament where the whole matter was discussed, tobk 
a decided stand and voted in favour of the Earl of Arran, 
the next heir to the infant Queen. The appointihentj 
though it had precedent in its favour, waa in the nature 
'of; a compromise, and if the Regent had been a .stepng 
, man, it plight 'have been Justified ; 'hut a® evente; 'firpveS, 
;hh; '.was;;' Olay .In-, the .feaudh, p£ . 
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Henry VIII., knowing liis feeble and irresolute charac- 
ter, at once brought into play a set of forces which, had 
he only been patient and prudent, might have accom- 
plished his end ; but overreaching himself, he turned them 
against him and bis crafty policy. In the spirit of his 
ancestors, the English Sovereign revived the pretensions 
of the Crown of England to the sovereignty over Scot- 
land, but experience had taught him that he would never 
achieve his purpose by the sword . He had for long prac- 
tised bribery and corruption, for, being a poor country 
and given to faction, he was hopeful of thereby gaining 
the attachment of many of the nobility, and in any case 
dividing the counsels of the nation. On the appointment 
of the Earl of Arran to the regency and by the way of 
least resistance, he conceived the plan of uniting the 
Crowns through a marriage between his only son, 
Edward, and Mary, Queen of Scots, wh(*n old enough to 
complete the nuptials. To further his d(!sign, he released 
the prisoners of quality taken at Solway Moss on the 
understanding that they should straightway support Ms 
policy on their return to their native country. But 
prudence and diplomatic address were never attribtites 
of his nature, nor was patience ever a virtue of his dis- 
position ; and so by his rough and aggressive; action he 
killed any chance of success his scheme might have had. 
By demanding that the young Queen of Scots should be 
transferred to his charge and I'cmain under his guardian- 
ship till such time as the marriage shoeild take place, he 
not only alienated 'Hhe English Scots,” as they were 
called, but played into the hands of his great antagonist, 
Cardinal Beaton, who found in the general resentment 
of the Scottish people his opportunity of taking a fore- 
most place in the affairs of the kingdom. The domestic 
circumstances of the great Churchman have already been 
referred to, and whatever may be thought of him as a man 
or the representative of religion, it cannot be denied that 
he was a great patriot, and but for the fact that he 
^erged at this critical period — the power behind the 
Regent-— Scotland might have become a mere province of 
England. Lord Ogilvy, in the Parliament of lB4^thft 
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last meeting of the Estates he seems to have attended — 
ever friendly with Oardinal Beaton, threw in the strength 
of Ms intluence on the side of his policy. As he, however, 
was too old to take the held in those Border wars which 
followed upon the English monarch’s disappointed 
scheme, known as “ Henry’s wooing,” his sou and heir, 
the Master of Ogiivy, took his place in the ranks in defence 
of the liberties of Mary and th<j iudep<mdence of the 
country. 

In 1545 the raids of the English on tin*! Border counties, 
which had been frequent during I he summer and autumn 
of the previous ycsir, reached a crisis that had the effect 
of uniting the Scottish bmces, as it did the contending 
factions, in a determination to r(*sist the ene.roachment of 
the enemy. The Earl of Angus, prick<^d into hostility by 
the threat(m(‘d invasion of his own lands, joiinM with the 
Governor in chastising their c.ountrynnui who had sworn 
allegiance to England and driving tiie. English across the 
frontier. James, Master of Ogiivy, like so many of his 
race, rallied to the stumlard. On Ids way to the scene of 
hostilities he paid a visit to the Abbey of Ooupar, of which 
conjointly with Ms father, Lord Ogiivy, he wms Bailie, 
and “ in the chamber of the Abbot, on 30th July, 1545, at 
8 o’clock forenoon ” Ikj made a will to the following 
effect : 

“ hauand grit motinis mouand hymo for the weile of his bairnis 
and Katrine Canipill, his spouse, and specialie in respect of yis 
tribulis tyme and raid aganis the Ingli.smen aid Innemeis of 
Scotland hes maid, constitut, and ordanit’, and bi the tenor 
heirof makis, constitutis, and ordanis Katrine Campill, his 
spouse, his executrix, testamentor to al and Syndrc his gudis 
movabil and unmovable, soumis of mone, dehtis, and uthir gair 
quhatsumeuer. And als bi the tenor heirof hes maid, constitut, 
and ordanit, and bi thir prcsentis maks, constitutis, and ordanis 
the sade Katrine Campill, hia spouse, testrix testamentor to his 
eldest sonne and air, or utheris his airis quhatsumeuer.” 

Alive to tho fact that the situation was serions^ owing 
to'tte defeat of the' English fonceis' at Ancyum Moon a', few 
Months before, he had^ set his hohs^'; in order"'h^h*'^'h^®' 
''dangers: and n'neerfeainties df war,.',''' '.wis’d*^* 
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of a temper to take with submission this indignity to his 
arms, and though at war with France, he was certain to 
seek at the earliest moment his revenge. It was “ rough 
courtship,” as the Earl of Huntly called it, and exas- 
perated the people, who, from aversion to the match, 
came to regard it with abhorrence, while the general 
effect was to strengthen the influence of the French. The 
old allies, embracing the occasion, came to the assistance 
of the Scots, and on 9th August, 1545, the Master of 
Ogilvy took part in the recapture of the Border fortresses, 
which was accomplished by the f ol lowing N ovember . The 
fighting, after all, had not been either so strenuous or so 
prolonged as had been expected, but a more serious chal- 
lenge, and for the Master of Ogilvy one that bore more 
fated consequences, was to speedily follow. In January, 
1547, Henry VIII. died, and two months later Francis I., 
his French antagonist, followed him to the grave ; but the 
English monarch had taken precautionary measures that 
Ms policy should survive him by impressing on his suc- 
cessor the resolution to subdue Scotland and compel the 
marriage with Mary, Queen of Scots. The Duke of 
Somerset, the Lord Protector of England, so soon as he 
could muster his forces for the purpose, determined to 
demonstrate to the Scottish nation that if they chose 
France as an ally, they must bargain for England as an 
enemy. As he took good care to let this be widely known, 
the Scots had warning of the coming storm and made 
their preparations accordingly. The military capability 
of the English Commander had been amply proved in suc- 
cessful warfare, whereas the Earl of Arran was a leader 
of doubtful merit. The Scottish army, double that of the 
enemy, occupied a position of great advantage near 
Musselburgh on the banks of the Eiver Esk. The English 
army, numbering eighteen thousand, was supported by 
a fleet of sixty ships stationed along the coast. The 
ground chosen by the Scots, however, was so favourable, 
that had their leadership been equal to the strength of 
their position, the English would have been forced to 
retreat; but what happened at Flodden and on thd s«e 
ground a century later when Oliver Cromwell rec^ved a 
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‘‘crowning mercy,” their rash valour threw away all 
their advantages, and the Battle of Pinkie remains a 
memory of military incompeten<;e. The Scottish army, 
composed mainly of infantry whose chief weapon was a 
long spear, was necessarily in close formation and formid- 
able to any attack of cavalry; but as James I. had long 
ago heard in England, so again the Scots were to feel the 
deadly effect of the Engii>sh archers, the closeness of their 
order making them an easy target. The attack was fierce 
and deadly, and unfortunately a misunderstanding at a 
critical moment led to disaster. The Earl of Angus, 
manoeuvring towards lending support to the main body, 
was understood to have made a motion for retreat, where- 
upon panic ensued, followed by confusion when the whole 
army broke and lied. For five hours in all directions the 
English pursued the lleeing Scots, and for miles the 
country was strewn with the bodies of the slain; ten 
thousand d<;ad having fallen on the day of Pinkie and 
among them the Master of Ogilvy. 

Lord Ogilvy, who did not long survive the death of his 
eldest son and heir, married Elinor, daughter of Henry, 
Lord Sinclair, and had a family of five sous and four 
daughters : 

1. James, Master of Ogilvy, whose death on 10th Sep- 
tember, 1547, has just been recorded. One of the finest 
of Ms race, of high principle, and of a deep sense of 
honour, he was of a devout and reverent mind. He 
married Katherine Campbell, in 1586, daughter of Sir 
John Campbell of Cawdor, Knight, and niece of Archi- 
bald, second Earl of Argyll. She was his equal in the 
goodness of her qualities. On 29th September, 1639, the 
Abbot of Coupar granted a Charter of the lands of 
Anchendorie “ to James, Master of Ogilvy and Catherine 
Oamphell, Ms spouse, and the longer liver of them two, 
and thMr heirs ” ; and on Ist October of the same year Me 
father granted to him, Ms wife, and their heirs, the iahds 
of Cjampaife and Oraigleith. During their mar*ie<i life i|be 
Ms^r, of;''Pgilvy^ liv^ ati Airlie' Oas,tle, where' the#, 

'hlifi of ':th##'sofis. Mid .two'/'dMiihterSi'' 
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Of the sons, the eldest and heir to the title will provide 
a great deal of matter of interesting historical study. 
Two years after her husband’s death, Katherine Camp- 
bell married, as his second wife, David, ninth Earl of 
Crawford. 

2. Thomas of Wester-Craig, the second son of Lord 
Ogilvy, made history of quite another flavour, and was as 
unlike his elder brother in temperament, disposition, and 
character as could possibly be. There is no accounting 
for such strange vagaries in family life. Of the same 
parents, under the same influence and restraint, he was 
in all respects the opposite of the Master of Ogilvy. A 
libertine, who had regard for nothing but his own wild 
passions, he was one of the few black sheep of the House 
of Airlie. Lord Ogilvy had dealt liberally by him. On 
13th July, 1548, he was given as his portion the lands of 
the barony of Craigs, with a residence at Wester-Craig, 
south of the Isla; while after his marriage he had been 
granted, to himself and his wife in life-rent and their 
children in fee, one-third part of the lauds of Balintore 
and Glenquharitie Wester in the barony of Lintrathen, 
with remainder to his natural son, John Ogilvy, one of 
the “ divers ither bairns ” who graced his paternity ; and 
finally, by way of augmentation, he was granted fifty 
merks annually out of the lands of Airlie. He had thus 
an ample provision to support his station in life if he were 
disposed to maintain his dignity; but instead, he used 
this lavish provision to indulge his lawless passions. A 
wild youth, he early outstripped the limits of discretion 
and offended grievously the family sentiment by his 
oft-repeated scandals. At length, by some strange 
caprice, he married, about 1660, Janet Fraser, a daughter 
of Thomas, Lord Lovat, who as early as 15OT had been 
married to John Crichton of Rnthven, and then a widow 
of sedate age, at least twenty years older than himself. 
For a time they lived as husband and wife in apparent 
amity at his place at Wester-Craig, where he settled down 
into something like respectability. A son was born of tfee 
marriage, called Archibald. But his fancy taking again 
a wandering flight, Thomas Ogilvy broke loose, and in 
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defiance of law and decency, during tlic lifetime liis 
lawful spouse, as if he had been a “solut persoiie,” con- 
tracted a marriage with Beatrix Chisholm, sister of 
James Chisholm, Laird of Cromlix. He even had the 
hardihood to have tlu^ banns proclaimed in the Parisli 
Church of Glcnlyon, where Janet Fraser was a 
parishioner, and wluu-e at tlie time she was residing. 
Being fully cognisant of the fact, as indeed it was alleged 
that she hWd the proclamation without demur or objec- 
tion, sbo brought ui>on herself tlni chargj* of ‘‘manitest 
collusion.” There thus arose this strange conjunction of 
circumstances that Thomas Ogilvy had two wives living 
within gunshot of each other, and entertained by him 
with the knowledge and ap]»ar(;nt consent of both— th(‘ 
one, Janet Fraser, in ye over Craig”; the other, 
Beatrix Chisholm— tin* younger and more favoured 
Sultana — ‘Mu the West in* Nether Craig”; dwelling 
together after tlu^ Eastern fashion with the engrossing 
object of their affections. The favoured Benedict and his 
two wives liv('d for the ii<*xt four years in a state of happy 
acquiescence with their anomalous condition and quite 
undeslroHS of having it otherwise, till their dream of bliss 
was rudely interrupted by th(( strong arm of the law in 
the shape of tins Fi-o(‘urator-Fiscal intervening and re- 
porting th(i situation to the Commissioners of the County. 
The case, of course, was defenceless, as Thomas Ogilvy 
knew quite well, and he made no attempt to defend his 
action; but the only redeeming feature of it was his 
appeal for the ‘O-iuneid ” of law to prevent, if possible, 
the bastardising of the children of the second marriage. 
In this appeal he had the strenuous support of Beatrix 
Chisholm, who, on perceiving that her marriage would 
be annulled, “ desirit ye Judges to find ye barnis gotten 
betwixt her and ye said Thomas Ogilvy lauchM; pro* 
testant quhatever be done herein, prejude not ye saidls 
barnis ... and. yat ye first marriage mak not ye hamSe 
gotten betwixt thame nnlauchfuh” The plea failed On 
;the"grou&d 'that it was a case of open adultery aod ,l^oWn 
'toalltbb.parttefiwficer»ed»; ' '' 

':'8','ieli3q,'thd"tiiSrd':soB, was giw'the'estat^'df-Ittver- 
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keillor, and was the head of this hi'anch of the Ogilvys. 
Of Mm it is recorded that, as the result of a feud with the 
Eamsays, he and his eldest son were charged with the 
murder of James Kamsay, tutor of Lowis. This son, 
John also by name, married Elizabeth Beaton, grand- 
daughter of Cardinal Beaton and Marion Ogilvy. 

4. Archibald, who was Clerk to the See of Dunkeld. 

5. Alexander, who married the widow of David Ogilvy 
of that ilk, by which he acquired part of the ancient heri- 
tage of the Ogilvys — ^Kilmunday in the Olen of Ogilvy, 
and the first time the Airlie branch came into touch with 
the original stock. 

0. Helen, married to James, Lord Iimermeath. 

7. Marion, married, in 1537, to Patrick, fifth Lord 
Gray. 

8. Margaret, married to James Graham of Pintray. 

9. Agnes, married to Thomas, son of Sir Thomas 
Erskine of Brechin. 

Lord Ogilvy was more a statesman than a soldier, and 
of a temper of mind more suited to the theatre of politics 
than to the field of war. He was intensely loyal to 
James V., who was much attached to him, relied upon Ms 
counsel, and in his times of distress when he found asylum 
at Baikie Castle, only three miles distant from the Castle 
of Airlie, claimed his presence and courted his friendship. 
In a letter to the “Venerable fader in God and devoute 
orator, William, Abbot of Coupar,” dated “at Edin- 
burgh ye thirty day of May ” (the year is not stated, but 
in all probability it was 1541, the year before his death, 
and that on which the appointment to the office of Chief 
Bailie terminated), His Majesty counselled the re-election 
of our “ louitt cousing James, Lord Ogilvy as “ Bailie 
of our Abbey of Coupar and Convent of St. Mary,” In all 
respects a “ worthy person ” and “ honourable.*^ Heed- 
less to say, he was continued in the position, and instead 
of being appointed for a term of years the office was inade 
heritable. Bnt Lord Ogilvy, who had served Ms 
and country with remarkable idelity, did not Ipag snr- 
'five the ,108s of Ms son and heir— the Master of'Ogii'Tyf-**'' 
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at Piakie. Soon after that battle, Mary having been sent 
to a safe retreat on the island of Inchmahome iti the Lake 
of Monteith, the English, determined on their purpose to 
possess themselves of her person as the crown of victory, 
captured the important strongholds of Inchcolm and 
Inchkeith, in the Firth of Forth, and threatened the heart 
of the country by obtaining possession of Broughty Castle 
at the mouth of the Taj. Lord Ogilvy, with the rest of 
the nobility of Angus, muster(;d their forces and attacked 
the invaders, laying the Castle under siege. In this 
engagement, it is supposed, he met his death, being either 
killed or dying of his wounds, two months after the death 
of his son, on 27th November, 1-547. “A rough court- 
ship,” the defence of Mary, Queen of Scots, cost the 
House of Airlie two of its ornaments ; yet, in her later 
years. Her Majesty, though insensible of this the first 
tribute to her person of the family loyalty, had occasion 
to know, as she had the heart to appreciate, the most 
faithful exposition of the family ideal which, under the 
circumstances, it was possible to exhibit. 



JAMES, FIFTH LORD OGILVY OF AIRLIE 

Jambs, fifth Lord Ogilvy of Airlie, was the son of the 
Master of Ogilvy, who was killed at Pinkie, 1547, and of 
Katherine Campbell, his wife, afterwards Countess of 
Crawford. He was born some time in the year 1538. He 
was thus a minor, being only ten years of age, when he 
succeeded on the death of bis grandfather to the title and 
estates. There is nothing known of his edncation, but 
there is ample testimony that this was carefully attended 
to, and that he was thoroughly equipped, as was the cus- 
tom of the period, in classical literature and tln^ laws of 
the Constitution. His early years, during his father’s life- 
time and for two years after, till his motlier’s second mar- 
riage, were spent at Airlie Castle. For the next few years 
and until he attained majority, excepting tlie time spent 
on foreign travel, which was then the recognised course 
of educational procedure, his home was mostly at Brechin 
Castle. He was devoted to his mother, wh o was a woman 
of exquisite charm, and of a deep and most fomvent piety. 
The influence she exerted on his mind was great, and the 
effect of it was seen all through his life. “ A flg-tre<i 
looking on a fig-tree hecometh fruitful,” says an Arabian 
proverb. This is true of the impressionable age of youth 
in respect to the influence of home-life. Naturally in- 
clined through a thoughtful aiid reflective mind and a 
virtuous disposition to take a serious view of life and 
things, Lord Ogilvy had the particular advantage of a 
careful training and a good example. 

“ She is the earliest I can point to,” wrote Janies Ludovic, 
Earl of Crawford, “ in the dim twilight of the past, of a line of 
excdlent Mothers whom it has been my delight to recognise 
amongst our female ancestry, to whose early culture and 
watchful care, many a virtue and many a blessing with which 
our forefathers have been gifted, are under 0od attribu|»ble*” 

108 
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With the influence of such a gentle spirit radiating the 
atmosphei*e of his early life, the youthful Baron acquired 
the habit of serious thought and deliberate and con- 
sistent conduct which wei*e characteristic of his whole 
career. He was deeply conscientious and always con- 
sistent according to the measure of his light. If on occa- 
sion he was apt to draw the sword, this does not so much 
belie the gentleness of his nature as prove the stren^h 
of the custom of the time in deciding a difference. The 
soundest argument of those days was “a strong man 
armed.” The syllogism most commonly used was a good 
and trusty weapon, which was always ready to hand. 

The late Lord Ogilvy had been an activii Member of 
Parliament, and in this respect his successor followed his 
example. On attaining majority, in addition to taking 
over the administratioji of his widely scattered property 
and the duties of the three bailieries, he took his seat in 
the Legislative AsH(*mbly. Tlie yt^ar J559, when he 
launched out into the deep currents of political life, was 
perhaps the most momentous year in the history of the 
Scottish people. Then, great movements in civil and 
religious matters reached a crisis, and, unhesitatingly, 
though young and in a sense inexperienced, he chose his 
path with deliberation and pursued it with unvarying 
resolution. 

It may be advisable to give a brief review of the situa- 
tion of national affairs, when Lord Ogilvy embarked on 
public life, in order that his attitude may be fully appre- 
ciated. During the regency of Mary of Lorraine, whose 
chief object was to promote the interests and extend the 
power of the Guises, French influence had so penetrated the 
interstices of the body politic that there was no conceal- 
ing of the design which she had in her mind of making Scot- 
land an appanage of Prance. The great offices of Staije 
were assigned to Frenchmen of Guise sympathies, vMlp 
the chief fortresses of the country were garrison^ b| 
French soldiers who owned to a similar attadhm^Iit. 
The statesmen of the country, who in mamy cai^ W 
.acquired' an almost heraditary to: 

of ^Siate, yf^'miany' of 'them- rehsfAted'.fcd' .hoil:-' 

V^i, i, , , • '.'0',- 
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tions, while the, more aggressire were banished the king- 
dom. This policy naturally gave rise to feelings not 
only of jealousy but also of resentment. The great 
nobles who hitherto had taken an active part in statecraft 
now became sullen and only awaited their opportunity, 
should good-fortune favmrr them, to raise objections and, 
if need be, violent opposition . They had not 1 ong to wait. 
In the Parliament of 1656 the Queen-Regent ventilated a 
proposal which was diametrically opposed to the long- 
established policy of the nation. It had ever been the 
time-honoured commercial custom as well as the proud 
boast of the Scottish nobility that they had made good the 
defence of their native country, and from their own 
retainers, at their own cost, had furnished the fighting 
material of the nation. The proposal now laid before 
them, that they should follow the example of Prance and 
create a standing army by ordinance of Parliament, to be 
maintained by a permanent tax on t he jiroperty of the 
country, gave rise to such hostility that the R<*gent was 
constrained with the best grace she could muster to 
abandon her project. The possible reason for her proiio- 
sition shortly emerged, which only deepened the general 
suspicion of her policy. 

A few months later Prance was at war with Rjiain, and 
Philip II., as the husband of Mary Tudor, might naturally 
reckon on the support of England. In the nature of 
things Prance as naturally looked to the Scots as a pos- 
sible ally ; and accordingly, Henry 11. approached Mary 
of Lorraine with the proposition that Scotland should by 
way of diversion declare war on England. The Regent 
at once made attempt to comply, and was on the point 
of succeeding in her design, a large army having mustered 
at Kelso for the invasion of that country, when the lead- 
ing nobles refused to give their consent and the army was 
disbanded. These defeats of her policy, while they 
tended to weaken her position, augmented greatly the 
influence and power of the nobility. , 

An event, however, occurred which had the ©feet of 
considerably complicating matters for the Scottish 
I>atriot8 in the matriage on Mth April, 1568, of Mary, 
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Queen of Scots, witli the Dauphin of Prance. This 
alliance' brought (he long-cherished dream of the Guises 
to the border of fuililinent. While the necessary treaty 
arising out of (In; occasion provided for the independence 
of Scotland, a secret compact, at the time unknown to 
the Estates of Parliament, was entered into by Mary 
Stewart wher<d)y, in the event of her dying without heirs, 
Scotland was made over us a free gift to the King of 
Prance. This motion, in conjunction with other matters 
that moved in the same direction, made it patent to the 
minds of tin' Scottish people what the real objective was 
and how it was to lx; attained. The danger, fortunately, 
once it was chxirly apprehended, had the immediate effect 
of bringing I, lie chief national leaders together In a reso- 
Inte determination to thwart, and, if possible, to defeat, 
the attempt of making their country a province of Prance. 
As it so happened, a movem<‘nt of another kind had 
already brought tlu' majority of the n<jbles together in a 
remarkable unity of purpose. Great spiritual questions 
were moving the In^arts of people ('verywhere. There was 
a general desin^ to lay hold of the truth of things, and to 
realise their true moral value-. Instead of the mere sym- 
bol there was a dcunaml for reality. Dissatisfied with' the 
letter, they wanted to be in possc-ssion of the spirit. It 
was felt that ndigion had become a byword and a 
reproach. The Oh urdi for a length of time 'had been little 
more than a s<*cular institution. Now a renaissance of 
religious feeling of a robust and iiulependent type had 
begun to dominate the minds of all classes of the country, 
the particular character of which was an appeal to the 
Scriptures as the supreme authority of Christian faith 
and life. The nobles led the movement, and to such pur- 
pose that Knox has stated of that period that there 
might have been seen the Bible lying almost upon every 
gentleman's table.” 

This spiritual moTement took practical shape and gaye 
ri» to yrhat is^ known in Scottish' ecclesiastical hishory 'as 
the PiiM Covenant. ■ Some of the leading, memltoshf'tbe, 
fteb®ty,'heMed'by theEiBPlof Ajgyilienter#;'intda,8cle^ ' ’ 
daytuaht) Wttdlnf''.|h«mselves .to, ''worship '<5^' 
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to their conscience . They then separated from the Roman 
Communion and formed themselves into a “ Congrega- 
tion of Christ Jesus ” ; generally meeting for the purpose 
of worship, prayer, and study of the Scriptures in private 
houses. The nobles who identified themselves with this 
movement were openly called the “ Lords of the Congre- 
gation,” and as they enjoyed for a time a large amount of 
toleration, more than probably on the ground that many 
of the lords had sufiicient influence to intimidate the 
Government, their number accordingly increased. 

This is how matters stood in civil and religions affairs 
immediately preceding that eventful year when Lord 
Ogilvy attained majority and entered on public life. He 
had been studying the trend of things. As a true patriot, 
loving his country and jealous of iIkS independence, he had 
observed with disdainful feelings the incursion of the 
Guise influence. A man of remarkably fine character, of 
high ideal, and of chaste religions sentiment, he deplored 
the corrupt state of the Church and the total lack of reli- 
gious fervour. As Iwj was sincere, devout, and resolute, 
there was no Question on which side he would cast his lot 
when the time canuj to determine his line of action. He 
joined the ‘‘ Lords of the Congregation.” 

A singular conjunction of circumstances followdug upon 
the rapid sequence of events brought about the crisis 
in which Lord Ogilvy took a prominent part. On 
17th November, 1558, the Catholic Mary Tudor died, and 
her sister, Elizabeth, ascended the throne of England as 
a Protestant Queen. This event bad a prodigious effect 
on Scottish opinion and on the relations of the two neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. The rising tide of a Protestant feel- 
ing in Scotland looked with a more sympathetic eye 
across the southern border than had hitherto been the 
case, The public alarm occasioned by the threatened 
absorption of their country by Prance not only swelled 
the ranks of “the Congregation,” but actually caused 
them to turn in the direction of their ancient enemy as a 
possible ally. The quartering of the arms of Sootlaad 
with those of Prance was m iadication of Prehch policy 
too obvious to be mistaken. The danger thicken^ Vhfn, 
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by the death ol Henry II., ou 10th July, 1550, Mary 
Stewart, the niece f)f the Guises, became Queen of France. 
The Eogent, gathering strength from this .stroke of for- 
tune, sought to make good her long-cherished dream. A 
foi*ee of French sf)ldiers, a- thousand strong, landed at 
Leith, and as they brought their wires and children with 
them, it was apparent to the .simplest intelligence that 
they had come to stay. This was a deliberate challenge, 
and the Lords of the Congregation regarded it in this 
light. Accordingly, they met at Stirling and took 
connsol as to the line of aciiou they should adopt. Lord 
Ogilvy, in the Hush and Iugh-.spjrited ardonr of youth, 
and lired by patriotic fervour, joined the lords in deter- 
mining upon di'astic measures — nothing short of the 
deposition of Mary of Lorraine from tint regency. On 
this they resolved, though it i)r()ved to b(5 beyond their 
strength. The next move had a dillerent tale to tell. 

The lords at once opened up negotiations witli Queen 
Elizabeth, ostensibly with the. view of inducing her to 
support the cause of Pimtestautism in Scotland, of which 
she had avowed herself the <;hampion ; but more imme- 
diately to aid them in expelling the French soldiery from 
their country. Maitland of Lethington, who had been 
despatched to the English Court to broach the subject 
with Elizabeth, had succeeded up to th<; measure of their 
expectation. The Qnecn being willing to help, it only re- 
mained to adjust the terms of the compact. Accordingly, 
on 27th February, 1560, the Scottish Commissioners, the 
Lord James Stewart, Lord Ruthveu, Lord Ogilvy, 
William Maitland of Lethington, and John Wiahart of 
Pittarrow, met at Berwiek-on-Twecd the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and concluded a treaty — one of the most notable in 
the national history, in effect a bond of mutual defence 
against Prance — whose first object was to assist the Lords 
of the Congregation in driving the French soldlei^ out of 
the country, and ultimately ensuring the triumph of the 
Qdngregation and theeanse of Protestantism in 'SooUand. 
';®:he'’fact thahJ^nyd Ogilvy, so you)ag;'ahd:ih',ft,,'^ste^hieiK'? 
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volumes in Ids favour, not only of the rapid progress lie 
had made in the counsels of the nation, hut also of his 
personal fitness, his intellectual grasp, his courage and 
sagacity. 

In the midst of the strife occasioned by the expulsion 
of the French, and ■while the Protestant lords were trying 
to consolidate their forces in support of the Reformed 
doctrine, two events speedily followed eacli other, the 
latter of which affected Lord Ogilvy in a remarkable 
degree and appealed to that loyalty Avhich had all along 
been a tradition of his family. On 10th -Tune, 1.159, Mary 
of Lorraine died. He had opposed her policy on patriotic 
grounds, and had done his best to defeat it. lie had 
taken up arms against it and fought side by side with, 
as his father had recordcnl, “ the Inglis men aid Iimimeis 
of Scotland.” But times had changed and conditions 
had changed with them. The other and by far the 
more important (W(iiit avus the unexpected death, on 
5th December, 1500, of Francis II., the husband of Mary 
StcAvart, Queen of Scots. The results .attendant upon 
this change were to prove as far-reaching as they had 
been unforeseen. 

Without exception the most beautiful and accomplished 
woman of her time — tall, grac(‘fully fornuid, and elegant 
in all her motions — the beauty and grace of her person 
were enhanced by her great condesc('nsiou and by the 
good-humour and gaiety of her manner. Educated to a 
high degree in the culture of the period, she was mistress 
of several languages, and had a wide? grasp of State 
affairs, in which she had exercised a great authority in 
France, having an unbounded iniluence over the mind 
of her husband. The altered circumstances occasioned 
by Ms death must have been painful to a lofty mind like 
Mary’s, especially as Catherine de’ Medici, who was for 
ever plotting mischief, had assumed authority of govern^ 
ment on the accession of Charles. Bather than endure 
coldness and neglect in the place where she ha4 met with 
honour and obedience, she elected to retire from the 
Iprench Court and return to her native kingdom erf ^ot'? 
'land* , This determination on her .part, opened up.'ipiieah 
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possibilities for the Scottish nation, touched with the 
glamour of romance the whole land, and awoke with 
exhilaration the chivalry that lay deep in the hearts of 
the people. 

When the Queen of Scots landed at Leith on the morn- 
ing of 19th Aagust, 1.5C1, radiant with youth and beauty, 
she had not a more loyal subject in her dominions than 
Lord Ogilvy, and none that extended to her a heartier 
welcome. Though by conviction a Prote.stant, like many 
members of the nobility, he did not share the extreme 
views of John Knox, nor did he approve his brusque 
demeanour. Ue was a Moderate, and did not allow his 
imedilection on the subjiict of religion to compromise his 
loyalty to the throne. It may even be that his deep sense 
of loyalty to Her Majesty t(^mlM^red his zeal for the 
Reformed doctrine, and that his rtigard for her, sur- 
1 ‘ounded with dill[iculti(!S both economic and religious, 
was such as to soften any uHj)erity that may for the time 
have found lodgm(uil, in his heart. At any rate, he 
belonged to that body of courtiers whom John Knox 
declared “ apostate,” and whose endeavours to gain the 
Queen were reckoned ‘'criminal and servile.” 

Lord Ogilvy added greatly to his patrimonial acres. 
The first and by far the most interesting acquisition to 
the Airlie estate was that which he made in 1560 of the 
lands of Portlier in Glenisla. The earliest proprietor of 
those lands, so far at least as appears on record, was the 
family of McGoinbie, which was known as the Clan 
McKerrow, the head of the sept being designated of Pin- 
ziegand in Glenshee. Through intermarriage with the 
Campbells, this family was in sympathy with, and had 
the protection of, the Earl of Argyll. Whether through 
forfeiture or other causes, the lands of Porther were 
annexed to the Crown, and the Sovereign, prol^ly 
Alexander HI., made them over in gift to the Durwteds 
of Lintrathen. This family, in turn, bestowed thwn 
upon the Abbey of Ooupar, and they were retained by 
the Convent of St. Mary till they were sold by BonW^, 
'the' Abbet, to ,Lord .Ogilvy.. MeiMe Porther, 

^h*t8e^ cm lOth .September, IW. - 
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Two and a half years later, on 10th March, 1500, when 
the ecclesiastical authorities were setting their house in 
order and filling the treasury of the Abbey against the 
stormy days of the Eeformation, Lord Ogilry purchased 
the remaining lands of Porther from the Abbot of Ooupar 
and obtained possession of tlie extensive territories oP 

Meta™" “ 

Immediately on the acquisition of this property his 

oTthtnonsrS^^^ cadets 

of the House of Axrlie. This was a prudent policy, inas- 
^ ^ Pi'ecautionary measure against the feuds 
that so often arose in the Highlands and which soon 
occurred in the upper reaches of (JJenisla. It was a 
natural desire of the time, th(ui under the feudal system 
of land tenure, and was quite common among nobles even 
m time of peace, to form associations whiclt when made 
with their equals, were called ‘‘Leagmw of Mutual 
DMence, ’ and when with their inbrniors or dependents 
“ Bonds of Manrent.” Self-preservali«u fe>r<5!j m Sc 
confederacies as near neighbours found it necessary to 
nnite in this manner for their mutual security, while the 
weak were obliged to court the patronage of'the stomg 

Si located in (llenisla who were 

upon \he°land^fl*lfnt+’ if cfceted homesteads 
^ allotted to them, usually at strategic 

Sfii,*! .T*"® fortiiied, the Lord of the 

look ™ constantly on the out 

Shortly after he took possession of this Ilichland terrf 

to which he could retire if threatened with attack S 

aS rte!7if 1 ^ Orampians, where mountain, moor, 

nS.amM *“ *‘'® Besidea, it was 

dSTLaiir.a ■=-!« ‘tare a. a ieaw “ 

^enee against the raiders from the north an4 lyest, 
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though the east was amply protected by the Ogilvys of 
Inverquharity and Olova. The site was particularly well 
chosen, and the Castle stands upon a commanding posi- 
tion. Surrounded by lofty mountains, the approach to 
it must have been difficult to negotiate. With the scent 
of danger, of which the Highlander had a keen sense, it 
would not have been easy to take the garrison by surprise, 
as it commands extensive views down the Glen and up 
the Isla towards Tulchan, while to the west it overlooks 
the road to Glenshee. Strong in its natural situation, 
the Castle was made still more formidable by the de- 
fensive appliances known at the time ; but, as will be seen 
later, it did not prove to be impregnable when heavy 
artillery was brought to bear upon it eighty years after. 

But much water was to run under the bridge before then. 
The current of events, always rapid, arose at times into 
a spring-tide flood of great volume, sweeping everything 
before it. The part which Lord Ogilvy played in such 
matters will be noted in due course; but meanwhile 
affairs of a personal character, though not without a 
tinge of national colour, fall to be recorded. Keference 
has been made, and it may be again, to his loyalty. This 
brought him fre(iuently into conflict, as differences of 
opinion were then decided, not by argument but by arms. 
The dissensions which then agitated the kingdom were 
widespread and bitter in the extreme, and called forth 
the worst passions of human nature. The constant 
skirmishes which took place in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh gave rise to scenes of violence which sincere 
patriotism beheld with abhorrence. In the remote parts 
of the country, too, where the feudal spirit was rampant, 
there were frequently exhibited a barbarity and a dis- 
regard for the simple amenities of life and every amiable 
feeling, which in this age it is difficult to appreciate. 
The temptation, of course, was great, as every nobleinatt 
carried Ms sword by his side as a mark of rank 
fashion, while the spirit of the time was heavily chari^d 
with most combustible elements. A matter Ifhieh 
aroused ^eat feeling at this particular |uhCtMre wto 
what is khown in'kistory as the ifpptly^BiflhjgytlfeAhi^t' 
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of which was to oppose the policy of the Queen of Scots, 
and in turn an attempt on her part to restrict the power 
of the Earl of Huntly, who ruled as a Prince over vast 
territories north of the Forth. Lord Ogilvy, partly to 
uphold the Government of Her Majesty, but chiefly to 
vindicate a cause of his own, came into conflict with the 
Gordons. This feud was one of many which then existed 
among the independent nobility and feudal aristocracy 
of Scotland, who practically acknowledged no authority 
or jurisdiction save the sti'ength of their own right arm. 
These feuds were decided, not by law but by violence. 
The oilended Baron, instead of having recourse to 'the 
superior authority, or to the court which had been insti- 
tuted for the purpose, by way of redress assembled his 
own followers and invaded the lands of his rival in a 
hostile majiner, doing the utmost damage it was possible 
to inflict. To seek explanation, or to offer an apology, 
or to demand compensation at law, utiver entered the 
heads of these warlike people as a possible solution of 
any untoward circumstances. The way of least resist- 
ance was no part of their crciod ; it was “ an eye for an 
eye and a tootli for a tooth.” It was an age when to 
forgive an injury was regarded as despicabk!, and to for- 
bear revenge infamous and c.owardly. Many of these 
feuds, too, were in the nature of family legmnes ; and not 
infrequently, as in the case of the Ogilvys and th(i (./ump- 
bells, a nobleman, together with his estates and honours, 
transmitted some hereditary feud to his posterity, who 
were bound in honour to adopt and to prosecute it with 
unabated rancour. 

The Earl of Huntly, from the time of James HI., exer- 
cised uncontrolled power over the Midlands and North 
of Scotland. Indeed, in the reign of James IV. he held 
the appointment of Lord-Lieutenant of all the counties 
from Perth to Caithness, where his authority was 
supreme, transcending even that of Parliament. In 
addition to the vast property which he possessed, by faJ? 
exceeding that of any other subject, he either held or 
claimed superiority over a multitude of estates through* 
out the several counties north of the Forth. The parr 
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ticular dispute at issue between Lord Ogilvy and the Earl 
of Huntly was the claim of the latter to the superiority 
over the lands of Porther, which, as just recorded, the 
former had recently purchased. Instead of taking the 
matter to a court of law, the parties concerned had 
recourse, as the custom of the time was, to the arbitra- 
ment of arms. Lord Ogilvy, at the moment when the 
dispute had become a deadly quarrel, happened unfor- 
tunately to meet Sir John Gordon of Deskford, the third 
son of the Earl of Huntly, in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, on 27th June, 1502, and both being attended with 
arrhed followers, a pitched battle ensued, in which, while 
many of the vassals on both sides suffered severely. Lord 
Ogilvy, w'ho had engaged Sir John Gordon, was dan- 
gerously wounded, his right arm being badly mutilated. 

As a result of tins breach of public peace and order, 
the Magistrates of the city seized both the offenders, 
while the Queen commanded them to be strictly confined 
during her pleasure. Her Majesty was greatly offended 
at what she regarded as an insult to her authority, and 
she determined to show her displeasure at such inde- 
corous conduct. But she had soon to learn, if before she 
had no inkling of the mood of the Scottish nobility, that 
even this moderate exercise of her power in ordering them 
to be kept in custody was deemed, in an age accustomed 
to license and anarchy, an act of intolerable rigour. The 
internment of the two principals of the quarrel was 
speedily followed hy a muster of the vassals of each party, 
in order to overawe or to frustrate the decisions of justice, 
and the two clans, which a short time before had been 
engaged in deadly combat, united their forces in the 
common canse of liberating their chiefs. Sir John 
Gordon escaped from prison, and accompanied by a large 
body of his clan made his way to Aberdeenshire, com- 
plaining londly of the indignity with which he had beep 
treated ; whOe shortly after Lord Ogilvy was released 
through the clemency of the Queen. 

^ .'T'his . exercise of the royal prerogative 'WaS' perha*!)*, 
'Mtendecl hs a'jjfreludB to engaging Ws, lordsh% in n'mili-' 
' I‘orrtweIno»^ia>tw,^tM Queen <rf 
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set out on a visit to the northern parts of her kingdom 
with the view appai*entl,y of making acquaintance with 
them, but actually to overawe the power of the Earl of 
Huntly. Lord Ogilvy with a number of his vassals joined 
the little army as the cavalcade passed through Strath- 
more, and took his place in the ranks. The sequel is 
known to everyone conversant with the history of the 
period— how the royal party was surprised by the Huntly 
Conspiracy, and was only extricated by the boldness and 
clever strategy of the Earl of Murray at Corichie, by 
which the rebellion of the Gordons was broken and’ the 
Huntly power annihilated for the time being. 

While Lord Ogilvy was thus (‘mbroiled in the politics 
of the country, and in conseipieuce a gi>eat deal absent 
from the territory over which lui ruled, the Clan Gr<‘gor, 
taking advantage of tins, had b(^en making raids along 
the Braes of Angus, doing gi-eat damage to person ami 
property. So persistent winv. tlu'se raids a,nd so d(;tri- 
mental was their effect, that the Crown was constrained 
to interv<me its authority for their subjugation. The 
Clan Gregor, or MacGregor, whose chief haunts were in 
the Perthshire hills and in parts of Argyleshire, had 
been for long years by their predatury habits a source of 
gi-eat annoyan(‘e to the peophi along tlui foothills of the 
Grampians. A wild and lawless riwie, tiiey resistcid every 
overtTire of civilisation. Ishmaels, the'ir hands were 
against every man, and every man’s band was against 
them. Of Celtic origin, they were accounted one of the 
most ancient clans in the Highlands, being, it is said, 
descended from Gregor, or Gregorius, third son of Alpin, 
King of Scots, who flourished about 787. At one period 
they occupied extensive possessions, which, tradition 
says, they acquired and continued to hold by the coir-a- 
glaive, or the right of the sword. 

The particular branch of the MacGregor family, or 
Clan Alpine, which had its abode in the uplands of 
Perthshire, was known by the title of Ma{',Eagh, or 
‘Chitoen of the Mist.” Deprived of their poswjssions 
by their more powerful neighbour of Broa-dalbane, ftey 
CQuld not be supposed to endure privation while th^y liad 
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the means of taking from strangers what they considered 
rightfully their own. Hence they became versed in pre- 
datory forays, and appropriated for their own use and 
benefit whatever came within the ambit of their power. 

“ For why? the good old rule 
SulBceth them ; the simple plan, 

Tliat they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

Lord Ogilvy, as stated, had recently acquired the lands 
of Forther, and had resolved on planting cadets of his 
House at strategic points to guard the passes against 
such forays as tlie MacGregors were prone to commit. 
Whilst still in the transition stage, and before defensive 
measures had been organised, the MacGregors, seeing 
their opportunity and taking advantage of the unsettled 
condition of things, made a raid on the Ogilvy lands, not 
confined to Glenisla but stretching us far east as the 
Braes of Airlie and almost touching the Sidlaws. This 
scheme of plunder was contrived and executed with equal 
boldness and sagacity, and from the skill with which it 
was made, and the secrecy and rapidity with which it 
was carried out, succeeded in charing a large portion of 
the herds of black cattle that pastured in the valleys and 
on the hills. This depredation, it is needless to add, was 
not effected without bloodshed ; and as the MacGregors 
were bold hillmen, every one of whom was an expert 
with the sword and the dirk, in addition to their loss of 
stock, the Ogilvys had a number of dead strewing the line 
of retreat. 

By an act of Privy Council at Stirling, dated 
22nd September, 1663, Lord Ogilvy was commissioned to 
pursue the wicked Clan Gregor, so long continuing in 
blood, slaughter, theft, and robbery, with fire and sword, 
while the said order discharged the lieges to receive or 
assist any of the Clan Gregor, or afford them under any 
colour whatever meat, drinks or clothing.’* 

This punitive mission was a hasfardous WndertaMn^, as 
'th®. MacGregors .were, aS'- wijling 'M' tail^'":as 'tliejr; %ere' 
're^y^to givd' ffard 
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planned with, a- dexterous cunning, they neyer failed to 
resist an attack with the most determined cotirage, and 
always sold their lives dearly. The (Aastisement, admiuis- 
tered on this occasion way have been a jjalliative; it was 
not a cure. It may have had the effect of changing the 
scene of operations; it did not abate the mischief. It 
may have given a respite ; it did not prevent a recurreiiecj 
oi' the theft and slatigliter. The Airlie Papers show that 
the proscribed clan paid frequent visits to the Ogilvy 
lands during the succeeding century, and, in the time of 
the first Earl of Airlie, tliow; Children of tlie Mist,” 
beaded by their chief, Patrick Boy MacfSrc'gor, when tlw 
moon was at the full, swept down upon the lauds of 
Cortachy and drove off the catl.l<! that were })astnring 
along the vulhy of the. Prosen. This among otlu'r depre- 
dations gave rise to an Act of Parliiummt in the r(‘ign of 
Charles 1., 1033, wlnu’ciu it is .set, forth in the })reamble 
that the — 

“Clan Gregor which had been Kuppn'K.sed and reduced to 
quietness hy the great care of the late king of eternal memory 
had nevertheless broken out again in t he Counties of Perth, 
fetirling, Clackmannan, Monteith, Lennox, Angus and the 
Mearns; for which reason the statute re-establishes the dis- 
abilities attached to the Clan, and grants a new (knmnission 
for enforcing the laws against that wicked and rebellious race.” 

In the dark days that fell to the lot of the Qncen of 
Scots, Lord Ogilvy stood by her to the last, and was one 
of the most active in her defcmce. 11 is loyalty was sorely 
tried. Of singular purity mind and whowj int<^grity 
of purpose was always as clear as it was steadfast, the 
tragic event of Darn ley’s murder with its attendant 
suspicions, and the more than dramatic sequel shortly 
after of her marriage to Both well, must have been a 
severe strain on a nature so serious and truthful m bis. 
There is nothing, however, to show that he acted other- 
wise than from a laudable concern for the safety of the 
Queen and the young Prince. He joined the league 
formed at Stirling for this pnrpose, but he did not share 
the feeling of the confederate lords in their treatment of 
Mary. Like many of the nobles, now that the wkis lift 
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tlieir charge, he was inclined to treat her with great 
lenity. Though at first he opposed any interference 
with the royal marriage and Toted against the proposal 
for a divorce, he at length was in favour of Maitland’s 
proposal to punish the murderers of the King and dissolve 
the marriage with Bothwell, and, after providing for the 
safety of the young Prince and the security of the 
Eeformed faith, to re-establish Mary in the possession of 
her legal authority. When, however, the confederate 
lords proposed to persuade or force Her Majesty to resign 
the Crown with the view of the Prince being proclaimed 
King and the appointment of a Kegent during his 
minority, Lord Ogilyy withdrew from the confederation, 
and with Atholl, Maitland, and Kirkaldy took up the 
position that such a resignation, extorted by fear, was 
void in law and might be revoked as soon as she recovered 
her liberty. It is in the light of this attitude that his 
subsecpient conduct is to be regarded. He joined what is 
known as tlie Queen’s party, whose main purpose was to 
effect her escape from Lochleven Castle and place her 
again in the .seat of authority. It is well known how this 
was accomplished, and how, attended by a number of 
friendly courtiers, she rode to Niddrie, and, after three 
hours’ rest, set out for Hamilton, where she arrived the 
following morning. The intelligence of the Queen’s 
escape was heard everywhere with astonishment, and 
many of the nobles who had taken an active part in 
compelling her resignation of the Crown flocked to her 
standard, and in proof of their sincerity a bond was 
subscribed, in which they promised and obliged them- 
selves, in the Name of the Eternal God, to serve and truly 
obey their natural Princess as her faithful lieges and 
subjects against all her enemies. 

Eesuming the title and authority of Queen of Scotland, 
Mary issued proclamations calling upon her faithful 
subj^ts to support their lawful Sovereign, in obedience 
to which Lord Ogilvy, to augment the Queen’s forces, 
rode north to the Airlie lands and raised a strong re^- 
meat of his , kinsmen,, .. He Ihsf '..'the ' Ipattie hf 
Langside, an^,fiiig''tpe.,late ,to toi higyrnyatmiy* 
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tress. The defeat of Mary’s army on 12th May, 1568, 
and her snbseqnent resohition to iake rofnjje in England 
and to commit herself to the stern and artfnl Elizabeth, 
came as a great shock to the Queen’s party. It was 
known that the most distant parts of the kingdom were 
attached to her, and that many of the most powerful 
nobles were on her side; bnt now that she had thrown 
herself into the power of the English Qmien, every hope 
which might have been reasonably entertaincxl of re-estab- 
lishing her authority wms blasted. For it soon became 
apparent that on entering England she became a prisom'r. 

It may be advisable at this stage to giv<' the names of 
the noblemen who were at.tached to the (iiu'en’s party, 
preliminary to a statement of the attitude they adopted 
and the course they pnrsucsd. TIk'sc' were; not only 
nuraerons but of immeris(! infhienec* in the coansels of the 
nation : sindi as the Earls of Hiintly, Argyll, Crawford, 
Oassilis, Caithness, Kothes, tlie Archbishop of Bt. 
Andrews, and Lords Fleming, Eoss, Santiuhar, Kglinton, 
Ogilvie, Boyd, Oliphant, Borthwick, Ma.\'w(d], Forbes, 
Arrol, Brnmmond, Somirnnwille, Yester. Of this bright 
array of talent and loyalty Lord Ogilvy was a conspicuoiw 
member, whose devotion to Mary Rt<‘wart was never in 
doubt, and whos<i sagaxfions counsels were as highly 
esteemed as his resolute <‘o«ruge was rtdied upon. 

Two months after the Battle of Laugside and the flight 
of Mary into England the above-riuintioned nobles met at 
Largs, a sea-coast town in Ayrshire*, and earnestly 
debated the situation. Aware of what had pa^tMsd 
between Elizabeth and the Eegent Moray, and flattering 
themselves that the English Querm might be disposed to 
give them her support, they addressed to her a letter 
artfully written and designed to make a good impression 
on her mind. The letter, dated at Largs, 28th July, 
1568, is given in full in Crawford’s collection, but the 
substance of it may here be recorded. Bominding EUa^- 
beth of the manner in which their Queen had entered 
England, they implored her to place Mary a^ln On the 
throne. If, however, she was of the mind not actiydy 
interfere, they entreated ^ that she would tW 
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Queen of Scots to retnrn to her dominions, that they who 
were her loyal and devoted snbjects might nse the means 
which they had in crushing her enemies. Then follows 
a spirited passage in which Elizabeth is warned that if 
she, notwithstanding tlieir siipplication, should detain 
Mary as a prisoner, she would violate every dictate of 
honour, would be execrated by all Princes who had any 
regard to integrity, and, what perhaps would give great 
oJfeiice to the Jealoiis-minded Elissabetli, would disap- 
point a large part of her own subjects who were attached 
to the Scottish Queen. 

Lord Ogilvy, who was one of the signatories of this 
lettei, gave speedy proof that he was prepared to back 
his word with foive. The regiment of Ogilvys that was 
too late for Langside had remained in the west country to 
be ready if need wcn-e foTind. In a short time the number 
was greatly augmented. A.s the other lords acted in a 
like manner, a very formidable army was soon assembled 
for the purpose, should Mary ])e set at liberty, of rein* 
stating her in her position of authority. There was thus 
the probability, as there were all the elements, of a bitter 
internecine straggle, which was prevented by the Eegent 
obtaining, from the exiled Queen through Elizabeth an 
order to her partisans to disband. 

,, been denounced a rebel against 

the King s nnthoritj sioc(i the (escape of Mary from Koch- 
leven, took occasion to reconcile himself to the actual 
Majesty ’ made humhle submission to His 

"At Sanctandbois, 

“6th March, ir, 69. 

“ Lord Ogilvy offeris and is content to recognise and adcnow, 
Mge Janies the Sat, be the grace of God King of Scottis, as 
his onhe Soverane Lord, promised unto him obediens and 
• w coming as also sail obey my Lord Effgent 

m his office of Regentrie during the tyme thairof : and haiSoh 
is content to gif his solemn puit ayth and subscriptioun nianM 
timroB as other BobkmaB"tod barom hes -dotm*'' TMr 

Sif Xorf 0(ray,:.«u i„i,, 

himself and;hia. hwhold wd. aeih^ahfe'lw'all *n 
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his defection from the King’s obedicnes, and llmirafter my 
IjOid Regent sail accept him in special favour, friendship, and 
kyndness, and sail use him as ane nobil man of his osl,ale in all 

conditions/’ 

Although Lord Ogilyy thus took the oath of allegiance 
to James VI., who at once “hugged the offender and 
forgave the offence,” this did not disturb his loyalty to 
Mary, or prevent him continuing to a(‘.t with tlie party 
who had her interests at heart. 


“ Constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fixed and resling quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament,” 


he never lost sight of the fact that his royal mistress and 
rightful Queen was a prisoner, in the power of one who, 
“like the waves of the sea driven with the wind and 


tossed,” was “unstable” in all her 


, ' , , ^ 'vays. Though it 

does not belong to this history to give in d(d.ail the reprie 
seniation of the different parlies, oi‘ to (ui large on the 
artful policy of Elizabeth, beyond what is rmpiired to 
illustrate the line of conduct pursued by Lord Ogiivy, it 
is, however, necessary to deal with (‘.ertnin <‘ircumHl.anc.t>s 
which, whil(‘ they led the English (JmKui to profess a 
desire to vindicate Mary and nwtorc? her to lum Crown 
were, nevertladess, nothing more? than a pretext, to cover 
her real designs. But Lord Ogiivy and his confederati's 
taking her avowals at their face value, were led to believe 
that their importunate appeals might yet achieve their 
purpose. What Elizabeth never forgot— and the know- 
ledge ot it may to a large extent have bisen the cause of 
her fluctuating policy— was the fact that a considerable 
proportion of her subjects, especially in the North of 
England, were of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and in 
consefjuence hostile to her rule and in sympathy with 
Mary. As it happened, there was at this time great unrest 
in the northern part of her dominions, which threatened 
rebellion on the part of the Catholic population, and the 

in Scotland might |(fln 
forces with their English sympathisers, the sn^S of 
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which would mean the restoration of the Qneen of Scots 
to her legal authority. The danger eventually subsided, 
but the threat of it was sufficient to put in train certain 
proposals which gave the appearance of sincerity on the 
part of Elizabeth, and held out the promise of terminat- 
ing the differences between Mary and her siibjects. A 
Convention was held at Perth in July, 1569, at which 
Lord Ogilvy was present, and, as might be expected, he 
threw the whole weight of his influence in favour of the 
measure that was most likely to secure the liberty of 
Mary. These proposals, conveyed to the Eegent, who 
submitted them to the Convention, presented three 
alternatives : 

“ That Mary should be restored to her throne without any 
restrictions ; or, that she should be associated with her son in 
l.he government, the administration of affairs remaining in the 
hands of Regent Moray till the King attained the age of 
seventeen ; or if neither of these should be approved, that she 
should return into Scotland tt) live in a private station but with 
such an allowance f(*r her support and dignity as was suitable 
to the mother of the Sovereign.” 

Lord Ogilvy, like many of the Queen’s party who had 
taken the oath of allegiance to James VI. only four 
months ago, felt himself precluded from supporting the 
first proposal, “ that Mary should be I'ostored to her 
throne without restrictions ” ; and while he w'ould gladly 
have seen her “associated with her son in the govern- 
ment,” he ultimately fell in with what was a unanimous 
decision that Mary “ should return into Scotland to live 
in a private station.” Although after-events prove that 
Elizabeth failed to honour her own proposals, the follow* 
ing document, preserved in the Cecil Calendar, at least 
shows that at the time it was seriously intended that 
Mary should be granted her freedom. 

“ Instructions fob Henry Carbw to deci.are to the 
Reoent Murray, 

** 2lgl S^te^er, lS$9, 

' “ Cpaiidering^ .edntintaal; fioficitations by,, thie of 

'Scotp’ friends resolwIdpR ha? 

'Commuweates a speedy 'answer. 
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“ What hostages will be given lo the Queen, if the Queen of 
Scots be returned into ScotJand, that she shall not be in any 
danger of her life ? The Earl is to know that the more hostages 
in number and of titles are given, the greater the Queen’s con- 
tentation. Not less than six, of these three to be Earls, the 
rest Lords of Parliament. Of the Earls, some of the following : 
Angus, Crawford, Mar, Cassills, Glencarn, Bowelou, Monteith. 
Of the Barons, Lords Hume, Lindsay of Byrris, Ruthven, 
Oliphant, Glamis, Grey, Ogilvy, Simple, Innermeath, Stuart of 
Ochiltree, Maxwell. In place of an Earl two Lords of Parlia- 
ment, or two heirs-apparenh of Earls, such as the Earl of 
Ai-gyll’s brother, etc.” 

Whatever may have been the real intention of Eliza- 
beth at this Juncture, which on most occasiojis was diffi- 
cult to decipher, Sir William (k*c‘.il at any rate seems to 
have acted in the belief that the proposal to release Mary 
was a serious attempt to solve the intc'r-party feeling 
which raged in Scotland. Its failure may be largely 
accounted for on the set of conllicting circumstances 
which immediately arose, for which the (itieeii of Scots 
was partly responsible. In lu'r haste she had taken a 
false step, wiiich proved to be both a temptation and a 
snare. The Duke of Chdtelluu'aut, who had Just returned 
from France, she commissioned to proceed to Scotland as 
her Deputy-Lieutenant, with similar commissions to the 
Earls of Huntly and Argyll to serve* under him in their 
respective districts. At this time Lord Ogilvy was in 
close friendship with the Earl of Huntly and his chief 
coadjutor in the north. While the prompt measures 
taken by the Regent Moray prevented any concerted 
action of a formidable nature, the ambitious schemes of 
the Marian party were for the moment frustrated but 
not extinguished. The death of the Regent and the 
interval of five months before his successor was appointed 
gave the Queen’s party the opportunity of organising 
their efforts in favour of Mary. They essayed the boll 
attempt to hold a Parliament at Linlithgow, which vas 
defeated by the Earl of Lennox, the new Regent. The 
Baris of Huntly and Crawford, and Lord Ogilvy, avail- 
ing themselves of their infipenoe in the north, ted toe- 
needed, in raising a nonsiderahle force, and,,' 
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possession of BrecMn, determined to seize the rich Abbey 
of Arbroath ; while negotiations for again placing Mary 
on the throne were opened with the King of Spain. There 
were thus gathered together, if time were allowed to ripen 
the scheme, all the elements of civil war. The Earl 
of Morton was at once despatched with a strong body of 
the King’s forces, and inflicted sxich a blow on the rebels 
that they were utterly routed. Many who had been taken 
prisoners, although they had previously served in the 
King’s army, were put to death. The principals escaped. 
Lord Ogilvy, who fled to the hills, found asylum among 
his numerous clansmen in the district of Clova, and 
having appointed his wife factor and commissioner of his 
estates, he, two months later, in October, 1570, escaped 
to France, where for two years he continued to reside in 
that hospitable country, which never failed to afford a 
pleasant refuge to the Scottish political offender. 

After fully two years in exile, he wms advised, not 
wisely, by his friends that the feeling caused by his dis- 
affection had to a great extent subsided, and that he 
might venture a return to his native country. He did 
so in as unostentatious a manner as possible, and lived 
secluded at Air lie Castle. But on it becoming known, 
he was immediately apprehended and committed a 
prisoner in the Palace of Linlithgow. There he remained 
till May, 1576. 

The monotony of prison life, even though the prison is 
a palace and the birthplace of his royal mistress, in whose 
cause he had so strenuously fought and for which he was 
now enduring a melancholy seclusion, was, to a fertile 
mind like his and to one like Mm in the flush of his man- 
hood with all its multifarious energies, a hard experience, 
irksome and invidious. Unlike Sir John Gordon of 
Deskford, he would not seek to mitigate Ms lot by con- 
triving escape ; he was much too loyal to constitutional 
authority to contemplate such a course. He was innch 
too honourable to think of violating his bond . If he Veto 
to seek relief it would be in a constitutional process. 
alleviate the situation, he made overtures to the BegenI?, 
the Earl of Morton,, with ,ishe proposal .that hhvinight''t»e, 
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released from confinement in the Palace of Linlithgow, 
and be allowed to go into ward in Glasgow ; proposing a 
nnmber of his friends who were prepared to stand caution 
for his good conduct. The benefit that would accrue from 
such a change would be, that while still a prisoner of the 
State he would be free to move about within prescribed 
limits. 

“ Linuthgow, 

“ 5ik and 6th Mmj, 1576. 

“ Sureties of David Graham of Fintry, Alexander Of^ilvy of 
Clova, James Carnegy of Kinnaird, and John Ogilvy of Balfour 
—that I, the said James, Lord Ogilvy, being relicvil. forth of 
the Palace of Linlithgow, where I presentlie remain, sail, 
within the space of audit and forty hours Ihairafher, enter my 
person in ward within the city of Glasgow, and remain ihairin, 
and in no way escape out of the saidis boundis fill I he freed 
and relicvifc by our Roveranc Lord, and his Highness Regent, 
under the pane of ten thou-sand pounds, 

(Signed) Ooilbie. ” 

Towards the middle of May he rcmovisd to Glasgow, 
where at that period he would be able to associate with 
many of his triemds, as most of the west-country noble- 
men had their winter (juarters in the city, being tlum, 
as it is now, the great centre of iutereoiirse anil com- 
mercial activity. There Lord Ogilvy remained in com- 
parative freedom till the following February of 1677, 
when, “ by ye solisitationn of mony nobilmen being at 
ye mariage and banket in Glasgo of my Lord Rothes his 
dochter with ye maister of Eglintoun,” he was allowed 
to have his “ ward transportit furtli of Glasgo neirer (my 
owin countrie) to Banct Androis.” Travelling to the 
Fife city by way of Edinburgh, lie had an interview 
in the capital with the Regent, the Earl of Morton, which 
is worthy of notice. Ever loyal to the Queen of Scots, 
while in Glasgow he had received a cipher letter from 
Her Majesty, then a prisoner in Tuthbury, Staffordshire, 
which by the aid of “ the Quiene’s alphabet he was able 
to decipher. This meeting with the Regent and the topic 
of conversation are of historical importance, the smfe’ 
stance of which he wrote to James Beaton, Archbishop of 
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Glasgow, Queea Mary’s Ambassador to France. The 
correspondence, consisting of three letters, which are 
printed in the Appendix,^ is of considerable interest as 
reflecting the uniform loyalty of Lord Ogilvy to the Queen 
of Scots, and especially so as representing the attitude 
of the Regent to the posture of affairs at this particular 
juncture, in which he spoke in the highest terms of Queen 
Mary and of his earnest desire to serve her. 

“ He spak verie reverantlie and with gryt honor of ye 
Quiene, protesting before his God he would not doe hir evil 
nor consent thairto for all ye gear in ye warld ; and gif the 
King, his Maister, inlaikit,® als God forbid, he wold be all 
moyens seik to have off hir successioun to occupie hir room ; 
and wold radder serve hir and hir race nor anie of ye warld as 
God was his juge ; and furder, whaesuer columniatt him yat he 
had maid promis of ye King, hir sonne, to England, he tuik on 
his conscience yat he wes als frie of anie promis towards ye 
Quiene of England on yat behalf als onie man yat wes in ye 
Quienc’s factioun or on yat syde as tyme suld gif experience.” 

In view of the fact that the Earl of Morton had not only 
been a most implacable enemy of Queen Mary but that it 
was he who produced at Westminster the famous casket 
containing, as he alleged, the evidence of her guilt, this 
profession of friendship was not above suspicion, and 
can only be explained by the knowledge that at the time 
the Regent was under a cloud, extremely unpopular in 
the country, and, a-s a matter of fact, was shortly after- 
wards compelled to resign the regency. To judge from 
the terms of this first letter, Lord Ogilvy appears to have 
entertained no doubt of the Earl of Morton’s sincerity, 
and seems to have been favourably impressed by what 
could only be an assumed attachment, possibly in the 
hope of recovering his power, to attain which he was not 
unwilling to gain over such a stalwart adherent of the 
Queen’s party as his lordship was. This favourable 
impression, however, was soon dissipated, as may be 
gathered from the third letter, in which he wrote : f he 
ye detentioun of Morton quha I believe saE shprtlie get 
his conding recpmpence.” ' 

1 Appendix I., p, 2^3, ; ® pled pjemsteely 
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At St. Andrews Lord Ogilvy I'emaiiied iu ward till 
14-tli March., 1578, when, on James VI. assuming the 
authority of government, he was released by the royal 
clemencj'. Nine days later, at Stirling, he was appointed 
a Privy Councillor and subsequently one of a Council of 
twelve peers to assist the King in the administration of 
affairs. This exalted position, Jiowover, he held for little 
more than a month, as, like the Earl of Atholl, the newly- 
appointed Chancellor, the Earls of Egiinton and (Jaith- 
ness— prime favourites at Court— he lay under the dee]) 
suspicion, and not without some ground of reason, of 
having a leaning towards the old d(jctrin(‘s of the Papacy. 
Such unseasonable favours on the; part of JJis Majf^sty 
to persons suspected of seeking to undermine the Pro- 
testant settlement aroused instant alarm among the 
people, and, mounting this tide of t'e<ding, the Earl of 
Morton, possessing himself of tlu' King’s person, beta) me 
again the nmster of the situation ; wliereu])on Lord 
Ogiivy, fully alive to the design of the Eegent, lied to his 
own (wuntry, where he took u]) residence at Bolshan 
Castle after an absence' of nearly (‘igbt ,yea.rs. 

Lord Ogiivy’s mother, it may lie remembered, was a 
Campbell, a niec,e of the Earl of Argyll. The feud 
between the Campbells and the Ogilvys had not yet 
arisen. Both were Lords of the (.longi'egution and mem- 
bers of the Queen Mary party, and in a measure wei'e in 
religio_u8_ and political sympathy. The parting of the 
ways, it is true, soon came; but during the days of their 
friendship, his mother, then Countess of Crawford, while 
he was still in ward in Bt. Audr(iws, in his name and for 
Ms behoof, purchased from Colin, fifth Earl of Argyll, on 
25th January, 157B, the lands axid Castle of Earneli. 
The Oa«tle, which is beautifully situated on the north 
bank of the I>en of Parnell, wag in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, none of the apartments being habitable. Lord 
Ogiivy, shortly after his release, had it restored, and it 
Ijecame an occasional residence of the family. About this 
time, too, he obtained a Charter from John, Oommendator 
the A.bbey of Arbroath, the last Charter the Abbey was 
of, the lands pf Little Kenny, Balfour, : Kirk-' ' 
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town, and Sliangy. The life of a country gentleman, 
however, was not his destiny. He soon found himself 
again in the swim of political life. He had been ap- 
pointed a member of Privy Council, and, like the Earls 
of Atholl, Eglinton, and Caithness, he was not a persona 
grata with the more pronounced section of Protestant 
feeling, inasmuch as at this time Ms adherence to the 
Reformed faith was under suspicion. He was even 
credited with having reverted to the old religion. At the 
General Assembly, on 24th April, 1578, the matter of his 
appointment to the Privy Council was brought under 
review. As it happened, Lord Ogilvy, who was now in 
high favour with the King of Scots, had been elected one 
of His Majesty’s Commissioners to represent him in the 
Assembly. A general charge was made on the floor of 
the High Court of the Church that several distinguished 
individuals who had recently been raised to high ofiGlces 
were supposed to be attached to the ancient faith and 
were unfriendly to the Protestant Establishment. This 
was a direct challenge, and as such it was regarded by 
the King’s Commissioners, who immediately demanded 
that the names of the suspected persons should be given, 
and these were speedily forthcoming. They were the 
Earls of Atholl and Caithness, and Lord Ogilvy. 

It may be advisable, seeing Lord Ogilvy’s attitude to 
the Reformed faith was under a cloud, briefly to describe 
the situation, and to show the trend of things, in order 
to ascertain how this suspicion arose and what warrant 
there was for its existence, especially as it concerns not 
only his own but also the attitude of the Airlie family to 
ecclesiastical politics. The General Assembly of tMs 
year was noteworthy as marking a definitive stage in the 
development of Church polity. The foundation was then 
laid of what was afterwards recognised by Parliament as 
containing its law and polity— the Second Book of His- 
cipline. Whereas, in 1560, the Reformers were mainly 
concerned about the purity of Protestantism, and guided 
largely by the spirit and attitude of John Knox, who held 
the view that while Episcopal government was perfectly 
lawful it might not always be expedient, adopted Presby- 
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terj as convenient under the cirenmstauces. Bnt many of 
the nobles, and in certain parts of tJie country the body 
of the people, were as seriously inclined to Episcopal 
orders, and gradually agitated in favour of their prefer- 
ence. In 1572, by v'hat is known as the CJoncordat of 
Leith, Episcopacy was adopted, and this was confirmed 
later in the year by a General Assembly lield at Perth. 
While many of the people accep(,ed the new form with 
reluctance, others hailed it with joy. The new Bishops, 
it is true, w(;re in many quarters derisively called 
“ Tiilchans,” a Gaelic word which imams “make- 
believe.” This mnv ordm*, how(>ver, was short-lived. 
Three years later, AuOrew Melville, at It'ast as great a 
force as John Kuox, came upon the scene. To him 
Episcopacy was anathenm and coni ra ry to t he Hcriptures. 
By his great intelhsct and povviu’ of diale(di<% as by bis 
true nobility of character, he e.veHod ai wonderful in- 
dueiice over ecchisiastical affairs. He immediately sG; 
about a reformation of the Gliurch according to his ideal, 
and resolved to e.vtirpate the Episcopal order as soon as 
possihle and ('stablish tlie Pnwbyteriau system pure and 
simphj. Now, Ja>rd Ggilvy, always a moderate Pro- 
tf'siant, was never a, hearty Presbyt<n-ian, and us this 
movenumt develofied la* fotind himself gradually gid.ting 
out of sympathy with it, and hy tlie time th(i General 
Assembly met in 1578, when the. crisis came, he was 
naturally— and, judging from his after-life, not without 
reason — suspect, (*d of deedining from the failli. At the 
time, however, lu! disclaimed the imputation that he hud 
reverted to the ancient religion- To a Committee of 
Assembly, composed of clerical mijmbers appointed to 
catechise and admonish him to subscribci the tenets of the 
Beformed Church, he declared that he had formexly sub- 
scrilied them and tatom the Sacrament, and was willing 
to do so again. This settled the matter for the time 
being, and he was reinstated in his commission and took 
an active part in the business of the Assembly. 

If the affairs of the Church were in a state of tension, 
those of the Government were no less strained, and Lord 
Ogllvy found himself equally involved in the welter of; the 
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civil as in the ecclesiastical struggle. The Earl of 
Morton, who had resigned the regency when the King, 
then a boy of twelve years of age, assumed the govern- 
ment, had again seized the reins of power, not as Eegent 
but as Adviser to the King. On his resignation James 
had selected a Council to manage the affairs of the State, 
of which Lord Ogilvy was a member. It was now the 
policy of the ex-Eegent to get behind this body of Coun- 
cillors and, using the influence which he still possessed 
with the King, to exercise the authority he had formerly 
enjoyed. Perhaps he overdid his part. At least, he had 
not bargained with the deep cunning of the youthful 
Sovereign, who, thus early in Ms career, acquired the art 
of making one hand wash the other. The King’s Coun- 
cillors, the Earls of Atholl, Argyll, and Montrose, and 
the Lords Lindsay, Maxwell, Ogilvy, and Heri'ies, who 
had their headquarters in Edinburgh, sent two of their 
number, the Earl of Montrose and Lord Lindsay, to pro- 
test against the action of the Earl of Morton, and they 
having stated their objections, found themselves confined 
to their lodgings, and were prohibited from leaving 
Stirling without the King’s permission. But the Earl of 
Montrose contrived to escape to Edinburgh, carrying, it 
is believed, a letter from James to the above-mentioned 
Councillors, entreating to be delivered from the power of 
the ex-Eegent. These lords were all of the Queen Mary 
party, and were to prove themselves as loyal to the son 
as they had been true to his mother. They at once 
gathered their forces. From the Braes of Airlie and the 
hills of Atholl, from the Mearns, Argyll, and Menteith, 
the clans were summoned to arms in defence of the boy- 
King. As the Earl of Morton had not been idle, the two 
forces met in the neighbourhood of Falkirk, and there 
was every appearance that the country was on the brink 
of civil war. But opportunely, an Ambassador, Eobert 
Bowes, sent by Elizabeth, interfered, and by diplomatic 
means prevented bloodshed. 

The Earl of Morton, undismayed, pursued the even 
tenor of his way, not knowing what had taJsen place in 
secret. In the Cecil Calendar there is a document which 
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throws a considerable amount of light on ceidain events 
of this period in which Lord Ogilvy was concerned, and 
his conduct can only be understood in the knowledge of 
it. On 26th Septembei’, 1580, James VI. made a solemn 
compact with the Marian lords — at hjast, with the chief 
of them. The date of this document is as signilicant as 
the names adhibited to it, or the title it bears : 

“Bond for mutual support and defence entered into by tlie 
King of Scots, Duke Lennox, and diverse noblemen.” 

Among the signatures to this “Bond ” is “ Ogilbe.” 

Thre(i months later, James, Earl of Morton, at a meet- 
ing of the Privy Oouucdl held at Ilolyrood Palace, and in 
presence of the King, was charged to his face as being 
“ art and part ” in the murden- of I lariiley nearly fourteen 
years before. Though he stoutly denied e-omplicity in 
that foul deed, he as straightway conveyed to prison to 
await the charg(‘,. Whether on the gr<aind that his 
friends were agitating in his favour, or i;o prevent such 
agitation having eff(}Ct, Lord Ogilvy, who was a sworn 
enemy of the ex-regent, signed a “ Protest,” early in 1581, 
“against the Parliament doing atiything derogatory to 
the Acts anent the murderers of Kings.” If a straw 
shows how the wind is blowing, the “ Protest” indicates 
the temper of mind in which he apjmoached the charge 
against the Earl of Morton. It was by no means a 
judicial attitude on the part of one who was to sit in 
Judgment, and whose duty it was, according to every 
known principle of right, to “ do justly.” But policy 
more than justice was tluj determining factor of the age, 
when it was thought in no way objectionable 


“ . . .for juries to give their verdict 
As if they felt the cause, not heard it.” 

The trial of the ex-Eegent has been described as a 
conspiracy under the guise of law. It was little 
$fcort of it, since the majority of the assizers, including 
I^ord Ogilvy, were known to be his deadly enemies 
had decided upon their verdict before the case was 
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But tlie next exploit in tlie life of Lord Ogilvy in 
redemption of the “ Bond of mutual support and 
defence ” was more to his credit, as it must have been 
more agreeable to his nature and his sense of chivalry. 
James VI., who was a mere infant when he ascended the 
throne, had, by the time of what is known in history as 
the ‘'Eaid of Euthven,” reached the age of sixteen— a 
precocious youth with more learning than wisdom, and 
a modicum of good sense if he had only been blessed with 
a more steadfast purpose. He was passionately addicted 
to favourites, showing great partiality for those who were 
within the ambit of his patronage. The persons in high 
favour at this time were those who Avere signatories of 
the “ Bond of mutual support and defence,” the chief of 
whom were the Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Arran. 
This partiality was bound to excite jealousy in the other 
section of the nobility and, as it did, even engender the 
spirit of discontent. A group of nobles of whom the 
Earls of Gowrie and Mar, Lord Lindsay and the tutor of 
Glamis, were the chief, who had been the close friends of 
the deceased Earl of Morton, and who regarded his execu- 
tion as a crime, formed a plot to remove the King’s 
favourites from Court, and this they proposed to accom- 
plish by forcibly seizing the King’s person, which, during 
his minority, was the ordinary mode of changing an 
administration. Fortune favoured the plotters. James 
chanced to be on a hunting expedition in the neighboxir- 
hood of Perth, at the time when the conspiracy was ripe. 
The Earl of Gowrie, on 23rd August, 1S82, invited His 
Majesty to Huntingtower Castle, having previously 
arranged for the presence of the aboAm-mentioned noble- 
men. Th? King was shrewd enough to see, from the 
composition of the company, that he had been trapped, 
and soon learned that escape was in vain. He was 
removed to Stirling and the conspirators assumed the 
authority of government. 

So soon, however, as His Majesty’s seizure became 
known, another set of noblemen, comprising most of 
those who had entered into the Bond of mutual support 
and defence,” and, according to Balfour’s ‘‘ Annals,” the 
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Earls of Hiintl.y, Crawfoi*(3, Montrose, Caithness, Rothes, 
and Loi'd Ogilvy, formed tlie determination to rescue him 
and overthi'ow the new Governimmt. It was an age of 
plot and conuter-plot, and the young King was an adept 
at playing a part. Leading the Cowrie faction to believe 
that he was perfectly satisfied with the state of affairs, he 
was allowed a cerlain amonnt of freedom, and having 
been rijmoved to Falkland, the ‘‘ Bond ” confederaL's 
contrived to inform him that everything was in train for 
his release, and suggestcal how he should act. STimmoii- 
ing Captain Stewart, the Commander of his bodyguard, 
who was let into the secret, James rode to St. Andrews, 
and that night was safe in the Castle. Next morning he 
was surrounded !)y the nohlemeu named above, while the 
Cowrie conspirators fled into England. 

But what of Mary SteAvart, (iiieeii of Scof s? Had Lord 
Ogilvy, now that he was in the stream of politics, civil 
and ecclesiastical, bi'en all this time so engrossed in the 
affairs of State that be had forgoflen his royal mistress? 
or did the “ Bond of innf ual support and defence” into 
which he had entenal Avith the. son prcadude him from 
further agitation in favour of tlie motlujr? lie never lost 
sight of the fact that Mary Avas a prisoiu'r, and he left no 
stone unturned that might help on her restoration to her 
people. Though it refers to a lutctr date than the matter 
that is about to be d(ailt Avith, tliere is a letter of his which 
shows that uppermost in his mind Avaa the fate of Mary. 
It is addr(iss«!d To the ri(;ht honorabile ” and his 
“luifBing broder, the Laird of Edsiell,” and is dated 
1st March, 1586. 

“ The bruit remans aye tlie inair constanfce of the execution© 
of our Quiene, and yat yer is sum gryt men of ingland quha 
favort her proceedings, fugitive and command in Scotland for 
present relief. Ye desyre me to bestowe sum few lynes on you 
concerning my jilanting. Truly, albeit I be elder, I will giff 
you place as maist skeilful yerin. Youre thousand birkis «I1 
be ncbt weloum. I wolde wische to Cod yat we quhom are 
hrdtijit to be brodirs war like ane busshe of hard knout waadi#, 
qiijhiEke war not able to be lowist. 

(Signed) Ooiwa,”; 
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It may be recalled that in tlie General Assembly of 1578 
he was suspected of having reverted to the ancient reli- 
gion. He denied this at the time, but it would seem that 
he had travelled far and fast since then on the decline 
from Protestantism. If, in 1581, he had not actually 
returned to the fold of Catholicism, he was by this time 
an indifferent adherent of the Reformed faith. The effect 
of tins will be seen presently in his changed relations with 
the Earl of Argyll, but meantime he had entered into 
close fellowship with the Duke of Lennox, Avho, notwith- 
standing his professed conversion to Reformed doctrine, 
was heart and soul a Catholic, and whose sole aim in 
coming to Scotland, at the instigation of the Duke of 
Guise, was to restore Mary to her native country and with 
her the Catholic religion. The plot was deeply laid and 
its tentacles were far-reaching. If it failed, it was not 
for the want of distinguished patronage, strong influence 
and efforts, and, as will be seen, Jesuitical intrigue. 

As Lord Ogilvy w^as deeply involved in what was 
nothing short of conspiracy, it may be well to state his 
attitude to religion generally. He was not a philosopher 
who could take a broad mentol survey of scholastic teach- 
ing, and had not the subtle intellect to discriminate 
between the essential elements of Catholic truth and the 
superstructure of Romanism. He was a man of feeling, 
and whatever appealed to his emotions commanded his 
loyalty and belief. Sincere, reverent and devout, he was 
sentimental rather than rational, more imaginative than 
logical, and to him religion was an ideal which found 
expression in aesthetic forms, rites, and ceremonies. 
The external draperies of religious worship were to a 
mind like, his essential, as he could only grasp the sub- 
stance through the shadow. Consequently, as the 
Church of the second Reformation gradually threw off 
all these aids to worship, he as gradually cooled in Ms 
adherence to it, and at length, when it came forth in the 
broad phylactery of Hildebrandism, he as good a® left it. 
He was thus, when the great temptation, came to him, to 
all intents and pui^poses, though not as yet openly, a 
Catholic. 
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Ever siiK;e Mary Stewart was known to b(! a prisoner 
in England tlie Catholic inllnence had set to work to 
a(;e,oiui>lish her liberty, and if possible to reinstate her in 
authority. The efforts of her Scottish adh(u-ents have 
already been mentioned. But now a more formidable 
effort than any hitherto attempted, at the instigation of 
such powerful agents as Philip II. of Spain, the Cuise 
family, and Pope Gregory liimself, and through means 
both insidious and sinuous, waste he made. To pave tlie 
way, emissaries of the College of Jesuits ixivad(*d tlm 
eouuti'y and carric'd on a seercit propaganda. As is their 
wont, they chose the way of lettst r<!sis1ance by selecting 
tlu)se per.sous wtioiii tiny kmiw to Ik‘ sn.s('(‘ptihl(i to their 
inlliKUKm and in sympathy with their views. The fruit 
of their labours will he s(*eii in Lord Cgilvy and his 
family. Indx'od, for tlui lu'xt 1went.y yc^ars tlie head- 
(juarters of the Jesuits in the Midlands of Hcotland were 
at Airlieand Forther Ca.slles mid at <h-aig House, wheiute 
they sallied forth on tbeir missionary labours, and where 
per.sw,uted Catholics found a. hospitable asylum. 

According to linme Brown, on tin? authority of 
Spanish State Papers, a secular pri(>st, named William 
Watts, was d<wpatched by tlu' Bpanish Ambassador in 
London to ascertain the f<‘(*Iing in Hcotland towards 
Mary and the Catholic religion. Through tin? mediation 
of the Duke of Lenno.v, the chief connsellor of the King, 
he had a secret interview with James, to whom there can 
be no doubt he would give a most plausible version of the 
intention and purpose of the movement, and as little 
doubt that he would keep hack the real project that was 
in the minds of Ms masters, whmh was nothing short of 
the conversion of the King to Catholicism, or, failing 
this, Ms deposition or forcible conveyance from the 
country, preliminary to the restoration of the Qtieen of 
Scots. * Prom the royal presence he went forth to inter- 
view the cMef members of the nobility who were known 
or suspected to be favonralde to tbe ancient religion, and 
among these was Lord Ogilvy, who, according to the 
' .'report, expr^sed himself in favour of Mary and the .i^ope* 
'filler Jesuit priests followed to quick suedcssioa,. 
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deepen tiie impression already made and to fortify the 
hearts of the conspirators. It is evident that Janies 
suspected nothing hostile to himself or antagonistic to 
Ms authority, as he not only continued to be friendly to 
the noblemen of the “ Bond of mutual support and 
defence,” but at this juncture showed especial favour to 
some of them by promotion to higher rank ; Lord Ogilvy 
being appointed an Extraordinary Member of the King’s 
Council. The conspiracy, however, did not reach 
fruition. As often happens, 

” The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley, 

An’ Ica’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 

Other forces, taking alarm, asserted their power, and, 
gaining the ascendancy, frustrated the attempt to re- 
establish the Catholic religion, and with it to reinstate 
the Queen of Scots. The latter especially was a great 
disappointment to Lord Ogilvy, for his loyalty to Mary 
was unquenchable, and he was prepared to risk every- 
thing for her release and safety. The letter of let March, 
1586, the year before her death, shows that the thought 
of her was uppermost in his mind, and that to him she 
was still “ our Quiene,” When at length the intelligence 
of her execution reached the country, like the Earl of 
Bothwell and many others, he was not only distracted 
with grief but furious to avenge the crime, and declared 
that the most suitable mourning was a coat of mail. His 
resentment was deep as his purpose was steadfast. It 
TOs not a spasm of the moment which a quick-tempered 
man feels in the heat of passion, blazing up in fury and 
as quickly subsiding; it was the i*esolute determination 
of a cool and calculating nature whose feelings lie deeply 
entrenched in the moral fibre of his being, bnt when 
roused are not easily allayed. He did not readily foi** 
get^ as h©' was slow 'to forgive* He felt 'that' it, ivaS''hiB' 
hohonr as, it- wm thO' passionate' desire 'oif ,,MS; ,’lihart'- to. 
free tlte'ldaated"faiQ!i'e''qf Ms, royal 
guilt. .BU't'he 

roL, I ' ^ .. ' It' ' '' 
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members ot the party who looked with favour on the 
medigeval system discerned, that the last hope of achiev- 
ing their purpose perished when Mary Stewart, Queen 
of Scots, exhausted her full cup of sufferings on the 
scaffold. It was in vain that he continued to agitate that 
justice should be done. He could neither see nor would 
he admit that the cause which she represented died with 
her. The following letter shows at once the temper of 
Ms mind at this period and the hopelessness of his efforts. 
It is dated 16th September, 1588, and was written by 
Eichard Douglas to his brother, Lord Archibald Douglas, 
Scottish Ambassador to the Court of England : 

“ There has been in a house of the Lord Ogilvy in Angus, 
at the marriage of Sir John Seton, a number of noblemen, as 
is thought malcontented of the present state, but I think surely, 
it shall produce nothing but shew their own folly.” 

The date is interesting, as it is reminiscent of an Act 
of Parliament of the previous year which had for its 
object the pacification of the Highlands and Borders. 
This Act had an amusing prelude which, perhaps more 
than anything else in his reign, shows the whimsical 
character of James VI., who, conceiving the idea of 
terminating all clan feuds, summoned the nobility to 
attend upon him at Holyrood House. Lord Ogilvy like 
the rest of them obeyed the royal command. The King 
of Scots entertained the assembled noblemen at a ban- 
quet, and, after thrice drinking their health in the wine 
of France, called on them to lay aside henceforth all 
rancour, envy, and malice, and to pledge themselves to 
a bond of brotherly affection, declaring that he would 
in future be the mortal enemy of him who violated the 
pledge. A still more theatrical performance succeeded 
on the following night when the whole assembly of noble- 
men, with James at their head, set forth in procession, 
and in hilarious mood demolished the gibbets, and then 
visiting the Tolbooth Prison released such as were im- 
prisoned for debt. At the Market Cross, where a table 
had been sumptuously spread with wine and toothsome 
delicacies, the nobility, in presence of a great concourse' 
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of tlie people, pledged each other to the sound of trniapets 
and the roar of caunou—Ogilvy embracing Lindsay and 
Campbell clinking glasses with Ogilry in the heartiest 
manner Friendship reigned; feuds were buried. It 
looked like the dawn of the millennium, as if the great 
day of peace had descended on faction-stricken Scotland, 
such as the prophet had foreseen in rapturous vision^ 
‘‘when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid ; . . . and the cow 
and the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall lie dowm 
together; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox.” It 
was beautiful while it lusted, but it did not endure for 
long. While Lord Ogilvy wms feasting at Holyrood 
Hmise and toasting his brother-lords in eternal friend- 
ship at the Mai'ket Ci'oss of Edinburgh, his sons were 
plotting mischief against the aiK'.e.stral foes of their House 
on the upper reaches of Clenisla and on the border of 
Angus and Mearns. In the latter case, they revived the 
ancient fend betw^een the Ogilvys and the Lindsays, 
which for half a centui'y had been in abeyance; and in 
the former, they initiated strife, the bitterness of which 
was to endure for almost a hundred years, and to bring 
great destruction on the Airlio lands.' 

In the nature of things, Lord Ogilvy, “ malcontented 
of the present state,” resenting the passive attitude of 
his compatriots towards th(> execution of Mary, and dis- 
appointed by seeing the Presbyterian System o’n the point 
of being established as the national form <}f religion, was 
induced, if not actually to joiix in the disturbance, at 
least not to discountenance it. Hut perhaps the chief 
cause of his present distemper of mind, as it was the 
source and inspiration of the disloyal and disruptive 
conduct of his sons, was the influence of the Jesuit 
priests, who, in great numbers, now overran the country. 
and whose aim it was to create disturbance among the 
populace and, if possible, incite an insurrection. Fov 
some months the Ogilvjs waged warfare on their nei^- 
bouring clans inhabiting the Perthshire hlUs, aad In 
Jme-hononr^ ftehion fonght and killed, ptondej-e^ aiid 
destroyed. Theiie, elans, as it'lajfpe'tted*, i^ere nnder the 
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protection of the Earl of Argyll, who, as will be seen, did 
not allow this depredation to go unpunished. But in the 
interval between the foray and the day of retribution. 
Lord Ogilvy was called upon to render an account of the 
conduct of his House to the King of Scots, who, rebuking 
him for the violation of Ms pledge, ordered Mm to find 
caution for his future good behaviour. 

“ At Holyrood House, 10th December, 1590, Lord Ogilvy 
finds caution in 1000 merks that he and others for whom he is 
answerable by the laws and general bond, shall keep the King’s 
peace, and on nowise invade or oppress any of his Majesty’s 
subjects; and also that he shall make his men satisfy parties 
complaining, conform to the Act of Parliament made for 
quieting the Highlands and Borders in July, 1587.” 

Up to 1590 the Campbells and the Ogilvys had been on 
friendly terms, and respected each other’s boundaries. 
They had even joined forces in administering punishment 
on “the wicked Clan Gregor,” the common foe of both 
Houses. In the early days of the Reformation Lord 
Ogilvy and the Earl of Argyll were in religious and 
political sympathy ; for although the former was mode- 
rate in his views, while the latter was somewhat rigid, 
they yet worked together in harmony. The parting of 
the ways soon came when Lord Ogilvy fell from Pro- 
testant grace, while the Earl of Argyll blossomed forth 
into a full-blown flower of the Presbyterian System. 
This divergence of view on many of the religions and 
political questions of the day led to controversy, and it 
was outwith the spirit of the age to agree to differ. Out 
of this disagreement the feud between the Campbells and 
the Ogilvys originated. The clans, knowing that their 
chiefs were at variance, took up their cause and made it 
their own. Looking across the hills at each other with 
jealous and sinister eyes, it only required occasion to 
excite their mutual hatred into active hostility. The 
0:gilvys, as stated, were the aggressors. They were the 
first to throw down the gage of tettle and challenge a 
enmbat. If they did not dfcrectly attack the Oampkli^, 
ythey had raided' and plundered ; the lands : 

■'ifyho enjoyed the protection ,of the Earl 
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thus the great feud, beginning in 1591, between the 
Campbells and the Ogilvys, about which a great deal falls 
to be recorded for a considerable time to come, arose. 
Lord Ogilyy alleged that some of his clansmen had been 
slaughtered by Highlanders under the Earl of Argyll’s 
protection, while the Earl, on the other hand, charged 
the Ogilvys with slaughtering certain hillmen who were 
in alliance with him. A deadly combat ensued. The 
Earl of Argyll, in full panoply of war, with a force of 
five hundred men, invaded the lands of Glenisla, and in 
the orthodox fashion of the period plundered the fields 
and destroyed the homesteads, exposing to the flumes 
everything that was combustible. While Forther Castle, 
but recently erected, withstood the siege, Craig House, 
the seat of Sir John Ogilvy, a cousin of Lord Ogilvy, a 
more vulnerable object of attack, was destroyed. It is 
said, as showing the bitterness of spirit that prevailed, 
that the Earl of Argyll sent Sergeant Campbell, one of 
his own clan, to lay it waste, but the sergeant, on reach- 
ing it, found that the place was occupied by an aged 
gentlewoman who was sick and bedridden, with two or 
three domestics. The heart of the man revolted from 
executing his commission under such circumstances, and 
he returned to headquarters reporting what he had seen, 
adding that it was a place of no strength and not worth 
demolishing. But the Earl of Argyll was not to be 
denied ; he was out on an errand of retribution, and in a 
towering passion told his henchman that his duty was to 
obey orders, and he sent him back “ to make the house 
a heap.” 

In terms of the Act of Parliament of 1587 to which he 
had only a few months ago been called upon to subscribe, 
Lord Ogilvy lodged a complaint before the King’s Privy 
Council and sought redress : 

“ Ck»MPnAiNT OS' Lord Ooinw op Auiwe. 

“ Although he has been his Majestie’s faithful,. and obedieht 
subject, submitlanf himself according to his Highness, and ttie 
laws of the'tjoatfisryJ Yet,' AtohibM'dr'Bari of Argyll 'iad' hia 
friends upon;.,q[hh«l5 ntotiv®' of/nceaBiofi' 'the' said -Lewd Ogilvy 
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knows not, without ony deserving on Ms pairt, having con- 
cludit the wrack of his hous and friendship and being informit 
that he had retired himself in sober and quiet manner to dwell 
and mak his residence in Glenilay, had taken the opportunity 
to- sett out certaine brokin Meland men— thai are to say^ Jhone 
Campbell bruthir to Campbell of Lochinyel; Jhone Dow 
McCondoquhy, in Inverness ; Neill Leich, in Lochaber ; Donald 
McCarlich in the Laird of Glenurquhart^s landis ; Allan Roy 
Mclnoig, sonne of the Laird of Glenco ; Archibald Campbell of 
Persie; Colin Campbell of Glenlyon; Archibald Campbell, his 
brother; Jhone McRannald in Lochaber; quha in the month 
of August last bipast, to the number of 500 men of the country 
of Argyll, dwelling for the maist pairte within the samyn and 
resett thairin with the guidis and depredations underwryttin : of 
sett purpose and deliberatioun to have slane the saidis Lord 
Ogilvy and to have wrackit and spuilyeit the country; like as 
upon the XXI. day of August last bipast thai enterit in Glenilay 
under silence of nicht with sic force and violence that the saidis 
Lord Ogilvy, lying sae fer from his friends, upon sic suddentie 
wes nocht abil to resist thame, but with gryt dijfficultie and short 
advertisement, he, his wyffe, and bairnis having eschaped, thai 
enterit in the country with sic barbourous crueltie not spairing 
wyffes nor bairnis but niurthourit and seas all quhom thai fand 
thairin to the number of XXII. persons, and spuilyeit and away 
took ane gryt number of nolt, scheep, and plennissing to the utter 
wrack and undoing of the haill poor inhabitants of the country/’ 

It was a serious indictment, especially as James had 
set Ms heart on extinguishing all such clan hatred. In 
the light of that whimsical loye-feast ” with its pledges 
of eternal MendsMp, this ebullition of feudal animosity 
was a proof that at this period, as had been the case for 
centuries, the nobility were a law unto themselyes, and 
disregarded the statutes of the realm when it suited their 
own sinister purpose. This is very clearly seen in the 
sequel ; for, while it is recorded in the Priyy Council 
Register that 

Majesty, by order of Privy Council, directed that s 
letter should be written to the Earl of Argyll and his friends to 
retire to their own country, and cease to molest Lord Ogilvy 
and his friends under the pain of treason,” 

no notice was taken of it by the Earl of Argyll, 
iftpMh after its receipt, again mustered Ms iofces,' '4hd . 
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invaded Glenisla in the most ruthless manner, and 
according to the evidence of William McNicoll, Little 
Forther, 

“ spulyeit all thair guidis, including scheep, nolt, and horses, 
with the exceptiounc of 70 cows and oxen only that were sent 
to Glenshee for safety.” 

And as if to make good their defiance of the King’s com- 
mand, the Campbells carried their work of destruction as 
far east as Glen Clova, where, after plundering the Glen, 
they demolished the ancient <’astle of Clova. Though 
summoned to appear before the King in Council, they 
disregarded the citation, wheji the Earl of i\rgyll and 
the chi( 5 fs of Clan Campbell \v<u'e, at the Market Cross 
of Edinburgh, dcnuuinced rebels. 

Lord Ogilvy had by this time complet(id the restoration 
of Farnell (’astle, which, it will be rcimemhered, he had 
purchas('d f I'om the Earl of Argy 1 1 . Being now ready for 
occupation, it was a highly opjmrtuin; circumstance that 
he was thus abh*. to la^move out of the danger zone of the 
Campbells, siiuje Forther Casth", where he had resided 
for the last five yciars, had b(>.come Tinteuable through the 
bitterness of feeling rj^snltiug from the forays just 
described. But if he had got away from the (,'iamphells, 
he had come nearcu' to the Lindsays, and as he does not 
seem to have taken the pmdivities of his sons into his 
reckoning, h<i soon found that he was “ out of the frying- 
pan into the lire.” Lord Ogilvy had himself been recon- 
ciled to the Lindsays chiefly through the marriage of his 
mother to the Earl of Crawford, and his personal inclina- 
tion to live at peace with them may be gathered from the 
letter of 1586 to the Lairdi of Edzall : 

“ I wolde wische to God yat we quhom are ordainit to be 
brodirs war like ane busche o£ hard knout wands, quhilke war 
not able to be lowest.” 

His sons, however, did not share either his views or Mfe 
feelings. In the hot temper of youth they 4id not: forget 
that the Lindsays were the hereditary foes of their Hohse. 
Their exploits ^ydll be related, in the' proper'' plaee';' "but 
meantime it'mtfy''be';mewtid»6d''that'«'eioener were they 
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planted within sight of the lands of the Lindsays than 
they revived the ancient feud and with it all that 
bitterness of feeling and clan hatred which had been so 
mercilessly denounced from the High Altar by Cardinal 
Beaton. The fact was that Lord Ogilvy’s sons had got 
thoroughly out of hand, and he had lost, as he frankly 
confessed in the following protest to the King at Mont- 
rose, all control over them : 

“ Lord Ogilvy appearid personally before his Majesty pro- 
testing that albeit he has subscribed an assurance for himself 
and his friends to Alexander Lindsay, Lord Spynie and others, 
yet, he shall not be held by the generality of the said assurance 
to answer for so many of his kin and friends, but held that 
they should be answerable for them and theirs according to 
their own assurances. His Majesty admitted the protest.” 

But James found occasion shortly thereafter to change 
his mind on the irresponsibility of parents for the mis- 
demeanours of their sons, and so on a further outbreak 
of the Ogilvys, His Majesty, in the spirit of the ancient 
Spartans who punished the parents for the misdeeds of 
their children, confined 

‘‘ Lord Ogilvy in his place at Arbroath, to remain in ward there 
till freed and relieved under pain of rebellion and to find 
caution in 10,000 merks to keep the peace.” 

The King of Scots, however, had a warm regard for 
Lord Ogilvy and held him in high esteem. Notwith- 
standing the fickleness of his mind and his fluctuating 
policy, James did not forget any more than he failed to 
appreciate the ardent attachment to himself and the 
unfailing loyalty to his mother, through good and bad 
reports, of the Chief of the House of Airlie. He signi- 
fied his appreciation on several occasions, and notably 
in 1596, on the Coronation of his brother-in-law, Chris- 
tian IV. of Denmark and Norway, when he sent Lord 
Ogilvy on a solemn embassy to represent him on this 
great function of State. The report of the mission is 
thus recorded in the King’s Privy Council Eegister : 

Quhilk day in presence of the King’s Majestie Ms 
hobjhtie, Counsall, and Estates presentlie cony^it : 
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personally James, Lord Ogilvy and Maisler Peter Young of 
Setoun his Hioness’ Elimosinaire, and reportit their negotia- 
tiouns aird proceedingis within the realms of Denmark, accord- 
ing to his Majestie’s Conamissioune and instructiouns gevin to 
thaine thairanent; Craving his liieness’ exoneratioun and 
discharge. Thairupon the King’s Majestic with advice of his 
saidis nobilitie, Counsall, and estates foirsaidis, having hard and 
considerit of thair saidis proceedingis : Findis, and Declaris, 
That they have faithfullie, truelie, honourablie and dewLifuOie 
usit and execute thair saidis commissioun in all thingis accord- 
inge to the tenour of the samyn and instructiounes foirsaidis 
gevin to thame thairanent: And exonercs and Dischairgcs 
thame thairof. And ordaines an Act to be maid hcirupon ad 
futuram rei memoriam.” 

Lord Ogilvy, in the year 1558, maiTied Jean, eldcist 
daughter of William, Keventh Lord ForbeK of Forbes 
on Donside, Aberdeenshire, and his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Keith of Inverugie. Lady 
Ogilvy was one of a family of fourteen children — six sons 
and eight daughters. Slie came of an ancient and 
honourable race whose lineage dates back to early in the 
thirteenth oentnry ; the Charter for the lands of Forbes 
being granted by Alexander III. On her mother’s side, 
she had an eqtially distinguished descent, the Keiths of 
Inverugie being an old Aherdeenshire family charac- 
terised by an intense loyalty to tlie throne. 

Lady Ogilvy came of a strongly Protestant family, 
Lord Forbes having 3oin(jd the Lords of Congregation at 
the Reformation, while her brother, succeeding in 169S, 
was a strong adherent of the Reformed Church and took 
up arms in the King’s forces against the Catholic lords 
in 1594. The likelihood is that it was largely on the 
ground of her pronounced views on Protestant doctrihe 
that Lord Ogilvy’s inclination to revert to the ancibnt 
religion wa,s for a long time held in check ; bnt while her 
influence may have restrained Mm for a period, it did 
not prevent Mm in the end identifying himself KSdtlh 
Catholicism. A woman of remarkable strength df 
character,^ of practical mind, and' with a flae.aptitaSe' for, 
business, in IStO, when Lord 0#lvy, to :©sca^''th»'' pur- 
suit of the 'layl of Morton, iM' to" France, .-he 'IeaM:.'her 
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“Factor and Commissioner” of the Airlie estates, and 
for the space of eight years she administered the affairs 
of the property with considerable success, though at 
times, it would seem, she ruled with a high hand. 

The marriage of Lord and Lady Ogilvy issued in a 
family of eight sons and one daughter : 

1. James, Master of Ogilvy. 

2. Sir John Ogilvy of Craig, who had an eventful 
career, bo far as religion was concerned, he was from 
his early manhood a pronounced Catholic to whom 
Protestantism was anathema. He scorned the Reformed 
doctrine and ignored the Church of Knox as an heretical 
schism. The J esuits who invaded the country in the days 
of his youth found in him material altogether susceptible 
to their immediate purpose, and in him they discovered a 
ready convert as well as an apt pupil of their College. 
A fiery youth, impulsive, rashly daring, with no restrain- 
ing force in his nature, for him there was no middle 
course, no debatable position, but the bold assertion of 
his belief proclaimed from the house-top. While the 
cooler temperament of his father made him temporise, 
he at once ran his colours to the mast-head that all men 
might see the flag of his faith floating on the breeze. He 
was an ardent Catholic, a zealot for the ancient religion 
and was hand in glove with the Jesuitical movement to 
re-establish the Papacy in Scotland. As anyone who 
knows the history of the period will readily understand, 
the persecution of Roman Catholics towards the close of 
the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
turies was very severe, and especially a Catholic who had 
lapsed from Protestant surroundings was hardly dealt 
with. As it happened, Sir John Ogilvy’s conversion to 
the old religion fell athwart the time when James VI. 
after a long and circumspect seat on the fence, had at 
last come down on the side of Protestantism as the cause 
most likely to accomplish his design, and was in the mood 
to show “ his zeal for the Lord,” and to give unmistakable 
proof of the sincerity of his convictions. Sir John was 
thus one of the first victims of the royal campaign against 
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(Jatliolics. xidopting tlie policy iiscribed to Jolui Knox, 
“Down witli the crows’-nests,” on 12th Febrnary, 1594-, 
the King of Scots lannched unsparingly the thnndei'bolt 
of his wrath against this scion of the House of xiirlie. 

“ The King and Council having resolved that the Portalice 
of Craig belonging to Sir John Ogilvy of Craig shall be 
demolished from March next by the sheriff of Forfar and his 
Deputes, with the assistance of the Barons and landed men of 
the said shire; and also of the Provost, Bailies, Council ami 
inhabitan1.s of Dundee, he quhome alsua a sufficient of pionaris 
and workmen, furnisit anfl providit with pikkis, matlockies 
gavillokis and uther necessair provisioun, ineit for the demoliss- 
ing_ and casting down of the said place ; sail be direct, onte 
thairto, as re(phrit be the said Sheriff : it is hereby orderit that 
Patrick, I,ord Gray, Sheriff-Principal of the said Shire and his 
Deputes, sail under pain of rel>ellion cause demolishe the said 
place; and this in sign and memory of the rebellion and 
defeebioune of the said John Ogilvy from God, his true 
religion, the King’s Majestic — his Soverane Lord and his 
authoritie.” 

ThiK drsiKtic meaKiirc had littlci effect, <>u Sir John 
Ogilvy, wIjo did not abate in the least his ardour for 
Catholic', propaganda. PerNcjcutions, instead of weaken- 
ing, only confirmc'd him in the faith he had espoused, 
which led him to redouble his c^fforts. Atid so, seven 
months later, on 30tli September, 1594, he was “put to 
the horn and denounced rebel ” 

“ for failing to appear at a nieel.ing of the Privy Council to 
answer to the charge of treasonable rcsett, iniercommuning and 
traffic-giving with conspirators against the true religion and for 
his open avowing of papistrie.” 

The following letters are. illuminative of the part taken 
by Janieg in this campaign against his subjects professing 
the Catholic faith. The first is dated 14th October, 1594, 
and is from John Colville to Sir Eobert Cecil : 

“His Majesty by the way has razed the houses of Mr. 
Walter Lindsay, and of John Ogilvy, second son to the Lord 
Ogilvy.” ' , ' , ^ 

The second is dated 22nd October, 1594, and is froin John 
Colville to Henrv Loke : . ' ' ' ^ 
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lor our estate, his Majesty, I assure you, goeth roundly 
gainst the papists, Mr. Walter Lindsay’s, John Ogilvy’s, 
Abergeldie’s, and Cluney’s houses already cast down.” 


Sir John Ogilvj, homeless, and with the heavy hand 
of the Sovereign upon him, took refuge abroad, and find- 
ing an asylum in France, remained there in the brother- 
hood of Jesuits till the King of Scots, who had begun to 
enjoy the near prospect of his accession to the throne of 
England, had assumed a more conciliatory attitude, 
when he returned to his beloved Glenisla. His fellow- 
ship with the Jesuits in France and Spain, however, had 
only fortified his adhesion to Catholicism, and he was no 
sooner settled among his native hills than he resumed his 
activities, when his home in the Glen became a rendez- 
vous for priests and the chief centre of Jesuitical 
propaganda throughout the Midlands of Scotland. The 
Protestant clergy of the district now took up the case 
against him, and, with the aid of a sympathetic civil 
authority, as has ever been their wont, pursued him with 
relentless persistency and unremitting rancour. At their 
instance, and on the charge of being “ a resetter of Jesuit 
and Mass Priests,” he was imprisoned in the Castle of 
Edinburgh in 1628. There he was kept in close confine- 
ment for over a year, when, in November, 1629, he peti- 
tioned the Lords of the Privy Council, “ in respect of my 
heaye diseases,” to change his ward to the town, so that 
he might have easier access to means of cure and sup- 
port,” complaining that the result of his long imprison- 
ment had been “the appearand mine of my aged bodie 
which IS much altered and my estait much harmed there- 
through,” and humbly entreats “ the saidis Lords out of 
thair awin goodness,” 


seeing his disease and debts are so increased, to have con- 

thlrinm™^™^ enlargement from 

this incommodious imprisonment and that he may be con- 

Edinburgh in free ward the tyme of this 

S *56 recovered, and that 
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The Lords of Council granted the prayer of his peti- 
tion, and Sir John Ogilvy was allowed to live alternately 
in Edinburgh and St. Andrews under a modified re- 
straint. Now over sixty years of age and his bodily 
health being much impaired, he was shortly after per- 
mitted to return to his home upon the expressed condi- 
tion of “ ane sober and modest behaviour without scandal 
or offence to the Kirk.” Unfortunately for himself, 
however, he did not keep his promise. He was no sooner 
in Olenisla than he at once resumed his tralBc with 
Jesuits. On inquiry it was found that — 

“ since his going home, he has behaved himself very scandal- 
ously, daily conversing with excommunicated persons, privately 
resetting seminary and Mass priests, and restraining his bairns 
and also his servants from coming to the Kirk, to the high 
offence of God, and disgrace to his Majesty’s Government.” 

For this offence he was ordered to go into ward at St. 
Andrews. In obedience to the Lords of Council he set 
out for the Pifeshire city ; but, 

“ suffering from giddiness in his head, so that he was unable to 
travel on iiorseback for fear of falling from his horse, he was 
compelled, although with great pane and travell, to make the 
journey on foot, being led all the way with two men ; at last 
he attained with great trouble the town of Dundee. And now, 
it has pleased God to visit him with ane heavie sickness, the 
which doeth increase the more upon him be reason that he haa 
not the benefit of so wholesome and free air as he was 
accustomed to have.” 

He entreats the Lords to allow him to return to Olenisla, 
“ where, if I die, I shall have the comfort of my wife and 
children.” 

The Presbytery of Meigle on this occasion Interposed 
its authority and demanded of the Privy Council that Sir 
John Ogilvy should be banished the country as a dan- 
gerous conspirator against the settled order of Church 
Siifiid State. He had so often broken his bond an4 ®U 
fully- deceived them during the space of-tMrty ye»sj'''th«t 
he had' cumU to ' be regarded' ' as ' irredeeutably ■ IMb to* -aH 
'^ense.'of' truth ,smd-honour, ■ There w«^>iuothini^':for'it, 
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but that he should be banished, and his brother, Francis 
became caution for him that he should leave the country! 
But he had learned the ways of the Jesuits to some pur- 
pose._ He was artful and sinuous and not easily daunted. 
Glemsla had not seen the last of him if he could otherwise 
elp it. He was not without friends in high places, and 
he could trade on this fact, and perhaps relied upon it to 
a considerable extent. He at least succeeded in getting 
the date of his banishment postponed till he had ac- 
qnmed the means of his aliment abroad.” But the Lords 
“ow to lay their bargain with the ministers 
ot Meigle Presbytery, who were out for their “ pound of 

capiWated and, 

early in 1631, offered terms wMch 

T enjoyned to him under what penalty the 

Lords shall think for giving satisfaction to the Pre^bytene of 

+u to the Bisshop of Brechin to the 

‘ Offehiis op Sir John Ogilvy op Craig. 

Imprimis, I am content to be oblised for causing my sone 
oomplain and the remnant of my cWldren 

* n'S'.'? ‘"f ‘’.““'I’ •« “ “r P°wS? 

NiH . I am content to be confyned within the boundis of 
two mylees about my owen hous. oounais ot 

the Presbyterie of Miggillf I am Jon- 
Krvno h which I craive to retoorne to my oven 

hotis be grantit only to continue till my Lord Arch Bischon n# 

thir offeris schall^not 
S Km “fr ff?f satisfactioun of the Presbyterie 

or MiggiU, or gif in the mentymn I sehall be fund to'^^ba™ 

fKflUSgressed m any of the promisses, in that kaiss I schaUHe 
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conteiib that any punishment or penalfcie he inflicted on me 
which the Lordes of his Majestie’s most honoural)ill Privie 
Counsall schali find expediantt. 

(Signed) Sr. Jiione Ogilvy of Ckaig.” 

The said “offeris” foi* his good beliaviotir had ap- 
parently been found by the Archbishop to be sufficient 
warranty, and for once it would seem he had implemented 
his bargain, as the curtain falls upon a long series of 
persecutions. Sir John Ogilvy, however, was not so 
near “the stroke of fate” as his “ heavie disease” had 
led him to fear. Perhaps “the Avholesome and free air 
as he was accustomed to have ” had proved beneficial “ to 
his aged bodie,” for he recovered a remarkable energy 
and lived Joyfully with his second wife, Euphemia 
Brown, and the little children of his old age, till about 
the year 1641. 

3. David, who, by his second marriage to Nicholas, the 
only child and heiress of Patrick Guthrie of Pitmui<is, 
was designated David Ogilvy of Pitmuies. He had all 
the proclivities of the family for bold adventure and 
heroic exploit. One of the quartette of brothers who 
made the Braes of Angus ring with the noise of their 
depredation, he was not the least aggressive or persistent. 
In the f{)ray t)f the Ogilvys in Glenshta-i, which, as already 
stated, brought the full wciight of the wrath of the Camp- 
bells upon tbe House of Airlie, h(^ was a moving spirit 
and most forward in the fight. Although the family had 
been severely punished for this transgression of neigh- 
bourhood by the destruction of their lands, as also by the 
heavy penalty in the loss of life, this seems to have had 
little effect on David Ogilvy, as within a few months he 
was again engaged in hostilities in the Mearns, in a bitter 
fend with the Arbuthnotts. What gave rise to this 
quarrel is a matter of conjecture. “ Behold, how great 
a flame a little fire kindletii I” An incautious word of 
criticism or rebuke, the scornful look of a proud lady, or 
the merest suggestion of indifference — these, together or 
seiteatelyj afforded a reaeon of ample magnitude fox a 
state "of', helligerency. Whateyex the cause 'have 
been, it wasj’a'.prsoiial affront,, tp atenge' which, ;dn his 
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own initiative and responsibility, he collected his forces 
and raided the lands of Arbnthnott, pillaging and 
plundering, committing to the flames all that was com- 
bustible, and putting to the sword all who owned 
allegiance to that ilk. The result was that David Ogilvy 
was summoned to compear at a meeting of the Privy 
Council on 29th September, 1592, to answer for his mis- 
deeds ; and after being severely rebxiked “ for such wild 
and lawless conduct, unprovoked and unmerited,” he 
was ordered “^to find security for £1,000 not to hai-m 
Andrew Arbnthnott of that Ilk ; Alexander Arbnthnott, 
Life-renter of Pitquhorthie ; or Patrick Arbuthnott Piar 
thereof.” 

The revived feud between the Ogilvys and the Lindsays, 
the chief fomenter of which was the Master of Ogilvy, 
found in David an enthusiastic second. The part he took 
in that long-drawn combat of arms, in combination with 
his brother, will be told presently, but the immediate 
effect of it to himself may be here recorded. Unlike his 
elder brother. Sir John Ogilvy of Craig — on the ground, 
perhaps, that he was not constituted with the same 
melancholy temperament and was less susceptible, or, it 
may be, more indifferent to the influence of religion, or, 
at least, to trouble himself over its fine discriminating 
points in respect to doctrine or polity — David Ogilvy 
adhered, as the majority of his brothers did, to the Re- 
formed Church, and was all the more warmly attached 
to it on tl^e revival of Episcopal orders. 

As it happened, it was while returning from attendance 
at Divine worship that he met his fate. With a few of 
Ms clansmen as bodyguard, he had gone to Edinburgh, 
where he lodged in the Canongate, the aristocratic 
quarter of the period. TMs visit took place at the 
moment when the feeling aroused by the Ogilvy on- 
slaught on the Lindsays was at its height, and when the 
latter were spoiling for revenge. If he had gone to the 
capital to escape the storm that was raging on the 
eastern border of Angus, he had committed a great nda- 
t^e ; as of all places in the country the city of Ediubwgjfe 
yrhs the least safe refuge in that turbulent age. Slf^t 
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figlits w('re of daily occiiiTence, and it hardly pos- 
sible to avoid meeting any day representatives of the 
several clans. On Sunday morning, 18th July, 1603, 
when the Civil Magistrates, rejoicing over the union of 
the Crowns, were perhaps not so strictly on guard as 
usual, David Ogilvy, unarmed, with no suspicion of 
danger, and with no thought of harm, and accompanied 
by his valet, William Innes, waited to the Abbey Church, 
where he joined in the religious service of the day. He 
little suspected that his movements were shadowed, and 
as little thought, while engaged in Divine worship, that 
a fellow-worshipper, screening himself in the dim light 
of the house of prayer, had already put in train measures 
for his destruction. David Lindsay, a bastard son of 
the Earl of Crawford, who had vowed vengeance on any 
or every Ogilvy who should come within his power, had 
followed him at a distance, and before entering the 
church liad ordered his men to “ la,y at wait for him 
about the dykes of the Abbey yairds.” 

“After the ending of the sermon,” as reported to the Privy 
Council, “ and finding the said David Ogilvy with his said 
umquhile servand gangand in peccable and quyet maner fra 
the Kirk to thair owen lodging at the fute of the Cannongait, 
thay sett upon thame behind thair backs, and or ever they wer 
awar of thame maist shamefullie, cruellie and unhonestlie 
invadit and persewit thame of thair lyffes within a pennystane 
cast to his Majestie’s Palise of Halyrood hous: strak thame 
baith to the eird, and, after many deidly wounds gevin to 
thame, lyand upone the eirth, left thame lyand for deid : of the 
quhilk wounds William Innes immediately departed this lyfe, 
and the said David Ogilvy is in grit hazard and peril of his 
lyfe, without ony hope of recoverie.” 

4. William, the only sedate member of the family, who 
kept himself singularly free from the rash exploits of his 
brothers. A harmless person of delicate constitution, 
he had neither the vigour of mind nor of body for the 
rough-and-tumble ways of his brothers, otherwise he 
would in all likelihood have been in the brulzie like th^. 
A pensioner on 'the landis of Kirj^erohir and Newt^le, he 
"jfollowedi the.^hiet ptersUits of eonhtry life in Glenisla., 
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5. Archibald, of whom nothing is known, but the pre- 
sumption is that he died in early life. 

6. Patrick, who is designated of Muirtown, is chiefly 
interesting from the fact that his two sons through his 
marriage with Isabella, daughter of James Murray, 
younger, of Smyddiehill, were distinguished, though in 
different ways. His elder son, George, who was em- 
ployed raising soldiers for the wars in 1627, went to the 
Continent and Joined the Imperial Service with the rank 
of Captain. He had a distinguished career in the Thirty 
Years War, and became Commandant of Speilburg. In 
reward for the service he had rendered, in 1649, as a 
cadet of the House of Airlie, he was admitted to the 
dignity of Earl in Germany, and took the title of “ Baron 
Ogilvy De Muirton.” The younger son, James, by his 
marriage with Catherine, daughter of Robert Nairn and 
widow of Walter Stewart of Cluny, brought Cluny into 
the Ogilvy family, and, as will be seen later, through the 
marriage of his great-granddaughter, it came into the 
Airlie family. 

7. Francis, who in the days of his youth, when a mere 
stripling. Joined his brothers in their feudal exploits. 
He married, while still in Ms '‘teens,” Helen, only 
daughter of David Gardin of that ilk, the marriage con- 
tract bearing the date 1592. She had a tocher of 500 
merks. Shortly after her death, in 1630, he married 
Elizabeth Adamson. Well into middle life, when one 
should have taught himself “ the honourable step not to 
outsport discretion,” he was found in open quarrel with 
Ms neighbour of the lands of Bonnyton. On 12th July, 
1631, Sir Harry Wood, on account of an inveterate and 
long-sustained persecution, was compelled to petition 
the King and 

“ supplicate for summons against Francis Ogilvy his son, James 
Ogilvy> and Andrew Ogilvy his bastard Son, David Ogilvy, Ms 
servant, and a number of others their followers ; all armed with 
swords, staves, and other weapons, and the proMbited hagbuts 
and pistols; and who came on Sunday last to the Kirk Of 
Yigeans (which is the snppKcants PariA Ehk) aiid in 
;Of . theXord’s Sabbath, and 'in cKsgraceof'MsM8ie^’8v<^^^|^ 
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ment, ranked themselves in tymc of Divine Service at the Kirk 
door in militarie form and awaited a long tyme till thay sould 
have rancountered me and tane my life.” 

8. George, who was “ dearest brother to James, Master 
of Ogilvy,” a bold and impetuous youth who was in the 
heart of every fight and strove hard to rival even the most 
daring of his brothers in feudal hatred of the Lindsays. 
He was designated of Friock, and married Elspet, 
daughter of Robert Montgomerie, in Haltown, and 
Euphemia Guthrie, his wife. 

9. Margaret, the only daughter of Lord and Lady 
Ogilvy, as might be expected from her association with 
such exuberant fraternity, had all the romantic elements 
of her race fully developed, and she achieved a notoriety 
in her own way, equal to that of her brothers. She was 
twice married, and both of her alliances were tinged with 
romance. Her first marriage, as his second wife, was to 
George, fifth Earl Marischal, one of the most cultured 
as he was perhaps the wealthiest nobleman of his age, 
who, himself a man of great learning, founded and 
endowed, in 1593, the College of the University of Aber- 
deen which bears his name. So long as he lived, her 
domestic life, in many respects a great trial, was com- 
paratively happy. The chief cause of any disquietude 
she experienced was her stepson, Sir James Keith of 
Benholm, the heir to the title and estates. During the 
latter years of his father’s life, lie was the cause of much 
grief to him through undutiful conduct, and as after his 
death a great quarrel arose between him and Margaret 
Ogilvy, it may he advisable, in order to adjust the blame 
attaching to her, to know something of his character. 
The Earl wrote of him as 

“ having maist unkyndlie and unnaturalie schaikin at these ra- 
^ective dewties of consideratioun, quharin, in conscience before 
God and be the strict bandis of nattur, he standis bund ufito 
me; and being unthanfcfull of the grite cair that I have kid of 
his education and of the estait and living quharunto I; haVie 
provydit him,, he IjM withdrawn himseifl' 'fra^me'and .assoojat 

by all occasions advantage, of this of '.i^visioun 
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qnhilk they have raisit in my hous ; and by thair counsalles he 
hes committ a number of insolences again me, quhairof some 
will resolve in criminal persuits and uthers in civil persuits.” 

If this may be taken as a true description of domestic 
affairs at Dimottar Castle during Ms father’s lifetime, 
it is not the least surprising that trouble arose soon after 
his death. How far Margaret Ogilvy was concerned in 
this domestic dispeace does not appear. ISTor does it 
appear how much, if at all, she contributed by her atti- 
tude to create or sustain it. Her subsequent conduct, 
however, suggests that she did not always act with 
prudence and discretion, and may not, perhaps, have 
been a paragon of the domestic virtues. But what in- 
duced her to act as she did, without apparent authority 
or consultation with her stepson, passes the comprehen- 
sion as it amazed the public at the time. Immediately 
after her husband’s death, she laid claim to, and took 
possession of, most of the valuables with which Dunottar 
Castle abounded, many of which were recognised heir- 
looms of the Keith family, and held by law to be inalien- 
able. The list of articles of value as given in the case for 
the prosecution is remarkable, many of which were of 
great historical worth : 

“ Portugal ducats and other species of Foreign gold to the 
value of ^26,000 ; 36 dozen gold buttons, a rich jewel set with 
diamonds, which the deceased Earl received when he was 
Ambassador at Denmark, — ^valued at 6,000 merks, the Queen 
of Denmark’s picture in gold, set about with rich diamonds, 
estimated at 5,000 merks, a jaspar stone for stemming of blood, 
estimated at 500 French crowns, a chain of equall perle where 
were 400 pearls great and small, two chains of gold worth 
3,000 merks, a great pair of bracelets all set with diamonds, 
the price thereof 500 crowns, another pair of gold bracelets at 
^600 per pair; a turquois ring, a diamond set in a ring, a 
number of small rings set with diamonds and other rich stcmes ; 
also 16,000 merks of silver and gold ready coined which was 
witMn a green coffer ; together with the whole tapestry, silver 
work, bedding, goods, gear, and plenishing within the said 
place of Benholnj.” 

f ''Sffargaret, Ogilvy may 'have .thought, afe indeed. 
|jipjple at that'^'period acted on the priuciple,,'thsft'.ge^^'^ 
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sion was nine points of the law, and that to have was to 
hold. The case, which excited widespread interest all 
over Scotland, came before the King’s Privy Council, 
which adjourned the hearing from time to time ; but on 
the trial being fixed, the King of Scots wrote to the prose- 
cuting Council “to shew Margaret Ogilvy no favour.” 
At last, after much wrangling and dispute, a compromise 
was effected between the contestants ; the Countess 
Marisehal, while she had to yield up the heirlooms, got 
her share of the jewellery and a large proportion of the 
plenishing. 

By the time this lawsuit was settled, Margaret Ogilvy 
was within measurable distance of the proclamation of 
banns. If her first marriage was one of convenience, her 
second was one of mystery, and how she could reconcile 
herself to it requires a word of explanation. She lived 
in a tui'bulent age when the ways and manner of life even 
amongst the nobility were rough and tumultuous. Prom 
what has been recorded, and from what remains to be 
stated of her brothers, she had been accustomed, if not 
acclimatised, to boisterous conduct and feudatory strife. 
This was regarded as all in the family honour as in the 
day’s work. Sir Alexander Strachan of Thornton, the 
boon companion of her wayward stepson, the aider and 
abetter of many of his foolish exploits, would appear to 
her to be much of a spirit and on a level with her own 
brothers. She had been accustomed to such pranks as 
that recorded by her late husband — 

“ that on the 16th October inst. the said James Keith, with 
Strauchane of Thornton and others, all armed, came about 
the glowming to the Mains of Fetteresso where the ploughs 
were going, which they brake in pieces, with the haill graitii 
and ornamentis thairof.” 

This Alexander Strachan was the second husbaoid of 
Margaret Ogilvy, and she made a man of him, Afte his 
marriage he settled down and became a useful member 
of society. She had great influence over him, and largely 
through her adroit and tvise cdnr^l he rose to distinc- 
tion. , In, wm created a.'JBarcitet of I'oya Scotia, 
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and along with Sir Robert Graham of Morphie repre- 
sented his native county in Parliament. 

The career of Lord Ogilvy has been described and his 
character portrayed as far as documentary evidence dis- 
closes the facts of his life and the disposition and attitude 
of his mind. A few matters still remain for statement, 
and especially one item which, more than any other, 
reveals the type of man he was and the kind of spirit 
which animated his life. This is a letter which he wote 
to Ms grandson, James, who was the first Earl of Airlie. 
Shrewd, far-seeing, ever eager, as this narrative has 
shown, to leap into the saddle and draw the sword in a 
good cause, yet withal of a benevolent disposition and a 
sanguine temperament, he had the vision to see the 
sterling qualities which were to blossom forth in the rich 
and variegated life of his grandson, and anticipating 
from the promise of his youth that he would probably 
play an active, and it might be a prominent, part in the 
statecraft of his country, he thus sought to direct Ms 
youthful and aspiring mind to those stable matters of 
life most worthy of his consideration and his highest 
good— a clean life, a sincere regard for religion, a 
tolerant spirit, a charitable disposition, and an unfail- 
ing loyalty to the Sovereign. It is a document to possess 
which any noble family might feel justly proud, and 
it richly deserves a place in the history of the Ogilvys of 
Airlie : 

“ Sedng it hes pleisit God, of His unspeakabill mercie, to 
bryng me through infinite trubil and feudis with honome, ye 
particulars whairof I commit to uthirs declaratioun and in 
speciall to my wyffe, youre Guidam, quha knows best of ony 
lewand my estait, and of quhais counsall I pray you to follow, 
as ane quha hes lived maist cairfuUie in yat hous for ye honoure 
and weil of it. God tooke my Lorde, my Guidsire, and my 
Father of Guid Memorys fra me of a few yeirs auld, and ye 
baill freindis and name all in ane daye. Sae I wes parentless 
add freindless altogethir . Quhat in my tyme I W done Uv ye 
w^fair of my hous my Charter Chest rtill testifie. Now* efte a 
I^hg tod brubilsome tyme yat I have lived in yis worldpi it ^ 
Ji;f»iesit God, I'atherfy* to' visit 'ihe.Vriiih: estrone, sair 
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brynff me out of yis miserabill lyfe, to enjoy yat blest lyfe yat 
came never in ye heart of man to know quhat it is. l^fcw, sine 
my request sail be to you,— gif yourself aluterly to God and 
His service, and to tak sum hours particularlie for yat effect ; 
and to learn sum psalms and prayers perquire out of ye auld 
and ancient doctors, yat whan ye are in ye feilds, ganging or 
rydding, ye may meditat with God thairon. Haunt grave and 
wyse companie and frequent yourselfe meickle with redding 

' Honoure youre father and mother as ye are commandit. 
The breach whairof hes brocht kingdomes and housis to decaye, 
as daily experience giffs proofe will be punishit as well here as 
hereaftir ; love and respect your freinds and followers thairoi : 
and know thair natturis weil yat you may accommodat y<mr- 
selff thairto. Seeing many of thame hald nothing of you but 
Guidwill and Kyndness, be cheerful in youre countenance and 
readie and honest to thame, for it is a gryt tressure yat my 
hous hes, thair freindis. Eschew pryde sae far as is possipili m 
you, for it is a sin against God, and it hes brocht houssis in our 
tvme to ruine. Eschew covetousness, sic-lyke, quhilk is the 
root of all evil. Keep a cleyn lyfe, quhilk is werie acceptabil 

to God# . Ti i. 

“ Quhan it sail plese God yat you sail cum to ye y“ 

I and youre fathir possessit afore, hald ane guid and honest 
hous aye weil plenisit. Be favourabill to youre tenantis. 
Place in youre Bailierys honest and discreet men to execute 
justice equallie amang thame ; gif thame a guid continuance. 
And giffi I have overseen,* myselffi or youre fathir, in taking 
more than eneuch fra thame, amend it; for thay say yat riche 
tenantis mak a riche maistor ; for thay aucht, being ye image of 
God, to have ever the pairt of thair labours as ye Maister 
sould. Be helpful to ye poor, and look ever with pityful eyra 
upon thame. And seeing now-a-days many young scholars gii 
thameselffs curiously tO' understand Magick and NecromMcy, 
quhilk are the grytest sins against God yat can bej, and hes 
been ye destructioun of baith soul and bodie to many, and 
thair houssis, I will beseech you, name it nocht, never let yat 
enter youre mind# Betwixt Prosperity and Adversity, tak a 
magnanim pairt and constante course, neither with ye one to 
be puffed up, nor with ye uther to be dejectit ; but to thank 
God for 'either of ye twa as thay sail happen# Serve and obey 
youre King above all worldlie tHngis, 
done sae, 'and thay ffourishit ye^ better* Albeit, ip ^at^ vre 
receivit gryt skailh in thair service, yet God h^ evpr 'augment 

' ' ■ Overreached# 
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the number of us. Yis I end with God’s blessing and mine 
to you, Guid Sire, and to youre broddirs and sisters. 

(Signed) Ogilbe. 

Att Farnell, 

nth June, l 606 .” 

Pour months after this letter was written, in October, 
1606, Lord Ogilvy died at Parnell. According to the 
terms of his will, he was buried “ in my sepultrie in the 
Isle of the Kirk of Kynnell.” As to all intents and pur- 
poses he had reverted to the ancient religion, the funeral 
service was conducted according to the imposing ritual 
of the Catholic Church. All the embroideries of the 
burial service of the ancient faith were lavishly dis- 
played, to the great consternation of the public, and, as 
was said at the time, “ to the scandal of true religion.” 
Even the revived Episcopate was shocked, and promptly 
reported the matter to James in England, who, writing 
from Whitehall on 24th Pebruary, 1607, “ concerning the 
mode of dealing with noblemen suspected in their reli- 
gion,” thus instructed the Privy Council : 

“ And herewith we are specialie to recommend unto you 
that exact tryall be taikin of these two verie heynous offencies 
committed at the two severall buryallis and funerallis of the 
Lord Ogilvy and the Laird of Geicht, quharin thair wes sum 
superstitious ceremonies and rittes used as gif the professioun 
of papistrie had been specialie licensed and tolerated ; and 
upon the knowledge of the authourie of those insolencies, our 
pleasour and will is that ye do presentlie commit thame.” 
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Jamejs, sixth Lord Ogilvy of Airlie, was a differeut type 
of man from Ms father. He neither had Ms mental 
calibre nor was lie .so richly endowed with the adorn- 
ments of Nature as his parent. He neither had his 
exalted chivalry nor his adventurous outlook on the 
problems of life. Bat this is by no means an exceptional 
experience in family history. Perhaps it may even he 
said to conform to the common rule; for it is with 
families as with the trade of a country, or with any of 
the world’s great movements — these cannot always bo 
maintained at the same high level, and a time of great 
activity is usually followed by a period of depression, 
when conditions are restricted. Even Nature rejects the 
principle of uniformity and rejoices in diversity as its 
sacred law. As the stars are not all of the same magni- 
tude and brilliancy, one star differing from another star 
in glory, so it is in the generations of families. (Ireat- 
iHiss appears at intervals, while average talent may be 
the rule. The Ogilvy family is in no way an exception to 
the general experience of the human lot. If, then, it 
should be felt in our intercourse with the present Baron 
that, compared to the late Lord Ogilvy, a descent has to 
be made from that high altitude to which he invited our 
attention and in a high degree excited our interest, it is 
to be remembered, apart altogether from the moral attri- 
butes of the two men, that the father was in the centre 
of great national movements of absorbing importance, 
civil and religious, and, having the opportunity, had the 
temperament to attain the heights of dutiful conduct; 
whereas the son had neitlier the talent nor the ta«te for 
adventnring the field of high politics. His interests were 
parochial rather than national^ and to the el« rather 
than the State he devoted such energy as he possessed, 
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Born about 1560, Lord Ogilvy would be nearly forty- 
six years of age when he succeeded to the Airlie estates 
and to the title. Of his education nothing is known 
beyond the bare mention of the fact, in an allusion to one 
of the youthful exploits of the brothers, that on the occa- 
sion they were accompanied by “James Ogilvy, peda- 
gogue to the Master of Ogilvy.” Being “the eldest 
sonne and aire,” by the provision of the Statute it was 
compulsory that he “ be brocht up and instructed in the 
fear of God and gude mauneris. ’ ’ While it would depend 
on his taste and capacity for learning, the impetus given 
to the desire for education by the Eeformers would in all 
likelihood secure for him a more careful tuition than 
hitherto in “ the Grammar and Latin tongue,” and 
especially in a knowledge of the Scriptures, to which 
great importance was attached, as may be gathered from 
the preamble to the Statute, which says : “ and gif it be 
utharwise it is tinsail baith of thair bodyis and soulis gif 
God’s word be not ruted in thame.” But Lord Ogilvy 
was not distinguished for learning and erudition, and 
made little or no use of what he had acquired under the 
tutorial guidance of his kinsman the “ pedagogue.” He 
made the “ Grand Tour,” which was then in vogue among 
the youthful nobility of Scotland and considered indis- 
pensable to a young nobleman’s education ; and in this 
respect he followed his father’s example, as his son at a 
later date is known to have done his; but beyond the bare 
mention of the late Lord Ogilvy summoning him to 
return, nothing is known of his foreign travels. 

At the age of twenty, on 15th October, 1680, on 
James VI. assuming the authority of government, Lord 
Ogilvy was one of twenty-four persons appointed by 
His Majesty as “Ordinar Gentlemen of his Hieness’ 
Ohalmer.” The qualifications for this honourable office 
at Court were : “ being Baronis or the sonnis or bruthirs 
of noblemen and Baronis ” who were in the enjoyment of 
an independent fortune, “ having the moyen to leif on 
thair owen,” and whose loyalty to the Sovereign was 
fnlly accredited, “ being known to have been affectional 
td his Hieness sen his birth,” The condition attadhesl 
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to the positiou was that the holders of the office were 
obliged to 

“ acknowledge and profess the trew and Christian religion 
publictlie preacht, and be the law establishit within the realme ; 
and that they communicat at the Lordis Table at sic tyme as 
the samyn is celebrat in liis Majestie’s house, thay being 
present ; or utherwise quhair they sail happin to be at ye tyme.” 

The duty of the “ ordiuar Gentlemen of his Hieness’s 
Ohalmer ” was — 

“ to attend quarterlie upon his Hieness’ service as they sail be 
commandit and appointit be the said Lord Chalmerlain. 
Except when the King’s Majestic sail plais to send for thame, 
at quhilk tyme thay sail be holdin to repair unto his Presence, 
to tarry for sic reasonabil tyme as the occasione sail craive.” 

Lord Ogilvy married, 11th NoTember, 1581, Jean 
Euthven, fourth daughter of William, first Earl of 
Gowrie, the author of the well-known “ Eaid of Ruth- 
ven.” The marriage ceremony took place in the Chapel 
of Holyrood House “ with great solemnity and triumph.” 
The young couple took up their residence at Airlie Castle, 
where they lived till the invasion of the Ogilvy lands by 
the Earl of Argyll in 1591, when the following year, for 
good reason, they removed to Bolshan Castle. During 
his residence at Airlie, while the late Lord Ogilvy, deeply 
involved in affairs of State, spent most of Ms time in 
Edinburgh, the Master of Ogilvy, as he then was, con- 
trived, with the co-operation of several of his brothers, 
to keep things lively along the Braes of Angus, and 
proved himself to be a terror to the neighbouring lairds, 
who did not profess the same brand of political sym- 
patMes. Indeed, from early youth, he was a disturbing 
influence, and his depredations were numerous as they 
were often highly disconcerting. At first the mere 
ebullition of youthful folly, the frivolous outbursts of 4 
yigorous and unbridled passion, and the reckless ei- 
pipits of a restless and undisciplined mind, these pranks 
of youth took in course of time a more serious turn, hfid 
developed by foi^e of habit into what Was inotMng aherf 
of'Crime.' ;:8p:fr^ueat wer6’his'eiXCUrsions^'an^';sp,;turbu- 
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Icut tlieir chai'actcr, tliat even his father, at his wits’ end 
to control the proclivities of his nature, declined to 
become caution or give his “assurance” for his o-ood 
behaviour. It was, of course, an age of license, 'rhe 
country at the time was torn by intestine factions. Party 
and sectional feeling ran high. On the controversial 
matters of the day, when peojile fell athwart the political 
and religious questions then so vehemently agitated the 
worst passions of human nature were called into exercise 
and exhibited a barbarity and a total disregard to every 
amiable sentiment and good neighbourhood. The result 
was that in the country districts of Scotland, where the 
feudal spirit had never been effectually restrained to 
gratify private resentment or antipathy, therTwa^ a 
constant stream of outrages which kept the country in a 
perpetual ferment. A careless word might lead to a 
deadly feud; a mere suspicion might give rise to a con- 
flagration ; while every old sore was opened up afresh and 
allowed to bleed. The conflicting policy of the nation 
engendered conflict among the people. 

By this time there were so many cross-currents in the 
Ogilvy family that, given the will, there would seldom 
be lacking the_ opportunity to keep the fire of passion 
burning. Besides, there was no immediate chance of 
active sernce for such warlike spirits as was that of Lord 
O^lvy. The country was at peace with foreign Powers 

throne of England, the King 
ot fecots, notwithstanding many provocations but too 
shrewd not to see where his own advantage lay, had 
determined that in his own interests the friendly rela- 
tions then subsisting should not be disturbed. Thus 
deprived of breaking a lance with the old enemy across 
the Border, there was no help for it but have a bout of 
fighting with the enemy at the door. This was always 
available. The enemies were numerous and the oasw 
6 4 in^ many cases a thing of old standing, while in 
others luetification might easily arise with any morn- 
ing’s dawn. 

Early in 1586, for what reason and on what justi^ble 
graund does not appear, but Patrick Wood of Bofiuytda; 
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near St. Vigeans had given some cause for serious 
umbrage against him on the part of Lord Ogilvy, who, 
to avenge the wrong, or the slight, or the foolish word, 
which perhaps a bird of the air had carried, toot upon 
him to administer punishment in the orthodox fashion of 
the Clan. Issuing from Bolshan Castle under cloud of 
night, with a goodly number of his followers in full war- 
paint, armed and thoroughly equipped with the organs 
of destruction, he made a raid on the lands of Bonnyton, 
harried the farmsteads, and put the tenants to flight; 
thereafter investing the laird’s mansion-house, where the 
inmates were put to the sword and the house sacked of all 
that was of value. For this mad exploit Lord Ogilvy had 
to appear before the King at a meeting of the Privy 
Council, and failing to justify his conduct, he was ordered 
to “ And caution in the sum of 20,000 merks that Patrick 
Wood of Bonnytou, his tenants, and servants shall be 
skaithless of him.” Though made sensible of the frown 
of royal displeasure, it was in anything but a chastened 
mood that he left the fair city of Edinburgh for the north. 
With his kilted followers, this punishment would be 
interpreted as an undue interference with his personal 
liberty, while he would regard it as an unmerited re- 
straint, and it would be with defiance on his brow that 
he turned his face to the home-country. 

Back to Airlie Castle, which would prove an ideal 
sanctuary in his present mood of offended dignity, whence 
to the Tulchan there was a wide stretch of Ogilvy coun- 
try where “ the unshorn naonntains raise their voices to 
the stars,” and where the meadows luxuriating in verdant 
pasture mingle to lowing of the herds with the music of 
the river — among his own people he could roam at will, 
the monarch of all he surveyed, and with no one to dis- 
pute his challenge. 

Tet it was in his own dominion that the next tempta- 
tion came to him, yielding to which cost himself and 
brought npon his family long years of retribntion^ The 
upper reaches of Glenisla, until a quarter of a century 
before, had been inhabited by sections of seve^l small 
clans who helil their leases from the impartial superiority 
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of the Abbey of St. Mary. On acquiring these lands in 
1556, the late Lord Ogilvy proceeded to people the Glen 
with cadets of his own House — policy which in itself 
and from his point of view was eminently prudent, but 
it proved to be a source of much contention and dissatis- 
faction on the part of those who, to make way for the 
Ogilvys, were dispossessed of their homesteads where 
many of them for generations had resided. Eesentment 
was natural. In the nature of things, opposition was to 
be expected. The Highlander, whose “salmon-like 
affection ” for his native abode has ever been proverbial 
in being compelled to go farther afield, would move with 
a grudge, if not in the hope of some day in the near future 
returning again. The Master of Ogilvy, as he then was 
in no sense of a placable disposition, was not the man to 
conciliate such feeling in embryo, or to propitiate its 
expression in word or act. The few leaseholders who, 
under the reservation for which the spiritual Fathers 
stipulated at the time of sale, were allowed to i*emain 
were on occasion a little obstreperous, and not a little 
refractory under what they considered the fixity of their 
tenure, which gave to their occupancy the colour of inde- 
pendence. As they owned allegiance to the Campbells, 
they consequently resented the domination of the Ogilvys 
and in cotirse of time, their relations being strained open 
warfare was inevitable. But while Lord Ogilvy thus 
initiated a state of feeling in Glenisla which made it 
possible that the Campbells might dispute the poUcy that 
was in operation, he made the interference of the Earl 

of Argyll absolutely necessary by depredations in another 
quarter. 

The Abbot of the Abbey of Coupar at the time of the 
Eeformation was Donald Campbell, whose abbatial 
^OYBrniEBiit 6xt6iid6d ov6r Sbud thirty ys^rs* 
Like most of the Church dignitaries of the period, under 
a recognised celibacy, he had lived joyfully with the wife 
ot his bosom, aM being a man of virtue had a consider- 
able progeny. Being wise as he was virtuous, when he 
apprehended the proximity of the new order of thifigi 
he began to set his house in order by making, 
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model of the Scriptures, “ friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness.” To each of his stalwart and dutiful 
sons he gave an estate, carved out of the lands belonging 
to the Abbey ; and thus it came to pass at this particular 
juncture that quite a colony of Campbells were estab- 
lished at Balgersho, Arthurstone, Keithock, Denhead, 
Croonan, and Muirton, all in the neighbourhood of 
Coupar-Angus. 

Twelve miles distant from Airlie Castle, through a 
comparatively level country, when the Earl of Argyll 
began to ask questions about the administration of the 
Ogilvy property in Glenisla, to express his suspicion of 
the propriety of the treatment to which some of his friends 
had been subjected, and it may be to suggest amendment, 
Lord Ogilvy, enraged by this outside interfei-ence, took 
upon him to let “ MacCalim Mor ” feel the weight of his 
anger, little recking the judgment so great an adversary 
might shower upon his own head. Summoning his 
forces, he set out from Airlie Castle early in the spring 
of 1691, accompanied by Ms younger brother. Sir John 
Ogilvy of Craig, and without warning made an indis- 
criminate attack on the Campbells in the vicinity of 
Coupar-Angus. Besides destruction to property, a 
deadly struggle ensued, a real stand-up clan fight of the 
period with no quarter, in which many of the principals 
on the Campbell side bit the dust. 

While in the autumn, in retaliation for this raid on 
the members of his House, the Earl of Argyll and his five 
hundred “ broken hieland men ” were ravaging the 
Ogilvy lands in Glenisla to the tune of exacting penalties 
a hundredfold. Lord Ogilvy, in response to a summons, 
compeared before the King at a meeting of the Privy 
Council in Edinburgh, on 6th September, 1691, when he 
was ordered to find caution in the sum of £10,000, for 
which David, Earl of Crawford, gave his bond, 

“that the Master of Ogilvy and Sir John Ogilvy of Craig 
shall answer before the King’s Council upon 1st October next 
to a complaint s^ainst them by the wives, bairns, and renmatit 
kin of the late ifebert Campbell in Mylnhorn, Wiliam Cao^ 
bell in Soutarhotise, Thomas CampbeU jpcnrtiona: in Eejthick ; 
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and John Campbell in Muirtown, louching the f?]aughter of 
the said umquhile personis and otheris Crymes Confcenit in tha 
letters direct thairanent.” 

Three years later, when the King of Scots took upon 
him to declare against the Catholic lords, Lord Ogilvy 
was again the victim of royal displeasure. Whether on 
the ground of sympathising with his views on religion, 
or merely on the strength of brotherly affection, he stood 
bv his brother. Sir John Ogilvy of Craig, when he fell 
iiko trouble in the days of the persecution of Catholics. 
On 20th February, 1.594, “ for failing to_ appear in answer 
to the charge of treasonable conduct in resetting John 
Ogilvy of Craig aaid other declared traitors,” he was 
“ denounced rebel and put to the home.” For more than 
a year, by secluding himself on the hills, he evaded cap- 
ture, but at length he was taken prisoner, and with his 
brother was committed to Edinburgh Castle. There he 
was kept in close confinement for the space of eighteen 
months, when he was released on condition that he should 
not in future identify himself with his brother’s opinions. 

Not many months were to pass, however, before he 
should renew his actpiaintance with the Mound of Edin- 
burgh. The offence which brought him to a second term 
of imprisonment was one the nature of which shows the 
spirit of the time, as it does the attitude of the nobility 
to matters of common law. It was an ago when, as 
Goldsmith wrote, 

“ Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law.” 

Like the nobility of Scotland generally, who for cen- 
turies had been a law unto themselves, Lord Ogilvy 
showed scant courtesy on this occasion to an order of 
His Majesty in Council, and in consequence learned to 
Ms cost the truth of the proverb, ‘‘ He that passeth by, 
and meddleth with strife belonging not to him, is like 
one that taketh a dog by the ears.” It was the time bf 
harvest, when the teind sheaves that fell to the Boyal 
Bounty were gathered in the Crown lands of Strath^^te 
and Glenshee, which bordered with the Ogilvy lan^h # 
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Forther in Glenisla. James VI., mindful of Ms portion 
in tlie bountiful provision of the Almighty, had issued 
instructions and had authorised one of the name of 
Andrew Murray — a cadet of the faithful House of Atholl, 
with which the Ogilvys were then at feud — to gather and 
secure “under thaek and rape” the proportion of the 
crop that fell to be housed in the Royal Granary. The 
said Andrew had used all diligence in having His 
Majesty’s tenth reaped, but he awoke one fine morning to 
find, much to his surprise, that Lord Ogilvy and a num- 
ber of Ms followers had swept down in the night, when 
the moon was at the full, and had “ led and stakit the 
same teind sheaves in sic neutral and indifferent places 
contrary to his Majestie’s commands.” It was a grave 
offence of spoliation, amounting almost to Use majesU. 
The King took a serious view of the case, and summoned 
Lord Ogilvy to compear before him in Council, wlien, 
after trial, the following judgment was recorded : 

“ On 11th October, 1597, the Master of Ogilvy, for dis- 
obeying his Majestie’s order in the matter of the teind sheaves 
of Strathardle and Glenshee: that, whereas his Majesfcie for 
the sake of the peace and quietness of the country had 
authorised Andrew Murray to lead the teind sheaves, the 
Master of Ogilvy and others led and stakit the same in sic 
neutral and indifferent places contrary to his Majestie’s 
command, wherefore, the Master of Ogilvy was committed to 
ward in Edinburgh Castle therein to remain till relieved by 
his Majestie.” 

By this time it will be gathered that Lord Ogilvy’s love 
of adventure had passed the acute stage when it was the 
mere ebullition of youthful and thoughtless folly, and 
had become chronic when it was the outcome of the force 
of habit — ^the predatory passion of a restless and way- 
ward nature. Though by no means forgetful that 

’Tis a meaner part, of sense 
To find a fault than taste an excellence,” 

the truth must yet be told that, notwithstanding jMgi 
romantic. and' chivalrous disposition, 'his.''life''i'’¥P:aS;'to a", 
large-extent ''‘'‘'aindldewiess';'^ ,fi^l8:'att4'':''folIjieSk’*'' ,;'He 

,, vot t ' ' ' ' ' ' ' , 18', '' ' 
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had, no doubt, Ms excellent qualities ; there was as little 
doubt he had his redeeming features ; but these, unfor- 
tunately, were the mere interludes of his career and not 
the tenor of it. After another twelve months in prison, 
when he had reached the age of thirty-eight— a time of 
life when sober reflection begins to dawn upon even an 
adventurous spirit like his, and caution instead of rash- 
ness becomes the watchword— Lord Ogilvy, far from 
reforming his plan, plunged still deeper in the slough of 
feudal hatred, and was the chief instrument in reviving 
a conflict of antagonistic forces which many people 
thought to be extinct, but had only slumbered. In this 
resurrected feud between the Ogilvys and the Lindsays, 
he had the active co-operation of most of his brothers. 
It began by some personal animosity between Lord 
Ogilvy and Alexander Lindsay, Lord Spynie. It is a 
piece of logic which will hardly pass on the world, that 
because one man has a sore nose all the town should put 
plaster upon theirs.” Had the witty Dean of St. Patrick 
only known the temper of the Ogilvys, he would have 
found that the community of interest was so strong that 
the offence of one became the grievance of all, and instead 
of being a reductio ad ahsurdum, it was a case of argu- 
mmtum ad hominem. 

During the winter of 1599-1600 there was great com- 
motion in that part of Angus which Sir Walter Scott has 
made enchanted ground in the best of all his matchless 
novels, “ The Antiquary,” and which one hundred and 
fifty years before had been the scene of “ the Battle of 
Arbroath,” the most desperate of all clan feuds which 
history has recorded. The Ogilvys and the Lindsays, 
who for three hundred years had been bitter enemies, had 
so far composed their differences that for more than half 
a century they had lived in friendly intercourse to such 
an extent that the Earl of Crawford had befriended Lord 
Ogilvy only eight years before the above date by giving 
his bond of caution for £10,000 for his good behaviour. 
But at that time the head of the House of the Lindsays 
could no more control the doings of his family than the 
OMef of the Ogilvys could keep his sons in subjeeliop, 
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The Earl’s brother, Alexander, to whom had been given 
the dominical lands of Kinblethmont, had recently en- 
joyed the high privilege of accompanying the King of 
Scots to Denmark on the occasion of his marriage to the 
Princess Anne, and in honour of the event had been pro- 
moted to the Peerage in 1592, with the title of Lord 
Spynie. Shortly after this token of the royal favour he 
married Jean Lyon, daughter of John, seventh Lord 
Glamis, and widow of the “ Guid Archibald,” Earl of 
Angus. Kinblethmont, where the newly-married couple 
took up their residence, was within easy reach of Farnell 
Castle, while Bolshan Castle was in near neighbourhood 
to it. So long as amicable relations subsisted between 
the two families, this proximity was conducive to healthy 
intercourse and mutual fellowship ; but when in course of 
time differences supervened on the thorny questions of 
the period, both political and religious, which cut so 
sharply athwart their respective interests and attach- 
ments, their neighbourhood proved to be a misfortune 
instead of an advantage. 

What gave occasion to this “ conflict and combat ” can 
only be a matter of conjecture, as the points open to dis- 
pute in civil and domestic affairs were manifold as they 
were inflammable, while on either side the predisposition 
to take offence on the slightest occasion was an ever- 
present factor in the situation. The several parties, 
when the dispute was at its height, happened to meet in 
the street at Arbroath, and being fully armed, an imme- 
diate battle of great ferocity ensued. Lord Ogilvy was 
accompanied by his brothers and a numerous train of his 
followers, while Lord Spynie had the companionship in 
arms of Sir John Lindsay of Ballinsho, William Stewart 
(brother to the Earl of ^tholl), and a large follotving of 
the Lindsay fraternity. The occasion was reminiscent 
of the great Battle of Arbroath of January, 1446, the 
memory of which would be indelibly stamped on the 
minds of the present; contestants. The street in which 
they met was a narrow lane, or vennel, which left the 
•opposing forces no altcmatire: but to flght oj* flee. The 

tter, in the spirit of the age and according to the tradi- 
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tion of the two clans, was unthinkable ; and instantly, 
as they came within sight of each other, swords were 
drawn and they were speedily engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle. It was a fierce and determined exhibition of 
high passion and family hatred, ruthless, wild, and 
barbarous in the extreme ; as Ogilyy sought out Lindsay 
and Lindsay Ogilyy, in their fell purpose of slaughter, 
in their debauch of blood. The principals, according to 
the laws and custom of the period, engaged each other, 
when, after a long and fierce contest. Lord Spynie fell, 
as it was thought, mortally wounded. The end came by 
what remained of the Lindsays taking flight, leaying the 
street littered with the dead, the wounded, and the dying. 

A report of this outrage against law and order was 
speedily submitted to the King of Scots by the local 
Magistrates, when His Majesty, recognising the grayity 
of the offence, at once summoned a meeting of the Priyy 
Council, the minute of which, dated 7th March, 1600, is 
to the following effect : 

“ The King and his council understanding that there is ane 
grite trouble laitlie fallen oute betwixt James, Master of 
Ogilyy, John Ogilvy of Craig, David Ogiivy, and George 
Ogilvy, all brothers, with their adherents^ on the one pairt, 
and Alexander, Lord of Spynie, Sir John Lindsay of Ballinsho, 
William Stewart, brother to the Earl of AthoU, and their 
adherents on the other pairt ; quhairupon forder incopenients 
will not fail to ensue to the brek of the peace and quiet estate 
of the countrie and without tymous remeid be provydit; 
quhairfor there be order to charge the above to remain in 
ward in the following houses till freed or released under pain 
of rebellion : the said Ogilvys to confine themselves within the 
Castle of Bolshan, and the Lindsays within the hpse of Dun. 
And further : the Master of Ogilv^r to find caution for good 
conduct, by 1st January, 1601, in the sum of ifil0,0W: 
David Ogilvy in the sum of 5,000 merks, and George Ogilvy 
in the sum of 1,000 merks, that they will not take pairt with 
any of the said parties, nor meddle directly or indirectly in the 
feud standing betwixt them.” 

As eyidence of the widespread interest wMck this liaiitle 
of 'the two clans.exdited. throughout the couni3l^»il,:i|ii'i|«fr^ 
thevaMitioaal information which, they 
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quoted the following letters written by George Nicolson 
to Sir Bobert Cecil. The first is dated 9th March, 1600 : 

“Johnston is quietly here, and Herries and Drumlanrig 
openly by the King’s command, who has got them to subscribe 
submission for all matters, the King to be Umpire, save the 
Lord Maxwell’s death : but as one agrees, another disagrees, 
for this week the Master of Ogilvy and my Lord of Spynay 
met and fought and are far entered into blood, two of a 
side being slain, the Lord of Spynay and the Master of Ogilvy 
both hurt, and herewith the county of Angus disquieted. The 
King has sent his officers-at-arms to charge the parties to keep 
their own houses till he may take order in the matter ; but it 
will not agree without more blood among them.” 

The second letter is dated a week later— 16th March, 
1600: 

“ Here is word come that my Lord of Spynay is dead or in 
danger of death; having taken the fever !)y the hurts given 
him at the fight between him and the Master of Ogilvy.” 

Lord Spynie did not succumb to his wounds, as Sir 
George Niciolson had heard or feared. The fever abated, 
and in the course of a few months he made a good re- 
covery. There was, however, great danger, as he in- 
formed Sir Bobert Cecil, that the parties “will not agree 
without more blood among them ” ; and it is evident this 
view was taken of the posture of affairs by His Majesty’s 
Privy Council. On 23rd March, 1600, it is recorded : 

“The king’s Majesty and Lords of Secret Council, having 
advisedlie considerit upon the best means to settle the present 
troubles within the Countrey of Angus, through occasion of 
the late unhappie accidents and conflict quhilk happy nnit and 
ftjl oute betwixt Alexander, Lord Sp^rnie and James, Maste of 
Ogilvy, thair freindis and Complicis, finds meit expedient, 
according to Acts of Estates of Parliament made anent the 
feudis, that mutual suirteis and caution be found be tte 
specialis of the kin and friends on aither side for the indemnille 
of innocent men of the wer on the field of said conflict ^nd this 
suirtie to stand for all tyme coming. . . . Quhairfot, the 
Master of Ogilvy shall go into ward at Airlie Castle anfi nhWise 
remove thairfira quhilk he he tehftillie and to kwp the 
said ward ;imder.peib qf. 
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At Airlie Castle Lord Ogilvy would be o\it of the imme- 
diate zone of danger, but, unless be confined Mmself 
strictly witbin tbe bounds of bis ward, there was still tbe 
risk of conflict with the Lindsays, as members of this 
family lived in near neighbourhood to the old home of the 
Ogilvys ; and with feeling running so strong, there was 
no saying what a chance meeting might not bring about. 
Lord Ogilvy was not the least subdued by the restraints 
that were imposed on him, and by the heavy caution of 
£10,000, for which he had yet to find a bond. He was far 
from being in a penitent mood, and it was by no means 
in the spirit of humble submission that he obeyed His 
Majesty’s summons to compear at a meeting of the Privy 
Council, on 10th June, 1600, “ to answer anent the con- 
flict and combat which fell oute betwixt him and Lord 
Spynie.” Contrary to the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament on the hearing of cases by the King in Council, 
Lord Ogilvy appeared at the meeting surrounded by a 
great force of armed men with the purpose of overawing 
or frustrating the decisions of justice. He was at once 
commanded to comply with the terms of the Statute, and, 
refusing to obey, “ was proclaimed at the Market Cross 
of Edinburgh a rebel, while the lieges accompanying him 
were forbidden under pain of incurring the crime of 
making Convocation.” 

The King of Scots, it is well known, had a whimsical 
fondness for playing the part of Mediator, and nothing 
was so gratifying to his vanity as the thought of being 
instrumental in the reconciliation of offended dignity. ^ To 
have two warring spirits before him, who in the height 
of passion refused to answer each other or to come 
together in judgment, and be the “ daysman ” who should 
lay his hand upon them both, was a posture which he 
dearly loved. It was indeed one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his life to bring the obstinate and obstreperous 
nobility, who all over his dominions had for generations 
cultivated estrangement, to something bordering on a 
state of friendship ; and it was seldom that he had not oh 
hand some such work of atonement, since ho fopnd; a# 
he rnefnlly; said, “ as ae door steiks anither opepsjf ^ 
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As Lord Ogilvy showed no symptoms of being subdued 
by the rigours of the law, which, indeed, he had openly 
defied, James, adopting the way of least resistance, 
sought to bring the two offending nobles together in 
judgment, and, if possible, to reconcile them. He called 
upon them and succeeded in persuading them to intermit 
a note of hand that during a prescribed period they should 
keep apart and avoid any chance of meeting. This 
armistice was due to expire on 1st September, 1600, and as 
it was a matter of public notoriety that the feeling exist- 
ing between the Ogilvys and the Lindsays had in no 
measure abated its rancour. His Majesty, on 11th August, 
took steps either to* prolong the truce or to effect a recon- 
ciliation : 

“ The King and the Lords of Secret Council, understanding 
that the assurance lately passed betwixt Lord Spynie and the 
Master of Ogilvy are now almost expired, although the variance 
and contraversie betwixt thame yet remains unreconcilat, 
ordains letters to be directed, the one to the other, within 
6 hours after this charge is served upon thame, such form of 
new assurances as shall be prescribed to thame.” 

What influence was brought to bear on the recalcitrant 
lords has not transpired, but evidently strentious efforts 
were made on the part of their several friends to break 
down the barriers of inflamed passions that separated 
them, and to such a purpose that by the month of Novem- 
ber Lord Ogilvy and Lord Spynie signed an agreement to 
the effect that such matters as were outstanding between 
them should be submitted to His Majesty as arbitrator. 
For just such a resolution of the difficulty James had 
been ettling ; it was his favourite r61e, and he embraced 
the proposition with great alacrity and goodwill. Like 
a wise Judge, he heard both parties to the dispute, 
and in the spirit of a genuine impartiality made aidz- 
andum of the case. After some weeks of cogita- 
tion, by 31st January, 1601, he pronounced ‘‘decree 
arbital : 

I 

“His Majesty, as Amieahill Compositour chosen by the 
parties, with tfate advice of such councS as, with the consent of 
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both the said parties, he had selected in this matter, pronounces 
and declares, as to the criminal cause of the combat and coniict 
betwixt both parties when the Lord Spynie was hurt and 
slaughter committed on both sides, the same proceeded only 
from ‘ ane unhappie accident and suddentie, and not upon fore- 
thocht provision on set purpose in respect of the narrowness 
and straitness of the way be the quhilk the said Lord Spynie 
and his companie behuiffit to pass. Yet, seeing that the Master 
of Ogilvy and his companie were furnishit with pistols, con- 
trary to the law, and that they once past fra the place of the 
Leys, and perceiving Lord Spynie and his companie upon the 
fields, thay cast thair cloaks fra them and returnit back again 
to the said place, so that if any provocation had been made 
the same came from the Master of Ogilvy and his followers : 
and the King declares that Lord Spynie and his companie 
did nothing in that matter but what might have happened 
to any natural man in the just and lawful defence of his 
lyffe: and, therefore, desarns the said Master of Ogilvy and 
his brothers to pay to the Treasurer the sum of ^5,000 
for having and using the said unlawful armour and for the 
slauchter committed by their side the tyme of the said 
conflicte.. 

*^The King^s Majestie decerns both parties to remit and 
forgive utheris all slauchter and bluid quhilk has been committit 
betwixt thame, togedder with all rancour, hatred, and malice, 
and to keep in future guid friendship and neighbourhood as 
becomes kinsmen and Mends ; and to chope hands and to drink 
togedder at such tyme and in such manner as sail be appointit 
thame* 

The advice to chope hands and to drink togedder 
was good, m was the purpose to serve which it was in- 
tended, provided both parties to the dispute were of a 
mind to bury the past. The King of Scots was a great 
believer in conviviality being conducive to good-^feilow- 
ship. Enamoured of the Scripture phrase that wine 

maketh glad the heart of man/^ he overlooked the broad 
fact that men are so differently constituted and are of 
such diverse temperaments that such a stimulant, as has 
often been witnessed, might have quite the opposite effect 
in different men; and that in mno though the 

dictum of profane literature^ may be just as sound In 
principle as the other* Yet the' purpose in view — ^td for-' 
give and forget’-^was laudable as it 'was, well inteitdd^ils' 
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but bad James been better acquainted with the vagaries 
of human nature, he might have known that 

“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong. 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.” 

Lord Ogilvy, against whom on a specified transgression 
of the law the “ decree arbital ” was given to the tune of 
a penalty of £5,000, was in no mood to receive Lord 
Spynie in a friendly embrace. He returned to Airlie 
Castle in a sulky mood, and, like most of the unsuccess- 
ful litigants, was dissatisfied with the judgment of the 
“ Amicabil Compositeur.” Yet there was no help for it 
but to grin and bear it with as much patience and forti- 
tude as he could command. With the former excellent 
virtue he was not richly endowed. On the contrary, he 
was rash, impulsive, and prone to strife. Far from for- 
giving an injury, wdth him, as in the spirit of the age, 
this could only be expiated by a resort to arms. The only 
solution of trouble was its punishment. And so it was 
“ with a green and yellow melancholy ” that, instead of 
smiling at his discomfiture, he brooded over it with 
savage thoughts and hoped for the day when he should 
redeem his honour. 

It was known to James VI. that Lord Ogilvy was in 
this temper of mind, and fearing that it might lead to a 
still more embittered feudal conflict, he adopted measures 
of a conciliatory character, if perchance he might be 
able to forestall further mischief. In a letter dated 
8th March, 1602, George Nicolson wrote to Sir Robert 
Cecil : 

“ The King of Scots will presently seek the reconciliation of 
the Lindsays and Ogilvys.” 

The intention was good but the effort was fruitless. How 
far and in what direction and spirit the royal interven- 
tion proceeded is not known ; but that it failed to achieve 
its purpose will be abundantly proved by what has uqtv 
to be rdated of the further outbreak of hostilities between 
the two familto. 

For .topre'tha®' two .yeap' fchero: had' been' odd' Wkimishes 
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when an Ogilvy and a Lindsay happened to meet, either 
along the Braes of Angus or in the streets of Arbroath. 
This intermittent flame of passion showed, as the straw 
shows how the wind is blowing, that the antagonism of 
the two clans was not extinct but only smouldering. It 
was well enough known in the countryside that their 
feudal hatred would not be assuaged, nor would the ran- 
cour of their feelings be abated, “ without more blood 
among them.” Since March, 1600, with the exception 
of the two occa.sions when he was summoned to compear 
at meetings of the King in Council anent “ the unhappie 
accident and conflict,” Lord Ogilyy had kept his ward at 
Airlie Castle, as he was bound to do “under pain of 
rebellion.” What the immediate cause may have been 
which induced him to violate the royal injunction does 
not appear, but something of an incriminating nature 
must have happened to force him to break through the 
barrier of his confinement, and that he felt constrained 
to do so boded no good. He left the old Fortalice of 
Airlie, which nestles so snugly above the meeting of the 
rivers, and rode with a few personal attendants east to 
Bolshan Castle, the storm-centre of the Ogilvys and the 
Lindsays, where he was joined by his brothers— Sir John 
Ogilvy of Craig, David Ogilvy of Pitmuies, George Ogilvy 
of Priock, and Francis Ogilvy of Newgrange. With the 
usual train of followers the gathering would not be short 
of fifty, but as there was btisiness on hand it might reach 
a hundred to avoid the risk of surprise. From the nature 
of the armaments an expedition of a serious character 
was evidently in view, as in addition to their swords the 
men were equipped with the forbidden pistol, while field- 
pieces in the shape of embryonic artillery were drawn up 
on the lawn. On the night of 26th November, 1603, when 
darkness had fallen, and before “ the fuU-orb’d moon 
with her nocturnal ray ” had come forth to penetrate, if 
she could, the dense fog that overspread the landscape, 
Lord Ogilvy, at the head of this little army, set out for 
Kinblethmont House, the residence of Lord Spyhle, 
where, it had been reported, he would be found at home. 
And so be would, an hour before the happy warriors libed 
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up for the march in front of Bolshan Oastle ; but if some 
people’s seryants have tongues, the servants of other 
people may chance to have ears that are quick to hear, 
and being fleet of foot, can take the road as the crow- 
flies. However, ignorant that their quarry had escaped 
them, and not yet chagrined to know that at the moment 
when they -^’-ere leading out their horses for their field- 
pieces, Lord and Lady Spynie were mounting theirs, and 
■with their children in charge of a couple of grooms were 
making at a fast trot for Brechin Castle, Lord Ogilvy 
and his troops went bravely forth into the night with the 
grim determination to have one more bout of revenge. 
Avoiding the town of Arbroath, whose citizens were well 
disposed to the family of Lord Spynie, they took the less 
frequented highroad with the intention of making a 
sudden descent upon the house and surrounding it. 

A timely warning had enabled the servants at Kin- 
blethmont to put the place in what they considered a state 
of defence. The high walls were regarded as providing 
sufftcient protection, while the “principall yett” was 
doubly secured by strong iron supports on the inside. 
But the attacking party were prepared for every obstacle 
as they were for every emergency, and, according to the 
account of the foray submitted to the King of Scots, “ be 
a maist detestabil and unlauchful ingyne of war callit the 
pittart ” — a primitive but effective battering-ram — made 
short work of the defensive measures. Coming, it is 
said, “ by way of hamesuckin,” they “ not only brocht 
with thame the said detestabil ingyne of war but also 
flelding-pieces for besieging the said house if the pittart 
should fail.” The Ogilvys had thus carefully laid their 
plans to make absolutely certain of effecting their pur- 
pose, and they went about the work with a deliberation 
that was worthy of a better cause. 

“ Having affixed the said pittart to ye prineipall yett of the 
said house of Kinblethmont, they forcibly blew up the same 
or ever any of the persons being within the house i;new of 
that beihg there: and immediat^y on the blowi% up of the 
yett, they Aott and disehargbd their finding pittSei at the 
windows' on' sett' ptirpose. 'of ' thiyihg' swh 'persdns' ^aa '-on- - the 
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noise or the blowing up should come to the windows to under- 
stand what the noise meant.” 

Having thus demolished the first line of defence, the 
Ogilvys broke open the main doorway and “ rushed the 
house with levelled pistols and drawn swords in their 
hands,” and, it is alleged, “searched the house for Lord 
Spynie and his wife to murder them,” “ assaulting the 
servants and threatening them to torture if they did not 
tell the place of concealment.” Enraged that their 
quarry had escaped them, they sacked Kinblethmont of 
all its plenishing, and carried away all the gold and silver 
— ^indeed, appropriated everything of value. 

When, notwithstanding all his efforts to bridge the dis- 
pute between the Ogilvys and the Lindsays, the report of 
this night attack was presented to James, his wrath was 
fierce, and speedily summoning a meeting of the Privy 
Council, Lord Ogilvy was denounced “ a person perjured 
and defamed,” and inasmuch as “he had violated his 
assurances,” he had thereby “forfeited his Bond of 
Caution,” which, it may be remembered, was for the sum 
of £10,000. 

By Lord Ogilvy’ s marriage with Lady Jean Ruthven 
there was a family of four sons and three daughters. 
With the exception of the eldest son, James, who in- 
herited the fighting proclivities of his father and whose 
great career in the Civil War will sustain the interest of 
the reader for a considerable time, none of the others are 
in any way noteworthy. Indeed, of most of them little or 
nothing is known, 

1. James, Master of Ogilvy, who was the first Earl of 
AirMe. 

2. William, who in a deed of 4th August, 1637, is 
designated “brother to Lord Ogilvy,” and by some 
writers is thought to be the William Ogilvy of Glenmdy 
who was killed by Alexander Donald and others with a 
“caber or staff when comeing ryding to his awin hous 
upon ane seek off meill.” The trial of the murderers 
took place at Forfar, accordixjg to the Airlie papery on 
&fih July, 1658, when Sir David Ogilvy, third son of thd 
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Earl of Airlie, appeared as one of the nearest of kin for 
their interest. William Ogilvy died unmarried, hut left 
a natural son, James Ogilvy. 

3. John, who is designated of Newbigging and “in 
Invergowrie.” He married Agnes Napier, daughter of 
Sir Archibald Napier of Edinbellie and Merchiston, a 
niece of his stepmother, and widow of Harrie Balfour of 
Logie. He died in Glenisla on 22nd November, 1625, 
leaving three daughters. 

4. Archibald, of whom all that is known is that he was 
a pupil in 1613. 

5. Jean, described in a decreet dated February, 1615, 
as “ eldest laugfull dochtor.” 

6. Margaret. 

7. Elizabeth, who was married in 1620 to George 
Gordon of Gight. 

Lady Ogilvy died on 6th February, 1611, and in 1613 
Lord Ogilvy married, as his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Archibald Napier of Edinbellie and 
Merchiston. Of this marriage there was a son : 

8. James, who had a talent for mechanics, and was of 
the opinion that he had discovered “ ane invention and 
secret for preserving ships from sinking.” In 1662, 
when his nephew, Lord Ogilvy, was much at Court with 
Charles II., being Captain of the Guard, a relative wrote 
to him informing him of the invention, and begged that 
he might “prosper this business” with the King. 
Apparently he had done so, as on 23rd November, 1667, 
at Potento, now known as Cardean, a contract was signed 
by “ Captain James Ogilvy, Uncle to the (second) Earl 
of Airlie and John Ogilvy, Younger, Fiar of Peill,” for 
the manufacture and sale of the said invention, which 
had been patented and included in the Begister of Ileeds. 

From being adjudged “a person perjured and de- 
famed,” to be thought worthy of being elected to the 
honorary office of Chief Porter of the Abbey Of St. Mary 
was a step in the right diifeetion and on the paths ^ 
peace4 Lord QgUvy; on the d^th of hSs father in 1606, 
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not only entered into Ms inheritance of the property and 
the peerage, but in addition he took over the responsible 
administrative function of the three bailieries of Aber- 
brothock, Brechin, and Ooupar- Angus. These positions 
were heritable, and the first-named had been in the Airlie 
family ever since the appointment of Sir Walter Ogilvy 
in 1422. The office of Chief Porter had been held by an 
Ogilvy, a cadet of the House of Airlie, in the person of 
Eobert Ogilvy of Bellaty in Glenisla, by whom it was 
resigned in favour of William Ogilvy of Easter Keillor. 
On 28th June, 1609, Archibald, son of William Ogilvy, 
resigned the office and its fruits in favour of Lord Ogilvy, 
his heirs male and assignees. Unlike the office of Bailie, 
whose functions were of a Juridical character, that of 
the Porter, like the Cellarer, appertained to the domestic 
affairs of the Monastei*y, and was concerned chiefly in the 
distribution of alms. The perquisit<^s w'ere, besides a 
mansion-house at Keithock, “ bread and drink from the 
Abbot’s cellar and kitchen, in quality and measure equal 
to what any Monk receives in a day,” or a commuted 
payment of 55 merks : “six acres of land free of teind 
sheaves : pasture for seven cows and their followers, and 
in the same place for two horses and for the support of 
a substitute or deputy a chamber at the “ liter yett callit 
the portar luge, with a stipend of 5.5 merks for keping 
and awaiting on the said yett.” And a reversion of £400 
Scots, payable on forty days’ warning at the Parish Kirk 
of Bendochy. 

Lord Ogilvy continued to live at Airlie Castle, out of the 
danger zone of proximity to the Lindsays, ever since that 
costly night attack on Kinblethraont ; but on the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, the Master of Ogilvy, he removed 
to Bolshan Castle, which was then regarded, as it has 
been described, “the Lord Ogilvy’s special residence.” 
There he resided for the next seven years, unmolested by 
the ancestral foes of his House, and on Ms own part, by 
a great effort of self-control, lived in quietness and good 
neighbourhood on the border of the lands of the Lindsays. 
It was at Bolshan Castle where Jean Enthven died, and 
)ifhere two years later he took home his second bride, 
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Elizabeth Napier, much to the annoyance of his eldest 
son. It was where, too, after a life of storm and tempest, 
within sound of the North Sea breakers, which, lashed 
into fury by the equinoctial gales, dash themselves upon 
the rocks with an angry roar, in the fall of 1617, at the 
age of fifty-seven, he died, and was gathered to his fathers 
in the “ Isle ” of the Kirk of Kynnell. 
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there wtis "reat seurcliing' of Iioart among tlie loyalists at 
the incredible want of s]jirit in a crisis that reflected on 
the nation’s honour ; and in no place did the feeling run 
so strong or the emotion so deep as at Airlie Castle, where 
a resort to arms was recognised as the only means of pre- 
venting the unwarranted judgment. It was while this 
crisis was at its height, in an outburst of loyal devotion 
to their rightful Queen, that the Master of Ogilvy was 
born ; and it will be found that the circumstances 
attendant on his birth rim through the whole web of his 
public career. Into an atmosphere of dutiful loyalty to 
the family ideal he made his entrance, and opened his 
eyes to the light amid a scene of great emotion and fidelity 
to honour. 

His motlur came of a virile race of the powerful House 
of Ruthven, which ])iayed a notable part in Scottish 
history. Her grandfatlur, Loi'd Ruthven, was notorious 
as one of the assassins of Riccio and the enemy of Mary. 
Her father, the first Earl of Cowrie, a man of imperturb- 
able courage and resource, had been the main author of 
the “ Raid of Ruthven,” which eventually brought his 
head to the block, and at whose ti'ial one of the assizers 
who sujiported the verdict of execution was James, fifth 
Lord Ogih^y, his daughter’s father-in-law. Moreover, 
her brother, the second Earl of Cowrie, who possessed all 
the attributes of a hero of romance,' a man of stately 
presence and manner, a scholar of repute but addicted to 
the family failing for intrigue, was the author of what is 
known as the Qowrie (Conspiracy — an attempt, it was 
alleged, against the life of James, which, however, at the 
time was “ not believed by many,” and to this day is one 
of the mysteries of Scottish history. The Earl and his 
brother were Slain, and by Act of Parliament the name of 
Ruthven was abolished, the family arms cancel!^, and 
their lan^s ;conhscated to the Crown. His father’s 
Mstory ysfi^^ great - .passion for adventure has been 
reporiil^,.^nd will be l«t to speak for itself, ft will W 
'Sebn,,;i^i«ver, tha^. from, both parents t|ie''' hjfaster of 
Ogilvy iiiherited in his bloiAid-ll the romapac ^alities «# 
his race, and thatJo^ve of"^terp?^ and(:|n, flexibility ''of 
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purpose, and withal that intense loyalty to his ideal 
which characterised his life. 

At an early age he was placed under a tutor at Airlie 
Castle — Mr. John Wardlaw, a distinguished student of 
St. Andrews, who was described as “ a young man, a 
scholar — a gentleman of fair and honest condition.” 
What progress the Master of OgilTy made in the classics 
and mathematics has not been put on record. He did 
not, however, proceed to the University to enlarge the 
scope of his knowledge; but nearing the completion of 
his fifteenth year, accompanied by his tutor, he went on 
a course of foreign travel, no doubt pursuing his studies 
by the way. On 19th August, 1601, James Hudson, a 
courier to the Court of England, in whose charge the 
Master of Ogilvy and John Wardlaw travelled to London 
on their road to Prance, wrote to Sir Eobert Cecil : 

“ These gentlemen who come from Scotland are bound for 
France to the Duke of Lennox, the King’s Ambassador. Master 
Oglebye of a good house and pretty living and Mr. John 
Wardlaw. They pray for Cecil’s passport.” 

Thus early in life, by the authority of his grandfather, 
who had perceived the excellent qualities of which he gave 
promise, was the Master of Ogilvy removed from the 
boisterous environment of his father and uncles, whose 
predatory conduct Lord Ogilvy so much deplored but was 
powerless to prohibit. For fully four years he remained 
abroad in France, acquiring a knowledge of the language 
and the laws of the Constitution ; attending the military 
school for instruction in the art of war, and being 
specially tutored by one of the expert fencing-masters of 
Paris, then the recognised authorities in Europe for the 
deft handling of the sword and rapier. He afterwards 
crossed to Sweden, where a relation, Captain James 
Ogilvy, had a commission in the Swedish Army, and 
where he spent the most part of a year in drill, especially 
in the cavalry arm of the service, which he had selected 
as most agreeable to his taste. With a visit to Switzer- 
land and Italy his travels terminated. When he returned 
to Scotland in the autumn of 1605, he was a tall, well- 
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built youtb of stately carriage, of muscular activity, of 
open, manly countenance ; broad-minded and chivalrous ; 
while he combined the stateliness of the Ruthvens with 
tlie good-hearted, generous disposition of the Ogilvys. 

James VI., among his many other weaknesses, was an 
invetei’ate gossip, and had ever a ready ear for ‘‘idle 
claik.” Little occurred or was likely to occur in the 
families of the nobility that did not reach him, and he 
prided himself in being conversant with “ the clash of 
the country.” After his removal to England this love 
of news did not in the least abate its fervour, and he con- 
tinued to keep closely in touch with “ his native haunts.” 
There was constant coming and going between the two 
countries now that their Crowns were united, -while the 
Court was never without a fair-sized covey of Scots who 
thought it their duty as they held it to be their right to 
be near their Sovereign Lord; and nothing gratified the 
vanity of James better than to be the first to retail the 
society news of his northern kingdom to his brother- 
Scots. Among the many tales recorded of him is that on 
one occasion he informed the Scottish fraternity that the 
latest news from “ Auld Reekie ” was that “ Young 
Ogilvy of Airlie was to marry a dochter of Tam o’ The 
Oowgate.” As the event proved, his information was 
correct. The Mast<ir of Ogilvy, at thci age of twenty-four, 
married Isabella Hamilton, second daughter of Thoraas, 
first Earl of Haddington. The marriage contract is dated 
22nd November, 1610. She was born on IStli February, 
1596, and the marriage took place in 1611 on her attaining 
her fifteenth birthday. The Earl of Haddington was a 
distinguished Judge in the reign of James VI., and, as 
stated by Sir Walter Scott, was “ a great lawyer.” At 
the time of the marriage he was a Lord of Session and 
bore the title of Lord Drumcairn. At a subsequent date 
he was raised to the Peerage, and assumed the title of 
Earl of MelrdSe ; but in 1637, on the death of Sir John 
Ramsay, Viscount Haddington, he, with the approbation 
of the Crown, selected that of Earl of Haddington. 
Reputed to be one of the wWthiest peer® of his time, Us 
large fortune having been acquired partly by the lucra- 
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tive offices wMcli he enjoyed, but chiefly on account of 
the discovery of valuable minerals on his estate, his 
daughter Isabella Hamilton brought with her on her 
marriage a considerable fortune, the good effect of which 
was seen a few years later in the acquisition of lands 
which have become historically associated with the House 
of Airlie. The newly-married couple, according to the 
family custom, made their home at Airlie Castle, where, 
with occasional visits to the Castle of Portlier, they con- 
tinued to reside until the death of Lord Ogilvy in 1617, 
when they removed to Parnell, making Airlie Castle 
available for the Dowager Lady Ogilvy. 

The Master of Ogilvy, when he succeeded to the Airlie 
estates and to the title of Lord Ogilvy in 1617, was thus 
thirty-one years of age. By this time the duties of the 
bailieries were gradually being transferred to the Civil 
Magistrate, and what little power was left to the holder 
of the hereditary office made no great demand on his 
vigorous and versatile mind. In consequence, most of 
his energy was directed to the management and improve- 
ment of his estates, which had been sadly neglected and 
heavily burdened by the carelessness, if not the incapacity 
for business, of his father. Bolshan Castle for almost 
two hundred years had been the chief residence of the 
Ogilvys of Airlie ; but the loss of the civil power led Lord 
Ogilvy to reconsider the tenure of the lands bordering on 
the Mearns. He had other views in front of him. There 
were lands nearer the centre of the Ogilvy influence on 
which he had cast his eye, the acquisition of which would 
make his estates more compact. Accordingly, in 1623, 
he sold the lands of Bolshan and Parnell to David, first 
Earl of Southesk, and in 1625 he made a purchase of great 
interest to the family history, the lands of Cortachy and 
Olova ; while in the same year he acquired from the Lind- 
says the lands of Alyth, the barony of Alyth, Pitnacree, 
and Inverquiech, including the old castle of historic 
renown. While these transactions were in process of 
conveyance. Lord Ogilvy came into an unfortunate 
collision with his stepmother, which led to acrimonious 
relations and eventually to prolonged litigation ; and if 
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the Dowager Lady Ogilvy had failed to perceive the 
character of her stepson, she soon came to learn that ho 
could be as inflexible as he was imi)erturbable,. The 
family papers, together with the heirlooms — ^many of 
which were of historical values — were housed at Airlie 
Castle, and the charge against “ Dame Elizabeth 
Napier ” was that, during her husband’s illness and 
unknown to him, and while Lord Ogilvy was absent, she 
went secretly to Airlie Castle and had “ the haill wryttis 
and evidentis transported out of the house of Airlie under 
cover of night and without the knowledge of her hus- 
band.” After his father’s death, on the visit b<*(iomiug 
known to him, Lord Ogilvy po>sted hot haste to Airlie, 
where his stepmother bad gone to reside according to the 
terms of the marriage contract; and satisfying himself 
that the strong-box had been forcx'd and the papers and 
gear extracted, demanded what had be(H)me of them and 
where they were deposited. As sln^ refns(>d f.o giv<i him 
any satisfaction and persisted in denying all knowh'dge 
of their whereabouts, as alleged in her complaint to the 
Privy Council : 

“ She was committed prisoner in a chamber of the tower 
quhich war watched day and nicht during his abode yer, and 
yat scho had no commandment in ye house nor libcrtie to sic 
hir childring, and yat yis Lord Ogilvy used ye commandment 
of ye house before his father’s death ; and yat many disgraces 
wes done to hir be George Ogilvy his uncle, and yat he tink 
hir sister purs from hir and yat her servants war tortured.” 

It was peremptory treatment and quite in keeping with 
the determined character of Lord Ogilvy, though he did 
not admit the truth (»f it, saying, “ Tln^y are all forged 
calumnies invented only to extenuate ye gryt wrongs seho 
did to me.” But in meting out punishment to his step- 
mother he overstepped the limits of discretion. She had 
her marriage settlement, the chief part of which was a 
life-rent of the lands and mills of Easter Campsie, but 
this he abrogated, and, denying her the use of Airlie 
Castle, “ Dame Elizabeth Napier” was cast adrift with- 
out a home and with the scantiest provision. She 
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appealed to tlie Privy Council for redress, where the Earl 
of Melrose, as a Lord of Council, stated that he had 
approached his son-in-law and had advised him to com- 
promise the dispute, but without effect; adding that as 
he had discovered her to be in distress, he had allowed 
her an aliment of “ 6 chalders of meal.” On the Lords 
of Secret Council reporting the case to King James, His 
Majesty wrote from Whitehall, 1619, “Anent the auld 
Ladie Ogilvy, that Lord Ogilvy should yield to some of 
the demands of Elizabeth Kapier, Ladie Ogilvy, for her 
seasonabill satisfactione.” If his father-in-law had 
failed to influence him, the entreaty of the King had no 
better result. He remained obdurate and immovable. 

In this crisis of her fortune the Dowager Lady Ogilvy 
married, in 1621, Alexander Auchmoutie, Gentleman of 
the King’s Bedchamber, but this matrimonial alliance, 
instead of relieving the situation, augmented the diffi- 
culty, as with the consent, if not at the instigation of her 
husband, she filed a lawsuit in the Court of Session, 
which, after having run the gauntlet of the Court in 
appeal and counter-appeal for the space of four years, 
was finally decided on the ground of equity that' Lord 
Ogilvy, while in several points the judgment was in his 
favour, should be 

“ ordained to pay his stepmother 36,000 merles and to give 
security to her son, James Ogilvy, for payment of 4,000 merks 
with the annual rent amounting to 8,000 merks at his majority 
in full satisfaction of all claims.” 

On being informed of the judgment, King James wrote 
to Lord Ogilvy expressing the hope that he would 
obtemper the decision, and in his reply he indicated that 
“in obedience” to His Majesty’s wish he “submitted to 
the decision of the Lords of Session,” but “craved His 
Majesty to possess himself of a full report.” This was 
perhaps the last essay of James in the office of peace- 
maker. “A full report,” however, was not called for, 
when Lord Ogilvy’s letter reached him, the King was 
in the height of that intermitting fever which so baffled 
all the efforts of his physicians and at length proved fatal 
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on 27tli March, 1625. The case, however, survived. 
While Lord Ogilvy was satisfied. Dame Elizabeth Napier 
was sorely aggrieved by the judgment as being altogether 
inadequate. She appealed to Charles I. immediately on 
his accession, if haply he might avenge her of her adver- 
sary. The King remitted the petition to the Privy Coun- 
cil to consider and report. On 16th July, 1625, Lord 
Ogilvy was summoned to appear before the Lords of 
Secret Council on the busyness between your lordship 
and your mother-in-law.” As the Dowager Lady Ogilvy 
received a like summons on the like “busyness,” that 
meeting of the Privy Council must have been a memor- 
able one, as the stately Baron, cool, collected, imper- 
turbable, yet determiiujd, resolute, and as immovable, as 
a rock, confronted his stepmother, who was burdened 
with the coasdousnesH that slu^ had becui Die offender. 
As the result proven!, entreaty was in vain; solicitude 
was fruitless ; rijconsideratlon was not entertained ; while 
anything in the nature of compulsion was not attempted 
on' so formidabh^ a personality as Lord Ogilvy. The 
Lords of the S(!cret Council reported to Charles : 

“ that they had several meetingH with Lord Ogilvy and his 
mother-in-law and conferred with them on the matter in dis- 
pute, and did what they could to clear away difficailties and 
draw them together, but I.orci Ogilvy declined ; and as his 
lordship takes his stand on the dicision of the I.ords of Session 
in the case, the Lords of Oouneil are helpless as they have no 
power to overrule the said judgment. But they lake the liberty 
of suggesting to His Majestic that as Lady Ogilvy is in dis- 
tressful circumstances having re.ceived nothing from_ her hus- 
bands estate for her maintenance since his decease eight years 
ago, she might receive satisfaction.” 

Charles had intervened, but without effect, as in a letter 
of Lord Ogilvy dated a year later — ^24th July, 1626 — he 
wrote that he ‘‘ has received the King’s letter regarding 
Ms mother-in-law,” and adds, “I have resaved grit 
wrong be my mother-in-law in this errand from the 
beginning.” In the end Dame Elizabeth Napier capitu- 
lated, and on 5th May, 1627, “ Aleatander Auohmontie, 
Gentleman of the King’s Privy Chambers,” signed “a 
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discharge to James, Lord Ogilvy, for a Bond of 36,000 
merks.” 

Now that the Castles of Bolshan and Faruell were sold, 
Airlie Castle, after an interval of one hundred and twenty 
years, became again the chief seat of Lord Ogilvy. It 
might have remained so but for an adventitious cir- 
cumstance which drove him to seek shelter in another 
direction. Stormy days were in front of him. Great 
problems were looming on the horizon ; qxiestions of 
momentous importance whose civil and religious charac- 
ter, scarcely distinguishable, were being discussed with 
bated breath. The atmosphere in Church and State was 
being heavily charged with combustible elements, which 
sooner or later would break forth in eruption and set the 
whole kingdom in a blaze with the ancient feud between 
the Crown and nobility which had marked the course of 
Scottish history during the two previous centuries. But 
till that day came when Lord Ogilvy should find himself 
in the valley of decision and should be called upon to 
determine his line of conduct upon the great problems 
of constitutional authority and ecclesiastical polity, he 
was busily engaged on matters of an administrative 
character. To those who knew his intense loyalty to Ms 
Sovereign and the true nobility of his character, his high 
principles, his unwavering devotion to bis ideal, and his 
strong attachment to the Episcopal orders in the Church, 
there would be little room for speculation as on which 
side he would throw the weight of his influence when the 
time came. But meanwMle he employed his time and his 
energy in a variety of useful ways. 

Early in the year 1627, Charles I., who had recognised 
his loyal attachment, and had highly appreciated his 
strength of character and practical wisdom, entrusted 
Lord Ogilvy with the care of his interests throughout the 
Midlands of Scotland. Prom his rank and following, his 
talents and energy, he was well qualified to render the 
royal cause efficient service, A man of good sense, sound 
judgment, and, notwithstanding his stern demeanour 
and inflexible will, of generous disposition and open- 
heartedness, he was popular amongst the nobility and the 
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idol of his own people. Though by no means widely read 
in the scholastic literature of the period, he had an 
intimate knowledge of affairs and took a broad view of 
things. Intensely patriotic, he was an enthusiastic 
soldier, and by hi.s military training on the Continent 
was skilled in the use of arms and the disimsition of 
troops. On bis accession to the throne, Charles I. had 
declared his intention of pros(H-.uting war with Spain, 
while by his own actiou he was practically on the verge 
of hostilities with France as well. There w^as thus a real 
danger of invasion by the enemy. Althongli on the 
gronnd that the Scottish nobility bad always been 
opposed to anything in the nature of a standing army lu‘ 
had been denied the raising of a defensive force with the 
necessary sliipijing, the country in its ow’ii ini,(*rests was 
forc(;d to make provision against possible attack, and to 
be ready, if ne(‘d should arise, to meet tlie threatem'd 
danger. For this purposes wapinshawes, fii'st (‘stahlished 
by statutory authority in 1491 in the reign of James IV., 
and regulated by statute in 1540 by James V., were 
energetically revived. Dy an order of the Privy (lonncil 
all fencible men w(‘ro oi’dered to report theiuselvcH by 
7th Novesmber, 1027, at their s<sv(si'al centres. Persons 
worth £10 of ycjarly rent or £50 of goods wer(^ r(‘(jnired t.o 
be in possession of such defensive arms as a hat or helmet 
f)r gorget, a pesan bracing bcsfoi'e. and behind, with plates 
to cover the front of tiie thighs and legs, and a gauntlet. 
The yeomen worth £20 in effeci;s, to have a habergeon, 
iron hat, bow, quiver, sword, buckhu‘, and dagger, and, 
if they wore not archers, an axe or a pik<‘. The burgher 
worth £50 in goods w^as to arm as a gentleman, and those 
worth £20 were to arm as a yet)man. Every man was 
thus liable to be called out to war. In country districts 
they were at the call of their chiefs, and in towns of their 
Provost. The chiefs, arrayed in helmet and suit of plate- 
armour, with battle-axe, the two-handed sword, the com- 
mon sword, or the spear, mounted on their protected war- 
horses, richly covered with embroidered cloth displaying 
the heraldic bearings of their oiyners, took the lead in 
their particular districts and superintended the muster. 
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The whole country was speedily alive with the tramp of 
armed men, as, apart from the immediate cause for 
anxiety, it was never difficult to summon the Highlanders 
to arms. Military adventure in one form or another was 
their delight as well as their employment ; and all works 
of industry were considered unworthy of the dignity of 
a mountaineer. Even the necessary task of raising the 
crop of barley for their favourite mountain-dew was 
assigned to the aged, and to the women and children. 
The men thought of nothing but hunting and war. Lord 
Ogilvy, who was appointed to command the wapinshawe 
in the area covered by the Presbytery of Brechin, was 
responsible for the muster of all fencible men in his own 
immediate districts of Kinnell, Glenisla, and Airlie, and 
he would have no difficulty in collecting the hillmen, who 
would instantly respond to his call. An ardent soldier, 
in the flush of his manhood, this was an occupation 
altogether to his liking, and as a spirited patriot he threw 
the full flood of his energy into it while the danger lasted ; 
and, as events proved, this experience in commanding 
an armed force stood him in good stead when he was 
called upon to engage in active defence of the royal 
authority. In addition to superintending the wapin- 
shawe, he was appointed a Commissioner, and performed 
the duties assiduously, to ascertain the weak points along 
the east coast where forts should be most conveniently 
erected, especially in the neighbourhood of Montrose, 
Burntisland, and Inchgarvie; and to consider how and 
by whom such forts might be constructed and guarded ; 
and also to ascertain where beacons should be set up 
throughout the kingdom, and how and by whom they 
should be maintained. These commissions Lord Ogilvy 
discharged with great alacrity and fidelity, and his 
reports on the varied subjects are illuminating reading, 
and show, if not the grace of a literary style, at least the 
thoroughness with which he performed the task entrusted 
to him and the intimate technical knowledge he possessed 
of military science. 

The Earl of Haddington, who besides being a great 
lawyer was a distinguished man of letters, has put on 
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record the distracted state of society at this period, 
especially in the Highlands, ‘‘•'by the cruel dissentions 
arising from public factions and private feuds so that 
men of every rank daily wore steel-jacks and knapscaps 
or headpieces, plate- sleeves, and pistols and poniards, 
as necessary parts of their apparel as their doublets and 
breeches.” Their disposition was, of course, as warlike 
as their dress, and fights and affrays were the necessary 
consequence. This state of disorder was not owing to 
any want of laws against such enormities, but to the 
existing lack of enforcement. “In making good laws,” 
he wrote, “ we are allowed some skill, but God knows how 
ill they are kept and enforced.” The reason was not 
far to seek. The Barons for centuries had claimed the 
exclusive right of trial and punishment of such crimes as 
were committed within their Jurisdiction, and, as they 
often did not choose to do so, either because th(^ malefactor 
was an active partisan, or because the Judge and criminal 
stood in some degree of relationship to each other, justice 
was frustrated. James VI., as soon as he felt he had the 
power, made great reformation in these particulars; 
while Charles I. at once set himself to eradicate this prac- 
tice of violence and thirst for revenge which had so long 
been a characteristic of the Scottish people. But the 
custom of deadly feud, or the duty, as it was thought, of 
exacting blood for blood by way of a debt of honour, died 
a slow and lingering death ; especially in the remote dis- 
tricts of the Highlands. The Scottish capital was a 
favourite centre for such turbulent scenes, where street- 
fights between the leaders of the several clans were at 
one time of daily occurrence. In country districts these 
spirited antagonists might contrive to avoid a meeting by 
a conveniently intervening distance ; but in the city they 
could hardly escape confronting each other sooner or 
later. In 1630, when Lord Ogilvy chanced to be in Edin- 
burgh, one of these encounters took place in the High 
Street of which he was an eyewitness ; and though he did 
his best to dissuade the parties the dispute from con- 
testing the matter by resort to.arms— -a method of settle- 
ment of which he highly disapprpved—the passions on 
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either side proved to be too strong for his persuasive 
influence. Alexander Fraser, Lord Saltoun of PMlorth, 
had a grudge of some kind against Alexander Strachan 
of Glenkindie. While Lord Ogilvy was engaged in con- 
versation with the former, the latter suddenly emerged 
from one of the vennels which lead into the High Street, 
when instantly swords were drawn; and after vain 
attempts to keep them apart, a ferocious combat ensued, 
the result of which was that Lord Saltoun was seriously 
injui“ed, “to the hurting wounding of him for his bodily 
harm and slaughter, and to the effusion of his blood in 
great quantity.” When the two defaulters were sum- 
moned to appear before the Privy Council to answer for 
this breach of the law and disturbance of the peace, 
although Lord Ogilvy could not prevent the fight, both 
agreed to submit the matter in dispute to him as arbitra- 
tor, and solemnly pledged themselves to abide by his 
judgment. 

For more than a century before the Eeformation there 
was great indifference on the part of the mass of the 
people, not excluding the nobility, to the seasonal wor- 
ship of the Church; only the few who were tempera- 
mentally inclined honoured the Christian seasons. Lent 
especially was only observed by a small minority who 
were of a deeply religious turn of mind. Consequently, 
when the Eeformers made a clean sweep of the holy-days, 
with the exception of the few who were wedded to the 
ancient forms, there was no demur in the Protestant 
community ; on the contrary, their abolition appeared to 
be a seemly procedure to the great majority of the nation. 
Although in face of his glaring inconsistency little value 
can be attached to his opinions, James VI. was at one 
time in hearty sympathy with the Church on the subject, 
as may be gathered from the extravagant speech he made 
in the General Assembly of 1590, when he said — 

“ that he was pleased to be King in such a Kirk, the sincerest 
Kirk in the world. The Kirk of Geneva keepeth Pasche and 
Yule: what have they for them? They have no institutions. 
As for our neighbour Kirk in England, it is an evil-said Mass 
in English, wanting nothing but the liftings. I charge you, 
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my good people, ministers, doctors, eiders, nobles, gentlemen, 
and barons, to stand to your purity and to exort the people to 
do the same ; and I, forsooth, so long as I brook my life and 
crown, shall maintain the same against all deadly.” 

The sunshine of the royal favour actually lasted for the 
long term of four years, when, on seeing visions of the 
crown of England, he veered round to the opposite 
extreme, and by 1G18 imposed upon the Church the 
Articles of Perth, with the view of bringing his Mother- 
Kirk in line with “ our neighbour Kirk in England ” and 
its “evil-said Mass.” The result was that the Bishops 
took lieai't of grace and revived the holy-days. Lord 
Ogilvy, who in early boyhood was carefully nurtured in 
the tenets of the Chiustian faith by his grandfather, was 
a devout communicant of the ('^hnrch, a strong adherent 
of Episcopacy, and a strict observer of all religions 
forms. It is anticipating events, but it was said of him 
during the Civil War, that whenever he was puc'Sfmt no 
unseemly word was e.vtm heard t(» escape the lips of a 
Eoyalist soldier, as this was known to he offensive to 
him. It may not, however, have been on religious 
grounds that he applied for a license “ to eat flesh during 
this forbidden tyme of Lent.” Strict as be was in 
observing the conventionalities of life, the likelihood is 
that the nnison was political more than religions, 
economic rather than spiidtual, and arose? out of the con- 
ditions of food control at that time?. While the ancient 
Church had proclaimed the doctrine “ that due and godly 
abstynenee is a means to vertue and to subdue men’s 
Bodies to their Soule and Spirite,” the State, discarding 
the religious point of view, on the wholly utilitarian 
ground that “Pysshers and Men using the trade of 
lyvinge by fysshinge in the sea” would “be sett on 
work ” by seasonal abstinence from flesh, passed an Act 
prohibiting the use of it on Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, and the whole period of Lent. The object 
clearly was to serve the double purpose of fostering the 
fisheries, which for long had been a valuable export and 
productive of much revenue; and to conserve the flocks 
and' herds which l^ad been greatly depleted— as the Act 
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states, “ by eating of fyssbe mnch flesh ” would be “ saved 
and encreased.” Such drastic legislation caused a great 
deal of resentment among all classes of the people, 
especially as the penalties attached to the transgression 
of the law were considerable ; these being in the case of 
an Earl one hundred pounds ; one hundred merks for a 
Lord ; and forty pounds for a Baron ; whilst for a gentle- 
man or burgess, such “as shall be thought meet by the 
Judge, in proportion to his income.” Now, while many 
out of a deep religious feeling might willingly observe 
the law of abstinence when it was ordained by the Church 
for the good of their souls, they strongly resented the 
enactment by the State when it was for the good of others. 
There was particular hardship on those who, like Lord 
Ogilvy, dwelt at a distance from the sea, and felt as a 
grievance the burden of expense which their supplies 
entailed. The result was that all who were able secured 
a license “to eat flesh on the fish days”; and as the 
Bishops were reluctant to grant a dispensation on the 
holy-days, Lord Ogilvy must have shown good reason and 
presented forcible arguments before he received the 
following : 


“ Licens for Etting of Fleshe 

_ The Lords of Secret Counsell gives and grants libertie and 
license be thir presents to James, Lord Ogilvy, and such as 
sail accompanie him at table to eat flesh during this forbidden 
tyme of Lent, and upon Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, for 
the space of ane year next after the date heirof, without pains 
or danger to be incurred be thame thairthrow, notwithstanding 
quhatsomever acts or proclamations made in the contrare, 
quharanent the said Lordes dispense be thir presents given at 
Edinburgh the first of March 1636 . 

(Signed) Alexander, St. Andrews 
David, Edinburgh 
Thomas Hope.” 

Lord Ogilvy took his seat in the Legislative Chamber 
in 1625 — ^the first Parliament of Charles I- His stay was 
brief, as, unlike his nlmble-witted cousin, the Earl of 
Montrose, he had no great aptitude for Parliamentary 
life. He was shrewd and clever enough; had great 
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strength, of character, and sound practical knowledge of 
affairs ; but he had no taste for dialectics ; subtle argu- 
ment, which often consists, in such debating centres, of 
making the worse appear the better reason, was alto- 
gether foreign to his blunt, honest nature; while to 
intrigue his manly spirit could never stoop. He was 
trusted ; he might be feared ; but suspicion never cast its 
shadow on his open countenance. He was stern ; he 
could be formidable ; but honesty, uprightness, rec.titude, 
straightforwardness, were th(i dominant qualities of his 
nature. He was highly esteemed by his compeers, and 
he was greatly beloved by his own people. His word was 
his bond and its redemption was us certain as sunrise. 
Autocratic he might be, but this was more on account of 
his strong will and clear judgment than by any want of 
consideration or coldness of heart. Determined he cer- 
tainly was, once he had set his mind on imrsuing a settled 
course of action ; and if he did not always count the cost, 
having put “ his hand to the plough ” he never looked 
back. If, then, he did not prosecute his Parliamentary 
duties, it was not that he preferred leisure, for, as already 
stated, he was actively employed in other matters moi'e 
congenial to his temperament and of no less value to the 
State. Besides, during the intervening years he gave 
much of his time to the development of the Airlie estates, 
which now assumed vast ditnensious, stretching from the 
hills of Clova along the Grampian chain to the upper 
reaches of Glenisla, and soutli to Alyth and the Braes of 
Angus. It was a lordly property. Prom east to west, 
Airlie Castle was the centre of his wide dominions, and 
there he had made his home. He dearly loved the ancient 
Portalice, the seat of his ancestors, where he was born, 
and where amid its sylvan beauty he had spent the early 
years of his boyhood and youth, and where he had taken 
Ms young bride. But great movements were now on foot 
that were to caU him from his romantic abode, and instead 
of enjoying a poetic ease in this quiet retreat, he was 
destined to be drawn into the whirlpool of political and 
religious starif e of the most rancorous character. It is, 
however, necessary, in order to understand Lord Ogilvy’s 
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attitude on these great problems of this period, that the 
posture of affairs should he submitted to review. 

For centuries the Kings of Scotland sat upon the 
throne, but the nobles ruled the country. This was 
democracy of a kind, and perhaps the only form of it 
that was practicable at the time. Autocratic rule was 
never conceded to a King of Scots. If he were wise, 
prudent, and endowed with practical knowledge, he 
might exert a manifold influence and make his power 
felt; but to appropriate the reins of government was 
denied him. But James VI., Avho boasted that “ he knew 
the stomach ” of his subjects, and who with all his follies 
was not a fool, contrived, by virtue of his apparent weak- 
ness and rollicking humour, to wheedle his way into the 
heart of things, and with the utmost self-complacency 
gradually absorbed within himself the administration of 
the kingdom, so that at the union of the Crowns his 
government of Scotland may fairly be described as a 
benevolent despotism. Nothing was too trivial for his 
countenance, nothing too mean for the exercise of his 
authority. On Church polity, a matter which affected 
the nation so deeply, he displayed such versatility in his 
religious principles, and after his removal to England 
made such a somersault of all the professions of his 
earlier years, as to leave no doubt that in supporting the 
hierarchy he did so in the belief that he could thereby 
establish his power. Educated in the sentiments of his 
father, Charles I., on Ms accession to the throne, gave 
expression to the most erroneous ideas respecting the 
nature and extent of his prerogative, which were all the 
less graciously received on account of his cold and for- 
bidding manner. But there was this difference between 
father and son that, while James held strong opinions 
of his own right as Sovereign, he was timid and flexible, 
and at all times an opportunist; whereas Charles, ani- 
mated by principle, had the strength of will to assert his 
power and to press it obstinately. After his accession to 
the English throne, and enamoxired of his position as the 
declared head of the Church of England, James set 
Mmself to remodel the Church of Scotland and to bring 
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it into line with the sister establishment, with the 
deliberate intention of obtaining for the Crown some 
influence in its counsels. At an earlier period, in ven- 
tilating his views in favour of Episcopal orders, he was 
shrewd enough to refer to the “ First Book of Discip- 
line,” which provided for the appointment of Superin- 
tendents, and he naively professed that all he now desired 
was to establish this order under its proper designation. 
Under this guise the body of the clergy, willing to humour 
his whimsical mood, though with reluctance, agreed to 
the proposal, but on the condition and with the solemn 
assurance that no additional change should be required 
of them. It was nothing to James that the people were 
ill-disposed to the new r6gime ; for the time being he had 
prevailed, and this thought pleased his autocratic am- 
bition. But when the tide turned against his cherished 
scheme, and in the hour of his chagrin he annexed the 
temporalities of all the bishoprics to the Crown and 
squandered the sacrilegious plunder among his favourite 
courtiers, he little thought of the difficulties that he was 
storing up for his own and his son’s future. In 1606, 
when the formal restoration of Episcopacy took place by 
royal and arbitrary decree, it did not concern him that 
no funds were available to support the Bishops. So long 
as he contrived to have his own way in seeing Episcopacy 
established in the Scottish Church on the English model 
of worship and government, he did not in the hjast trouble 
himself over the despicable provision that was available 
for their maintenance. 

Charles, however, was of a different mould. With 
James, Episcopacy was simply a meanstoanend ; whereas 
Charles, approaching the subject from a high and noble 
principle, was convinced that, as it existed in the Church 
of England, it had the sanction of revelation and was 
Divinely appointed, and to modify or change it would be 
a breach of the most sacred duty. He clearly saw, too, 
what gave his father no concern, that a national Church 
with a gradation of dignified clergy required ample 
funds to support the position. But where were the 
funds to be ^ for such a purpose? They were no- 

fOXi, I . II 
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where available. The patrimony of the Church — so 
much of it, at least, as had been rescued amid the throes 
and welter of the Reformation — had already been settled 
on the parochial clergy for support of the ordinances of 
religion, and could not now be diverted from the purpose 
to which Parliament had assigned it ; while the ecclesias- 
tical property, which James had annexed to the Crown 
in 1587, had been squandered in lavish grants to the 
greater and lesser Barons to purchase their support in 
the maintenance of his prerogative. In this dilemma, 
Charles, with good intention and from the purest of 
motives, yet deeply sensible of the opposition on which 
he must reckon from the most powerful section of the 
nation, and knowing well that there would be few noble 
families whom his proposals did not materially affect, 
resolved by an Act of Revocation to resume to the Crown 
the property of the Church which his father had con- 
ferred on his favourites, and by this means obtain the 
funds that were necessary for the endowment of the 
hierarchy. As might be expected, this scheme excited 
considerable dissatisfaction on the part of those who had 
been enriched by the patrimony of the Church, and, as 
they were both numerous and powerful, they resolved to 
oppose it ; and contriving to throw in the way of its execu- 
tion so many obstacles, Charles was obliged to consider- 
ably modify it. A compromise was effected, but even this 
left a rancorous feeling and drove many of the nobles into 
the Presbyterian fold who otherwise were favourable to 
Episcopacy. Besides, his marriage to the Catholic Prin- 
cess, Henrietta Maria, the sister of the French monarch, 
in whatever degree it contributed to his domestic happi- 
ness, excited such apprehensions of the soundness of his 
Protestantism as to regard with suspicion every act of 
his religious policy. Had he only taken the trouble to 
study the temper of his Scottish subjects, and especially 
the independent spirit of the nobility, he might have 
escaped the great disaster which fell upon himself and 
the Stewart line. If, for instance, he had annulled the 
detested Articles of Perth, which the great body of the 
people desired, he might have redeemed the situation j on 
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the contrary, he let it be understood, in defiance of the 
general opinion, that no Church could be satisfactory to 
him, or have his countenance and approval, in which 
these Articles were not accepted by its members. So 
strained was the situation and so hostile were the people, 
that many of the nobility took counsel together to 
dethrone Charles and to place the Marquis of Hamilton 
on the throne. 

In this combustible state the country was found, when 
the King, in 1633, signified his intention of visiting 
Scotland for the purpose of being crowned. Upon his 
arrival, he was received by the nobility with every expres- 
sion of the warmest loyalty ; and that they might show 
him the utmost deference and honour, they expended vast 
sums of money which many of them could ill afford. But 
the wine of their joy was speedily tuimed into the gall 
of bitterness when they saw the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
who appeared at the Coronation in a Qen<*va gown, rudely 
thrust aside by Laud, and another who was arrayed in 
the vestments of the Church of England put in his place. 
The cloud was gathering. Ten days after the Corona- 
tion Charles assembled the Parliament. Prom the nature 
of its constitution he could exercise a powerful influence 
over its deliberations, but he let it be understood that it 
could expect his favour only by being subject to bis will 
in all things. The claim was that of absolute authority, 
autocratic power; that whatever he should choose to 
ordain should, without the intervention of the Estates, 
have the force of law. This claim was contested and 
violently opposed, and when the matter was submitted 
to the vote, although the great majority were hostile, the 
Clerk of Parliament declared that the result was in 
favour of His Majesty. A great number of noblemen 
who saw the trend of affairs were filled with the gloomiest 
apprehension. The atmosphere was heavily charged; 
one false step and there would be a conflagration. 

This step was taken in 1637, when Charles ordained 
that the liturgical form of service of the Church of 
England known as “ Laud's Liturgy ” should be adopted 
in the Church of Scotland., Since the Eeformation the 
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form of service in the Scottish Church had been litur- 
gical; “Knox’s Liturgy” being in common use through- 
out the country. This fact should be borne in mind, for 
it proves that the opposition which issued in the Solemn 
Covenant was not against a liturgy per se, but against 
that of Laud in particular. The command went forth 
that at every market-cross the Sovereign’s will should 
be proclaimed, and this brought things to a crisis and 
kindled all the slumbering discontent into a raging 
tumiilt. The whole country was instantly in a ferment. 
Many of the clergy who had grown up under Episcopacy 
and had received ordination at the hands of the Bishops, 
might have accepted the Service Book, bxit the great 
majority of the nobility and the body of the laity were 
opposed to it as a reversion to mediaeval forms ; only the 
few ardent Episcopalians who were loyally devoted to 
Charles supported the innovation. 

Lord Ogilvy, who was present in the Parliament of 
1633 and voted in favour of the absolute authority of 
Charles, being an Episcopalian of pronounced views, 
having grown up under the system and by his constitu- 
tion conservative, gave his support to the proposal of 
the King. Besides being in sympathy with it, or at least 
not averse to it, he saw King Charles assailed on all hands, 
and this was enough for one of his deep sense of loyalty 
to the throne to throw discretion to the wind and stand 
by the consequences. He made no secret of his attitude ; 
it was known far and wide that he endorsed the policy of 
the Sovereign and would adhere to it. He was not the 
type of man to discriminate on delicate points of doc- 
trine. He had not the subtlety of mind to trace the 
tender threads of theological casuistry. He had not the 
gift of dialectics. He was a plain man of action, by 
choice a soldier, and for him it was a simple question of 
authority. The King had issued the command ; it was 
for the subject to obey. 

Although Lord Ogilvy had been told what the conse- 
quences might be to himself and his family, this would 
have made no difference. He was much too strong a mam 
to be influenced by threat or fear of trouble and loss. 
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What opinions he entertained he held strongly, and he 
had the courage of them. Though in a small minority 
he was in no way disconcerted, and did not in the least 
change his attitude; he stood firmly hy his decision 
deliberately and conscientiously taken, and was prepared 
to await the result. The majority, reluctant to push 
things to extreme length, supplicated Charles to recon- 
sider his proposal to impose upon the Church the English 
Service Book, but his reply, as they had expected, was 
that it would be maintained, and that opposition to it 
would be visited as treason. This was a deliberate 
challenge, and as such it was accepted. It was the gage 
of battle. Adopting the time-honoured custom, in all 
their enterpri.ses against the Crown, of entering into a 
bond or covenant of mutual defence, the Scottish nobles, 
with the great bulk of the nation behind them, drew up 
the “ National League and Covenant,” which defined 
their position, and to uphold which they gave their 
pledge. It was signed by the great majority of the 
nobility, and by the great mass of the people of all ranks 
throughout the country; but Lord Ogiivy, who had re- 
mained in Edinburgh to face the situation, refused to 
subscribe the deed. In April of 1(538 he returned to Airlie 
Castle to await the issue. 

In the temper of the nation civil war was inevit- 
Charles was the lirst to move in the direction of 
hostilities. The Marquis of Hamilton urged upon him 
the necessity of collecting an army to enforce his policy, 
and this was earnestly seconded by Laud. Early in 
December, 1638, preparations which had hitherto been 
secretly conducted were openly avowed. Besides calling 
upon his supporters in England, the King summoned to 
Ms standard a few of the nobility in Scotland whom he 
knew to be loyally attached to his person. Lord Ogiivy 
received the royal command to report himself at York by 
1st April, 1639. He immediately obeyed ; and leaving 
Airlie Castle in full armour, accompanied by a number 
of Ms clansmen equippedfor wair, herodeby the east-coast 
route through the county of Berwick to York, where 
Charles and Ms army arrived on the day wMch he had 
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specified. Meanwhile the Covenanters, who numbered 
among them men of great wisdom and sagacity, being 
fully apprised of His Majesty’s designs, took every pre- 
caution not only to muster their forces, but exerted them- 
selves to remove all prejudice against their cause which 
might be entertained in England. As Charles, in raising 
his army, had avowed that the preparations in Scotland 
had forced him to provide for the defence of England and 
to resist invasion, the Covenanters were careful to pub- 
lish abroad and give the most explicit assurances that 
they had no intention of invading England ; that they 
were loyal to the throne, and only the necessity of guard- 
ing their civil and religious liberties had led them to 
resist the royal authority. But dexterous as this policy 
was and in a measure successful, the Covenanters did not 
rely on propaganda ; the appeal was to the sword, and the 
sword should decide. On hearing that the royal army 
was on the march from London to York, the Lords of the 
Covenant moved towards the Border. On his arrival at 
York, Lord Ogilvy was given command of a cavalry regi- 
ment under the Earl of Holland. The following day— 
2nd April, 1639 — he was commanded to appear before His 
Majesty, who, in the presence of the assembled noblemen 
and on the tented field, created him “ Earl of Airlie, 
Lord Ogilvy of Alyth and Lintrathen, with remainder to 
Ms heirs male.” 

When, however, the armies came in touch with each 
other there was practically no fighting beyond an affair 
of outposts, so that the Earl of Airlie had no opportunity 
of showing Ms prowess in the field ; this was reserved for 
a future campaign. Whereas the royal army, formid- 
able in appearance, was soon found to be lukewarm in the 
cause of Charles 1., much dissension prevailing in the 
rainks, and many who composed it being sympathetic 
with the Scottish claims ; that of the Covenant — composed 
largely of seasoned troops who had been trained in the 
wars of the Continent, whose Colonels were the highest 
nobles of Scotland, and whose Captains were of high rank 
and fortune, under the command of Alexander Leslie, a 
soldier of great skill and experience, and all alike dis- 
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playing the utmost order and discipline, and devoted to 
their leaders — was a great contrast. How Charles must 
have felt when he saw the new colours upon which were 
the arms of Scotland, with these words in golden letters : 
“ For Christ’s Crown and Covenant ” ! It would cause 
liim to reflect, as assuredly it did. Neither side was 
eager to come to blows on what was recognised as a 
fratricidal war. Before resorting to the clash of arms, 
the Covenanting leaders proposed that an attempt should 
be made to effect a compromise ; and for this purpose the 
Earl of Dunfermline was sent to the royal camp. Charles 
received Mm in the most gracious spirit and immediately 
determined to open negotiations. With give and take on 
both sides an accommodation was reached, in which for 
permission to hold a free Assembly and a Parliament the 
Covenanters undertook to “ disband their forces, sur- 
render their strongholds, hold no meetings but such as 
were warrantable by law, and to carry themselves like 
humble, loyal, and obedient subjects.” It will presently 
be seen that this treaty was accepted by the Covenanting 
Lords with mental reservations. 

The Earl of Airlie shrewdly suspected that the future 
was not to be a reign of brotherhood and charity. In- 
stead of coming north to his own dominions on the 
strength of this friendly agreement, he returned to Lon- 
don with the King. Subsequent events proved that he 
had wisely divined the temper of his compatriots. 
Although the Lords of the Covenant had gained their 
cause withoiit a drop of blood being shed, be well knew 
their vindictive character, and that they would neither 
forgive nor forget the part he had taken in his support 
of the claim to autocratic power, and in seeking to force 
the English Service Book upon the Church against the 
will and in violation of the conscience of the people. 

He bad not long to wait for the justification of his esti- 
mate. Now that they had the power, the Lords of the 
Covenant, headed by the Earl of Argyll, soon after the 
Parliament met in August, 1639, thus maMhg use of their 
freedom, took measures to punisM all those who had aided 
and abetted Charles I. in his recent intrusion upon the 
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liberties of the subject- They had claimed their own 
liberty ; now they were to deny such liberty to others who 
might differ from them. They were prepared to fight 
against Charles and resist him to the death, because he 
sought to impose his will upon them whether they agreed 
or not ; now no will but their own was to be allowed. It 
was inconsistent but by no means an uncommon feature 
of party politics, where liberty and restraint are often 
indistinguishable. As the Earl of Airlie had refused 
to subscribe the Covenant, and joined in the still more 
heinous offence of taking up arms against it, the Lords 
of the Covenant resolved that he should be punished in 
proportion to his crime. He was, however, beyond their 
reach, and their arms could not stretch to Hampton 
Court. But if they could not strike at his person, they 
were not to be foiled of their prey. They could still let 
him feel the weight of their resentment by laying waste 
his lands and laying low his castles. Accordingly, in 
the autumn of 1639, as soon as the free Parliament had 
risen, the Earl of Montrose was commissioned to proceed 
with a sufficient force and take and destroy Airlie Castle, 
then the chief seat of the Earl of Airlie- Of all the Lords 
of the Covenant surely the Earl of Montrose was the 
strangest selection that could have been made. The Earl 
of Airlie’s full cousin, he was the bosom friend of Lord 
Ogilvy, his college companion and most intimate asso- 
ciate. The only explanation that suggests itself is that 
as the Earl of Airlie numbered among Ms friends many 
of the Lords of the Covenant who were disposed to 
moderate views, and who, notwithstanding their differ- 
ence of opinion, yet held him in high esteem for the true 
nobility of his character, they had purposely selected the 
Earl of Montrose on the strength of his relationship and 
in the belief that moderation would prevail. In this they 
were not disappointed. Arriving at Airlie Castle, he 
summoned Lord Ogilvy to surrender, but instead of doing 
so he made the spirited reply that as his father had left 
no such order with him he would defend it to the last. A 
few shots were fired on both Sides, perhaps to give face 
to an attack, when the Earl of Montrose suddenly dis- 
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covered that he had neither sufficient men nor means to 
reduce a place so strong by nature and art. 

Airlie Castle is superbly situated on the promontory 
formed by the confluence of the MeJgam and the Isla. 
The present Castle, a small wing of the ancient Portalice, 
was restored in 1792-3; but so much of the old Tower 
remains as is sufficient to show the massiveness and 
strength of the original home of the Ogilvys of Airlie. 
In the old statistical account of the pariah of Airlie, the 
Eev. James Stormont, M.A., who saw the Castle as it 
was left after the burning, gives the following description 
of it : 

“ The Castle is situated in the north-west corner of tire 
parish, at the conflux of the Milgam and the Isla. It is built 
on a promontory, formed by these two rivers, and elevated 
above their bed more than 100 feet. It has been a large and 
strong fortress, seemingly inaccessible in every side but the 
South, on which it has been secured by a ditch or drawbridge 
more than 20, perhaps 30, feet wide, and a wall, the front of 
the Castle 10 feet thick and 35 feet high. For romantic situa- 
tion and natural beauties such as the serpentine windings of 
the rivers, trees and shrubs starting from the brows of steep 
rocks and lining the sides of deep dens, it exceeds anything in 
this part of the country.” 

The Lords of the Covenant, and especially their Chief, 
the Earl of Argyll, were roused to indignation over the 
failure of the Earl of Montrose to storm and lay waste 
Airlie Castle. On this they had determined, nor were 
they to be denied. Accordingly, on 12th June, 1640, 
largely on his own initiative, a Commission of “ Eire and 
Sword ” was granted to the Earl of Argyll, empowering 
Mm utterly to subdue and root out all such enemies of 
the Covenant as the Earl of Airlie. Such a conamlssion 
would be like marrow to his bones. Archibald, eighth 
Earl of Argyll, , called Archibald the Grim,’^ has 
entered into history as a strangely complex personality. 
The chief of a powerful clan that vas weU organised and 
obedient to every call for service^ M enjoyed the widest 
possesmous, and, excepting the Marquis of Huntly, the 
largest revenues of any highland lord; It was Ms proud 
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boast that he was “ the eighth man from Eobert Bruce,” 
and it must be said that he came of a long line of able, 
distinguished, and astute men; He was gifted with a 
brilliant intellect, keen, subtle, and dexterous; and, as 
was said of him by one who knew him well, required 
“ only courage and honesty to make him a very great 
man.” Described a? “ a lean, narrow-chested laan, with 
close-set squinting eyes, a tMn drooping nose, and a 
sinister mouth,” and in character as “dark, close, and 
crafty ” ; “a man,” says Sir Walter Scott, “well quali- 
fied to affect a complete devotion to the ends of others 
when he was in fact bent on forwarding his own.” But 
perhaps his father’s estimate of him is the most severe 
of all. Writing to Charles I., who at the time had shown 
some partiality towards him, he states : 

“ Sir, I must know this young man better than you can do. 
You may raise him which I doubt you will live to repent ; for 
he is a man of craft, subtlety, and, falsehood, and can love no 
man ; and if ever he finds it in his power to do you a mischief, 
he will be sure to do it.” ' 

Like all double-minded and deceitful men, he was a 
coward at heart, as this narrative will show later on, 
and, moreover, when it was iff his power he could be 
as cruel as he was crafty. Many of the barbarities of the 
Covenant must be laid to his account. These were often 
inflicted, pot in the defence of “ pure and undefiled reli- 
gion,” but often in self-interest and out of personal 
hatred. Under the guise of religion and on the plea of 
enthusiasm for the faith, he took occasion to ventilate 
his own personal grievances and to perpetuate his elan 
feuds, “ If ever he finds it in his power to do you a mis- 
chief, he will be stire to do it,” gives the key to his con- 
duct on this occasion when he accepted with alacrity the 
Commission of “Fire and Sword,” knowing well that his 
great antagonist would not be at hand lo defend himself. 
It was a commission, under the cirpuinstances^ which 
only a mean man and ^ coward would undertake. Biut |t 
gave Mm the opportunity, under the guise of conventional 
anthority, of wreaking his vengeance on ope <|I th6 here- 
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ditary foes of Ms House; and let it be said that lie used 
his chance unsparingly^ and, without thinking how it 
might some day recoil upon himself should the Earl of 
Airlie be of a mind to retaliate, which he was most likely 
to do, he did the work of destruction so thoroughly that, 
in the language of the ballad, he did not leare a stan’in^ 
stane in Airly.” 

The Bonnie House o’ Aiely 

It fell on a day, a bonnie summer day, 

When the corn was brearin’ fairly, 

That there fell oot a great dispute 
Atween Argyll and Airly. 

Argyll has ta’en a hunder o’ his men, 

A hunder men and mairly, 

And he’s awa’ by the back o’ Doiikeld, 

To plunder the bonnie houvse o’ Airly. 

The Lady looked o’er the high castle wa% 

And oh I but she sighed sairly, 

When she saw Argyll and a’ his men 
Come to plunder the bonnie house o’ Airly. 

* Come doon, come doon,’ said the prood Argyll, 

^ Come doon to me, Lady Airly, 

Or I swear by the sword that I baud in my haun, 

I winna leave a stan’in’ stane in Airly.’ 

* I’ll no come doon, ye gleyed Argyll, 

Unless ye speak mair fairly, 

Though ye swear by the sword ye hand in yer haon, 
That ye winna leave a stan’in’ stane in Airly. 

Had my ain Lord been at his hame, 

As he’s awa’ wi’ Charlie, 

There’s no a Campbell in a’ Argyle 
Daur^ hae trod in the bonnie green o’ Airly. 

But sen we can baud oot nae mair, 

My haun I offer fairly, 

Oh I lead me doon to yonder glen 
That I may na see the burnin’ o’ Airly.’ 

'He has ta’en her by the trembling hiiun, 

, But he’s no tf’On her fairly, ' ' 

For he’s led her up to a hie tap^'" 

Where she saw the burnin’ ' 
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Clouds o’ smoke and flames sae liie 
Soon left the wa’s but barely. 

And she’s laid her doon on that hill to dee, 

When she saw the burnin’ o’ Airly.” 

This beautiful ballad has succeeded in keeping alive in 
the public mind the historical event which now falls to 
be related, but before proceeding to do so, it may be 
advisable to clear the ground of a certain misunderstand- 
ing as to which of the castles the song refers. There are 
many people who, with an air of confidence, declare that 
it refers to Porther and not to Airlie ; but for this opinion 
they have no ground, as they frankly admit, beyond some 
nebulous tradition of the countryside which no one can 
trace to its source. For the lover of ballad literature as 
for the student of Scottish history, not to speak of the 
desirability of an accurate statement of historic fact, if 
the matter can once for all be put to rest it will be a 
satisfaction to the many who have taken an interest in 
“ The Bonnie House o’ Airly.” From an impartial view 
of the evidence that will be submitted there seems little, 
indeed, no doubt whatever, that Airlie Castle was the 
scene. This has all along been entertained by the Airlie 
family. It is true, of course, that such authorities as 
Jervice in his “Memorial of Angus,” and Brown in his 
“ History of the Highlands,” have taken the traditional 
view, not being in possession of the facts, that the ballad 
refers to Porther, chiefly on the ground that Lady Airlie 
was known to have been in residence there at the time of 
the burning of that castle. So likewise has Warden, 
accepting their authority, declared that “ the incident in 
the ballad took place at Porther, where Lady Ogilvy was 
then residing, and not at the Castle of Airlie.” How, 
Warden evidently knew that “ the incident ” took place 
between the Earl of Argyll and Lady Helen Ogilvy, but 
he was misinformed as to the place of residence. As a 
matter of fact. Lady Helen Ogilvy was at Airlie Castle at 
the time, and not at Porther. But the song itself is 
partly to blame for the confusion that exists in the public 
mind. The truth is that the author, as is not uncommon 
with poets who are more concerned about the rhythm of 
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their verse than of the correct statement of historic facts, 
has made free use of his liberty, mixing up the Countess 
of Airlie with Lady Helen Ogilvy and the burning of 
Airlie Castle with that of Forther. But, what is very 
much to the point and a material fact in the case, of itself 
sufficient to amount to proof, is the knowledge that the 
Earl of Argyll was not present in person at the burning 
of Forther. This will be confirmed presently, but mean- 
while it may be stated that his camp was at Airlie, and 
that he detached a strong company of his force under the 
command of his Chief Lieutenant to ravage the Airlie 
lands and destroy Forther while he remained to conduct 
the siege at Airlie. If, then, these several facts are borne 
in mind, that the Lady Airlie of the song was Lady Helen 
Ogilvy and that she was at Airlie Castle, and that the 
Earl of Argyll was at Airlie and not at Forther, there 
can be no doubt or question that the ballad refers to the 
burning of Airlie. Besides, Airlie Castle was then the 
chief residence of the family and the place which the Earl 
of Argyll would naturally set himself to attack. 

After executing his commission in Badenoch and Mar, 
the Earl of Argyll struck into Atholl, crossing the 
Grampians and coming down Strathtay, turned east- 
ward, as the song says, “ by the back o’ Dunkeld,” and 
rested his troops overnight at Eattray, near Blairgowrie. 
Next morning— 7th July, 1640— “when the corn was 
brearin’ fairly,” at the head of five thousand of his men, 
fully equipped with organs of destruction and a formid- 
able train of the latest improvement in artillery, he set 
out for Airlie Castle, which he approached from the 
south. Lord Ogilvy, a man of remarkable courage and 
resource, brave and intrepid, who was in charge now as 
on the occasion of the visit of the Earl of Montrose, when 
he saw their equipment and the strength of the attack, 
not being prepared for so serious a challenge, and deem- 
ing “ discretion the best part of valour,” fled to Forther 
to apprise the Countess of Airlie of the danger and to 
summon his men in Glenisla. The garrison left at Airlie 
was small, but the position was strong. So he left Lady 
Helen Ogilvy and the childrea to the <ji#e of the dreaders 
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in the belief that they should be able to hold out till aid 
was forthcoming. The attack, however, was so formid- 
able and persistent that the defenders were forced to give 
way. When it was seen that the fall of the fortress was 
inevitable, Lady Helen Ogilvy made her escape across 
the Isla and fled with her children to Dundee, and later 
found shelter at Kinblethmont, where, a few days later, 
her daughter Marion was born. Airlie Castle thus 
became an easy prey to the Earl of Argyll, who first 
plundered it and then burned it to the ground. He is 
said to have taken an active part in the work of destruc- 
tion, “ took the hammer into his own hands and knocked 
down the hewed work of the doors and windows till he 
did sweat for heat.” In the absence of the Earl of Airlie 
the capture of Lord Ogilvy, who, like his father, had 
refused to subscribe the Covenant, was of next import- 
ance. So the Earl of Argyll, when Airlie Castle was 
ablaze, sent out parties of his men to scour the surround- 
ing country in search of him. One of these parties went 
as far as Inverquharity Castle, the residence of Sir John 
Ogilvy, with the following letter ; but it returned empty- 
handed, as Lord Ogilvy and a few followers had taken to 
the hills and were by that time in hiding. 

“ IjOvbing Freynd, 

Sin youre pairting from this, I have gettine certain 
informatioune that my Lord Ogilvy is this night in youre hous, 
the which cans I could do no less than direct a company too 
about youre hous till it be searched. Whereat I entreat you 
to tak no exceptiounes, for I do noways doubt you. Onlie I 
will give you this warneing, that if ye press to conceal my 
Lord Ogilvy in youre hous at this tyme, it will be to youre 
prejudice more than ye are awar off. And so I hope ye will 
be wyse. The Gentleman that is Commander of this companie 
is Colin Campbell, Cawdor’s sonne, so referring this to youre 
consideratiounes, I rest your affectionat freynd 

Argyll. 

From my camp at Airly, 7th July, 1640, for nay 

loving freynd, the Laird of Innerquharity.” 

The Earl of Argyll, as already stated, was not present 
in person at the burning of Forther Castle. When the 
Castle of Airlie was well on the way to destruction, he 
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sent a strong detachment of his troops, nnder the com- 
mand of Dougal Campbell of Inverawe, to lay waste the 
lands of Lintrathen and Glenisla, and to besiege Porther 
Castle. They destroyed everything that in a quick march 
could be laid low. They drove off the cattle, killed and 
carried off the poultry, appropriating everything that 
was movable. So thorough was the work of destruction 
and pillage throughout the Ogilvy lands that, according 
to an old account, they left “ him not in all his lands a 
cock to crow day.” This body of troops completed their 
commission by burning the Castle of Portlier. To judge 
from the following letter, it may have reached the Earl 
of Argyll that there was some hesitation over this part 
of their work, seeing that its occupants had escaped and 
most of its treasures been removed. But if this were the 
case, “ Archibald the Grim ” soon sealed its doom. 

“ UoWGALL : 

I mynd, God willing, to lift from this the morrow, and 
therefor ye shall meit me the morrow at nicht at Stronarnot in 
Strathardill, and cans bryng alonges with you the hail nolt and 
sheip that ye have foundine perleining to my Lord Ogilvy. As 
for the horses and means that ye have got tine pertaining to 
him, ye shall not fail to direct thame home to Stranemoor. I 
desyre no that thay be in our way at all and to send thame 
the neirest way home. And albeit ye shoulde be the langor in 
following me, yeit ye shall not fail to stay and demolishe my 
Lord Ogilvy’s hous of Porther. Sie how ye can cast off the 
irone yettis and windows, and tak doon the roof : and iff ye 
find it will be langsome ye sail fyre it weil, that so it may be 
destroyed. But ye neid not to lat know, that ye have direc- 
tiounes from me to fyre it. Onlie, ye may say that ye have 
warrand to destroy it, and that to mak the work short, ye 
will fyre it. 

Aboyi,l.” 

This plundering of the Airlie lands was a forecast of the 
still more drastic measure that was soon to follow. 
Within six months an Act was passed by the Committee 
of War which met at Forfar on 28th December, 1640, to 
the effect that — 

" The Committee of Estates commission the Earl of Kifighorne 
to levy the rents of tile estates of James, Earl of Airlie and 
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James, Lord Ogilvy, his son : and to allocate a third thereof 
for the maintenance of fche Countess of Airlie and her family ; 
another third for the maintenance of Lady Ogilvy and her 
children ; and to secure the rest for the use of the public and 
for payment to Covenanters of the annuals of their true and 
just debts. 

The Earl of Airlie, when the news reached him in 
England and he heard from Lord Ogilvy the story of the 
burning of his castles and the devastation of his lands, 
was very wrathful. He was not the type of man to take 
such treatment in a humble and submissive spirit, and 
that he vowed vengeance on the fause Argyll was 
only what might be expected, and quite in keeping with 
his strong and resolute character. If he did not imme- 
diately return to Scotland, it was for the reason that he 
had engaged with Charles I. to remain for the time in 
command of the royal cavalry in view of the unsettled 
state of both countries. But he did not allow the depre- 
dations of the Earl of Argyll to go by default. The fol- 
lowing petition to His Majesty shows at once the temper 
of Lord Airlie and the extent of the destruction wrought 
by the Earl of Argyll : 

To THE Kinoes Most Excellent Majestie 
The Humble Petition of the Earl of Airlie Humbly Sheweth : 

1. That whereas your Majestie Petitioner having reteired 
himself to England in the beginning of Appryll 1640, in his 
absence ane armie of six thousand Mlande men conducted by 
ye Earle of Argyll in hostile manner entered upon the lands 
of Lentrathin, Elith, Glenilay, and Cortaqnhy pertaining to 
your Petitioner, where, making their abode from ye eight of 
July to ye twentie day of ye same month, thay plundered and 
spoyled all manner of guids belonging to your Petitioner and 
to his Tenants; brunt and demolished most of thair houses 
whairbe his Tenants ar ruined and his lands so waisted, yat for 
many yeirs to cum thay sail not be able to yield anie con* 
siderabill profeit. Wheirin your Petitioner is damnified in ye 
saume of thrie thousand poundes. 

2. Thois barbarous hilandmen, at that sarayn tyme, did 
burne your Petitioner his duelling houses of Airlie and Eorther, 
and plundered away all ye guids which war thairin ; Cutted and 
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destroyed his planted tries and growing wood, whairin your 
Petitioner is also damnified in ye saume of twa thousand eight 
hundreth poundes. 

3. Thair wes a garrisone of twa hundreth hilandmen, no as 
inhumane as ye former, whoe by express mandate from ye 
Earle of Argyll entered ye second tyme into ye lands of Len- 
trathin and Glenilay, pertaining to your Petitioner about the 
first day of July 1640, and remained thair to the fyftein day 
of September violently spoylling all manner of guids, whairby 
your Petitioner his lands ar damnified in the soume of ane 
thousand poundes. 

4. Your Petitioner is michtie prejudged having his lands and 
Tenants within the Sherifedom of Banf spoylled wherein he is 
damnified eight hundreth poundes. 

5. Your Petitioner hes lands and Tenants being so ruined 
and wysted in manner abone wrettin, thay for mony yeires to 
cum sail nocht be able to pay their accustomet dewes whairby 
your Petitioner will be so michtilie prejudged for a lang tyme 
to cum yat now he can not be gotten to condescend certainlie 
upon yat future damage, bot remits the samme to your Majestie’s 
consideratioune. 

6. Thay have intrometed with ye revenue belonging to your 
Petitioner so yat he has resaved no pairt yerof thir 14 months 
bygane, altho he hes lyved hair in Ingland during all yat tyme 
with no small chairges, the damage whairof is so gryt, and your 
Petitioner so far removed and secluded from furth knowledge 
of ye trcw stait of hes owin affaires yat for ye present he can not 
particularlie condisend upon yat extreme loss. Their ar ye 
grevancis and sufferingis of your Petitioner ye lyk whairof in 
sic a miserie few of your Majesrlie’s subjects has susteined, 
which, according to your Royal word and promises, he humblie 
supplicats may be redressit and his gryt loses repaired which for 
your Majestie’s caus he hes suffered.” 

There is nothing to show in what spirit Charles re- 
ceived the Earl of Airlie’s petition, or its effect. But if 
he felt constrained to ventilate his grievances and tabu- 
late his losses in the hope of receiving redress, the Earl 
of Argyll was busily employed in seeking to secure him- 
self against any evil consequences. Having discharged 
his Commission of ^‘Pire and Sword” in the ruthless 
manner described, he seems to have been smitten with 
qualms of conscience on the dastardly nature of the task 
he had himself been chiefly instruiuental in initiating. 

TOl. I 16 
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He may perhaps have thought in the cool moments of 
reflection, when his feudal hatred had abated, that he 
had gone too far and had been over-vindictive. Or, it 
may have been that the moderate section of the Covenant 
Lords, among whom the Earl of Airlie had many friends, 
had remonstrated with him on the wholesale destruction 
of property and the indiscriminate plunder of so many 
innocent and unoffending people whose only fault could 
be that they were vassals of the Airlie lands. Be this as 
it may, he seems to have been uneasy in his mind over 
the scene of desolation which resulted from his raid on 
the territories of one who was known to be his personal 
enemy, but who was held in high esteem as an upright 
and honourable member of the nobility. Prom which- 
ever cause, the Earl of Argyll, in characteristic fashion, 
took immediate steps to cover the trail he had left behind 
him, in the hope of saving himself from any evil conse- 
quences that might arise on account of his action. At 
the first meeting of the Convention of Estates, after the 
burning of the castles, he proposed in Parliament, and 
indeed carried through, an Act of indemnity, which he 
titled “ An Act of Ratiflcatioune and Exoneratioune in 
favoure of the Earl of Argyll,” the terms of which give a 
fairly comprehensive idea of the ruthless spirit in which 
he prosecuted his commission. By this Act he was 
indemnified 

“ for any violence whatsoever done to the liberty of the subject, 
or freedom taken with their property, houses or Castles, for 
burning the same or putting fire thereto, or otherwise destroying 
the same howsoever ; or putting whatsoever person or persons 
to torture or question, or of putting any person or persons to 
death, at any time betwixt the 18th. day of June 1640 and the 
said 2nd. day of August thereafter.” 

On the passing of this Act, he may have considered him- 
self safe from harm, absolved from the evils he had com- 
mitted— and^ of course, so he was for the time being and 
as far as law was concerned ; hut the day of vengeance 
came when he suffered fourfold the destruction of the 
Airlie lands and Castles ; and, what must have been stiU 
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more galling in the extreme hour of his fate— and the 
possibility of this would never enter into his calculation 
at the time — that in less than one and twenty years when 
he stood charged with the crime of high treason, one of 
the fourteen articles of the indictment which brought 
his head to the block was the bnrniug of Airlie Castle* 
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In 1625, with the view of consolidating his lands and 
making them more compact, and having sold Parnell, 
Pittendreich, and Bolshan, the Earl of Airlie purchased 
Oortachy, which included the two Glens of Clova and 
Prosen, a typical Highland property. 

“ A land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

A land of the mountain and the flood.” 

“ The King’s Barony of Oortachy ” had been for a long 
time in the possession of the Ogilvys. Originally the 
property of the Crown, it was a royal hunting forest and 
a favourite field of sport in the days when Robert the 
Bruce was King. On this account it was called ‘‘ the 
King’s Barony.” A grant of Oortachy was made in 
1319 by Robert the Bruce to Jean Monteith, daughter of 
Sir John Monteith, who afterwards was married to the 
Earl of Strathearn. For fifty years it remained in the 
Strathearn family, when it passed to the Earl of Douglas, 
and on the resignation of it, in 1409, by Archibald, Earl 
of Douglas, it was granted by Robert, Duke of Albany, 
then Regent of Scotland, to his brother, Walter Stewart, 
Earl of Atholl and Caithness, and Lord of Brechin. 
Oortachy first came into the possession of the Ogilvy 
family in 1473, when a Charter of these lands was granted 
by King James II. in favour of Sir Walter Ogilvy of 
Oures, in the Mearns, a nephew of Sir Walter Ogilvy, 
the ancestor of the Airlie family, who, by his marriage in 
1489 to Margaret, eldest daughter of Walter Fenton of 
Baikie, inherited the lands of Beaufort. The grant to 
Sir Walter Ogilvy, however, was . “ revoked and 
annulled,” because he “payed uot the composition 
thereof.” The property ww held “blench for a reid 
roiss at St. John’s day; and for payment to the Ohap- 
laines and youths at the Kirk of Brechin, and of St. 
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Marie Kii'k at Killmoir besyde Brechin, of ye yearly rents 
due to them out of saidis landis.” Through default of 
payment, Sir Walter forfeited the lands of Oortachy 
which were given to “Thomas Ogilvy of Olova for 
services” on the above-mentioned terms. Thomas 
Ogilvy was of the House of Inverquharity, and he and his 
descendants continued in possession, one generation after 
another, till 1625, when Sir David Ogilvy, who had no 
heir male, with the view of making provision for his 
daughters, sold the barony to the Earl of Airlie. 

Place-names in ancient times were usually descriptive 
of the physical features of the property. The original 
name Quartachie is supposed to be derived from the 
Gaelic word “quartaich,” which means “enclosed” or 
“ surrounded.” If applied to the estate as a whole, or 
especially to that portion of it on wliich the Castle stands 
and which has given the name, this is an accurate descrip- 
tion. It is a peninsula, bounded by the South Esk on the 
north and east, and by the Prosen on the south, which 
unite their waters at its extreme point, thus making a 
“quartaich,” or enclosure. 

The Castle of Cortachy is beautifully situated on a level 
plateau, a short distance from the River South Esk. If 
its natural surroundings are not of the massive type of 
grandeur that makes Airlie Castle so charming and 
picturesque, Cortachy has a romantic beauty of its own ; 
and where Nature has been sparing of its bounty, art has 
handsomely contributed to embellish the scene. The 
original part of the Castle, which was used as a seasonal 
Hunting-Lodge, though of considerable size, appears to 
have been a plain, unimposing building, and is of un- 
known antiquity. The likelihood is that it was built 
either by the Earl of Strathearn or the Earl of Douglas 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. The present 
Castle is a noble building worthy of the House of Airlie. 
Several additions have been made to the original struc- 
ture from time to time, but in each of these regard has 
been observed to uniformity of architectural design, 
and though not all of one order, they harmonise in a 
wonderful degree, the Scottish baronial style pre- 
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dominating. On the south-west of the Castle the ground 
rises to a height of about two hundred feet above the level 
of the river, while to the west there is a stretch of level 
lawn studded over with ornamental trees, many of which 
are fine specimens of foreign novelties, and nearly all 
associated with the names of distinguished visitors. There 
is a profusion of shrubs of nearly every description, 
whose rich and variegated bloom make the “ gai’den of 
friendship ” a garden of delight. 

Charles I., while he had grievously offended the Scots, 
had also turned large sections of the people of England 
against his rule. The execution of his favourite, the Earl 
of Strafford, and the imprisonment of Laud, his chief 
adviser, made him turn longing eyes to his native 
country, if perchance he might “ make friends with the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” There were elements in 
Scotland, which, if skilfully directed, he thought might 
be turned to good account. There was a cleavage in the 
ranks. Two parties stood and acted apart. One was 
known as “the Incendiaries,” the other as “the 
Plotters.” The latter, inasmuch as its leader, the Earl 
of Monti’ose, one of the most forcible characters of his 
age, was the more dangerous, as it was for Charles, 
should he gain its confidence, the more hopeful. In this 
posture of affairs, His Majesty signified his intention of 
visiting Scotland with the desire to meet the Estates of 
Parliament “to perfect whatever he had promised” in 
the Treaty of Duns. Accompanied by the Earl of Airlie 
and a number of choice spirits, he set out for his northern 
kingdom and arrived in Edinburgh on 14th August, 1641, 
taking up his residence in Holyrood House. During the 
sitting of Parliament an Act was passed, which proves 
that Charles must have been in a very chastened mood, 
to the effect that only those were eligible to sit in the 
Parliament who had subscribed the Covenant. Thes 'Kang 
signified his approval. A number of noblemen openly 
and vigorously dissented and protested, the cM&t of 
whom were the Duke of Lennox, the Marquis of Hai^l* 
ton, and the Earls of Airlie, Annandale, Oarfiwi^, 
Kinnoull, Morton, and Eoxburgh, who were threa^^i 
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with imprisonment if they did not comply with the terms 
of the Act; and it was only on a personal appeal by 
Charles for the sake of harmony and good-fellowship that 
they were prevailed upon to acknowledge the Covenant. 
It mxist have been with a wry face and a trembling hand 
that Lord Airlie subscribed the deed which he so heartily 
disapproved. 

When Charles I., on 18th November, 1641, left Edin- 
burgh for the south, the Earl of Airlie travelled north to 
his devastated lands and ruined castles, and arrived at 
Oortachy, the only home now left to him. He had signed 
the Covenant, it is true, against his will and in opposi- 
tion to his better judgment, but it had this advantage — 
that in doing so he was allowed to return to his own 
country unmolested. If, however, the now Marquis of 
Argyll cherished the hope that the changed circumstances 
might possibly obliterate the past, he was doomed to the 
saddest disappointment of his life. For the next two 
years the Earl of Airlie lived quietly at Oortachy Castle. 
He stayed mostly at home, but, as subsequent events 
prove, he was “ nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” A 
song written at this period aptly describes the feeling that 
was slumbering within him and only awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to break forth in a flame of hot revenge : 

“ O ken ye ought o’ gude Lochiel, 

Or ken ye ought o’ Airly? 

They’ve buckled on their harnessing. 

And aff and awa’ wi’ Charlie. 

‘ Bring here to me,’ quo’ the hie Argyll, 

‘ My bands i’ the morning early ; 

We’ll raise a lowe sail glint to heav’n 
I’ the dwelling o’ young Lord Airly.’ 

‘ What lowe is yon,’ quo’ the gude Lochiel, 

‘ Whilk risis i’ the sun sae early?’ 

‘ By the God o’ my kin,’ quo’ the young Ogilvy, 

‘ It’s my ain bonnie hame o’ Airly.’ 

* Put up your sword,’ quo’ the gude Lochiel. 

And ‘ Put it up,’ quo’ Charlie; 

* We’ll raise sic a lowe roond the fause Argyll, 

And licht it wi’ a spunk frae Airly.’ 
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‘ It is na my ha’ nor my land a’ reft, 

That reddens my cheek sae sairly ; 

But the mither and bairnies sweet I left, 

To smoor i’ the reek o’ Airly. 

O dule to thee, thou fause Argyll ! 

For this it rues me sairly ; 

Thou’st been thy King and thy country’s foe. 

From Lochy’s day to Airly.’ ” 

The Earl of Airlie attended, the sittings of the 
Covenanting Parliament of 1643, bnt took little part in 
the business. He was in it but not of it. If, in answer 
to His Majesty’s appeal, he had yielded to acknowledge 
the Covenant as the existing authority, he had not 
changed his views on the broad questions of Church polity 
or the royal prerogative. This attitude of his he did not 
in the least conceal; it was well enough known that 
if he were silent, he was also sullen. It was remarked by 
many that during the Session of this Parliament he and 
his kinsman, the now Marquis of Montrose, were much 
together and held frequent intercourse. While this com- 
radeship in ordinary circiunstances might have been 
readily explained on the strength of the fact that, not- 
withstanding the disparity of their years, they were 
cousins— their mothers being sisters— in the then state 
of parties there was great room for suspicion ; for, while 
the attitude of the Earl of Airlie was known, that of the 
Marquis of Montrose was doubtful. As the latter soon 
emerged from his Castle of Doubt and with Lord Airlie 
sent the flame of civil war throughout the country, it will 
be advisable to state a few of the facts which led them to 
unite their strength and genius in a crusade of fire and 
sword. If Charles I. had in a measure succeeded in 
mollifying the feelings of his Scottish subjects for the 
time by Ms series of concessions and by his amiability of 
temper, he found on his return to London that the English 
Parliament had developed an intractable mood, and, 
instead of relaxing their efforts for the redress of 
grievances, had actually resolved to deprive him of thht 
arbitrary power which he had been educated to consid^ 
the Oonatitutioaial privilege of the Sow^gn. There was 
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immediately submitted to him a remoustrance in which 
every act since his accession was specified and branded 
as an infringement of the liberties of the people. Demand 
was made upon demand in the most hostile and in- 
criminating spirit, while the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis manifested such cold regard for his person that 
alarmed for himself and his family, he adopted the hasty 
and fatal purpose of leaving Whitehall for the provinces 
and arrived at York about the middle of March, 1642! 
The following month an incident occurred which opened 
Ms eyes to the hostile designs of Parliament and gave 
him good reason to apprehend that if he wei'e to maintain 
Ms prerogative it could only be by the power of the sword. 
The magazines at Hull were amply supplied with mili- 
tary stores, and, as was most natural, Charles was 
solicitous of securing them for his army ; but when he 
approached the town, the Governor, Sir John Hotham, 
refused to admit him, and justified his conduct by the 
instructions he had received from Parliament. This may 
be considered the first indication of resistance, and it 
determined the King to raise the Eoyal Standard and 
throw down the gage of battle. 

While these events were passing in England, it became 
apparent that in Scotland there would be little disposi- 
tion on the part of the Covenanting Lords to assist 
Charles ; on the contrary, they showed a ready inclina- 
tion to support Ms enemies. By a strange inconsistency, 
they proposed to pursue a course which they had them- 
selves reprobated. Having opposed Episcopacy in Scot- 
on tli0^ ground tlint it was nlion to tho roligions 
sentiment of the nation, they now adventured to impose 
the Presbyterian System on the English people, who 
revered the Episcopal form of government and worship. 
Charles now showed the utmost solicitude to gain the 
support of the Scottish people, while the English Parlia- 
ment openly competed with Mm for their co-operation. 
There was at first an inclination on the part of the 
Marquis of Argyll, the avowed leader of the Covenanters, 
to befriend the Court and interpose Ms mediation 
between the King and the English ParUament ; but as the 
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Ministers at once sounded an alarm tLat the Good Cause 
was in danger, he speedily heat a retreat. A meeting 
of the General Assembly was held at which a deputation 
of the English Parliament was present, whose delibera- 
tions resulted in the adoption of what was entitled the 
“ Solemn League and Covenant,” the effect of which was 
to unite the two nations in one great struggle against the 
royal prerogative. Many who had signed the “ National 
League and Covenant ” refused to subscribe the new 
bond. Of these, the most prominent was the Marquis of 
Montrose, and needless to say the Earl of Airlie scorned 
the suggestion of it; and as if to hasten a crisis, the 
Committee of Estates published an order commanding all 
the Lords of Council to take the Covenant by 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1643, failing which they should be punished as 
enemies to religion. Prom this period there was a 
deliberate split in the ranks, the one party joining the 
English Parliamentarians, while the other attached 
themselves to the interest of the King. 

Among the first to subsciabe the “National League 
and Covenant ” was James Graham, then Earl of 
Montrose, at the age of twenty-six, in the flower of his 
manhood, richly endowed with brilliant intellectual gifts, 
a poet and a scholar, of great dexterity of mind, super- 
lative courage, and glowing with the ambition which 
prompts to great actions. Various motives have been 
alleged for Ms joining the Covenanters and also for his 
leaving them. In respect to the former, it was said that 
the coldness of his reception by Charles I. when, on his 
return from foreign travel, he presented himself at Court 
to pay Ms duty to the Sovereign, was chiefly instru- 
mental in inducing him to join the Covenant, Prom all 
accounts the royal rebuff was sufficient to damp the spirit 
of the most ardent loyalist, but tMs does not fully 
account for the attitude he adopted. Unlike the Earl of 
Airlie, who was a Boyalist pure and simple, apd a 
strenuous supporter of the prerogative of the Soyerefgn, 
the Marquis of Montrose was a Royalist on Constitn- 
tional grounds- The Covenant appealed to him, becanse 
it was the assertion of <flvtt,and leRgious Be 
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was not an enemj of Oliarles, but was opposed to his 
autocratic policy. Again, the chief cause of his defec- 
tion from the Covenant was said to be for the most part 
on personal grounds, that, notwithstanding the con- 
spicuous service he had rendered to the Covenant cause, 
he had been mortified to see the Marquis of Argyll, the 
hereditary enemy of his House, preferred to himself in 
the leadership of the party. The plain and obvious fact, 
however, was that the selfsame motive which led him to 
adopt the Covenant constrained him to leave it. He was 
loyal to the Covenant so long as the Covenanters were 
true to themselves. But when the Covenanting Lords 
entered into the “ Solemn League and Covenant ” with 
the English Parliamentarians, who were avowedly un- 
friendly to Charles, he departed from their counsels. 
Besides, chiefly through the instrumentality of the Earl 
of Airlie, who had formed a high opinion of the capa- 
bilities and loyalty of his cousin, any coldness that may 
have existed between him and the King had been removed. 
The effect of this was manifest on the occasion of 
Charles’s visit to Edinburgh in 1641, when His Majesty 
paid marked deference to him; and later, at Berwick, 
when there was a frank exchange of opinions and an 
understanding was reached. 

The Lords of the Covenant, by agreeing to support the 
Parliament of England, provoked a crisis of great magni- 
ttide and bitterness. In his opposition to the proposi- 
tion, the Marquis of Montrose declared that he was still 
a Covenanter, but would never be a traitor. And this 
attitude, in view of the spirit and intention of the 
“ Solemn League and Covenant,” is easily understand- 
able and quite consistent. On the Covenanters deciding 
to send auxiliary forces into England, he saw that civil 
war was inevitable. If he were to act it must be with 
authority. So he immediately repaired to Oxford, where 
he submitted his proposals to Charles. Fortune favoured 
him. The Marquis of Hamilton, who from the first had 
poisoned the mind of Ohairles against him, had at length 
been found out and removed, and the King turned to the 
Marquis of Montrose for t.hb help he had so ardently 
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proffered. Receiving the royal commission as Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Royal Forces in Scotland, he left 
Oxford for the north in the middle of February, 1643. 
On Charles thus deciding to engage the help of his loyal 
subjects in Scotland, he immediately despatched the 
following letter to the Earl of Airlie, which was duly 
delivered by special messenger at Oortachy Castle : 

“ Erly, 

I have soe firme a perswation of your constant fidelitie and 
good affectione to my service that, notwithstanding the power 
and pravalence of disloyaltie raging there against all that are 
faithfull to me, I make noe queslione but y* Montrose and Ogilvy 
with the rest of those Lords whoe are now gone home to engage 
in my service will find an entire concurrence from you with all 
your power and interests in those services so neerly concerning 
me which shall be imparted unto you by Montrose ; and as I doe 
principallie relay upone yow soe I wold have you be most confi- 
dent of my resolutiones when ever God shall enable me to show 
to yow and all ye world that I know how to reward such a faith- 
full servant. Resting — 

Your most assured freinde, 

Charles R. 

Oxford, 

This W.h Feb^. 1643.” 

The Earl of Airlie, now nearing his sixtieth year — an 
age when most men prefer the comfort of home to the 
risks and adventures of war — ^like the old war-horse that 
at once falls into parade on hearing the sound of martial 
music, immediately donned his coat of mail on the scent 
of battle and stood ready to arms at the call of the King. 
Lord Ogilvy was already by the side of the Marquis of 
Montrose as his Chief Lieutenant; his other two sons, 
Sir Thomas and Sir David Ogilvy, with equal alacrity, 
began a recruiting campaign over the Ogilvy lands, and 
by the time the Royal Standard was raised led a strong 
body of horsemen to join the Royalist army in that series 
of battles which struck terror into the heart of Scotland. 
By 4th September, 1644, when the Marquis of Montrose, 
after his victory at Tibbermuir, swept along the Braes of 
Angus on Ms way to the Graham country in the MMwms, 
in search of recruits, he paid a visit to Oortachy Castle 
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as a half-way hoiise, where he was certain to receive an 
abundant hospitality and a hearty welcome. This visit 
was of brief duration, as on bis arrival intelligence 
reached him that the Covenanting army, under Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, was stationed at Aberdeen, and this 
determined his movements. The Earl of Airlie was 
appointed to command the cavalry with Sir William 
Rollo as his Chief Lieutenant. The little army set out 
for the Granite City, and, avoiding the main roads, kept 
by the foothills most of the way, crossing the Dee at 
Banchory, and by 12th September arrived within two 
miles of Aberdeen, where the Covenanting army lay 
encamped. No time was lost. On the morning of the 
following day the Royalist force was drawn up for battle, 
and immediately began to attack. It was well armed 
and clothed, and ammunition was plentiful ; while in 
spirit and courage it stood high and its discipline was 
perfect. Inferior in numbers to the army of the 
Covenant, especially in horse, the genius of its leaders 
made more than good the deficiency. With only forty- 
four mounted Ogilvys, the Earl of Airlie dexterously 
intermingled with them some of the musketeers — a 
novelty which so disconcerted the enemy, that in the 
general charge, when the whole force swept forward, 
horse and foot, the Covenanters were confused by this 
innovation, panic ensued, and the army broke and filed. 
The Royalists pursued the fleeing soldiers of the Covenant 
into the city and through the streets. Many citizens, it 
is said, who were not of Lord Balfour’s army and indeed 
had no sympathy with the Covenant, fell before the 
infuriated Irish, who at once began to sack and plunder 
the city as a legitimate reward of victory. 

This was a timely triumph, as immediately on the back 
of it news reached the Marquis of Montrose that Ms 
great antagonist the Marquis of Argyll, with a strong 
army, was making hot haste throngh the Mearns to the 
assistance of the Covenanters, and two days later he 
entered the city only to learn that the enemy had escaped 
him and was encamped in the vaUey of the DoUi The 
Marquils of Montrose and the Marquis of Argyll had long 
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been rivals. It bad been said of them that they wre like 
Ofesar and Pompey : the one conld not bear an eqnal and 
the other would have no superior. Again, the Camp- 
bells and the Ogilvys had long been enemies, and the Earl 
of Airlie had yet to wreak his vengeance on “ Ai*chibald 
the Grim ” for the burning of his castles and the devasta- 
tion of his lands. The two Houses of Graham and Ogilvy 
were thus united by more than the ties of blood— by the 
bonds of an implacable feeling of revenge. On the 
present occasion, however, the odds were greatly in 
favour of the Marquis of Argyll, who, on learning ‘that 
his army together with the reunited force of Lord Balfour 
greatly (Exceeded that at the disposal of the Royalist 
leader, and taking courage, pursued his enemy and for 
once found his dexterous foe in a tight c.orner. Out- 
numbered by two to on(‘, the King’s Lieutenant dared 
not risk a battle on tbe open gi'ound, so by “strange 
coursing” he led the Covenant(‘r8 a weary chase back- 
wards and forwards tliroughout tbe Graniiuans, till at 
last be reached Pyvie Castle, where he rested his troops. 
But now a critical situation faced the Royalists. The 
Marquis of Montj'ose had depleted his army by sending 
a number of his followers to recruit in the west, while 
there was a shortage of ammunition. The Marquis of 
Argyll was close upon his heels, while on the opposite 
bank of the Spey the men of Moray stood to arms ready 
to oppose his passage. Thus hemmed in, the Rf)yaliHts 
took the only course open to them and made good their 
escape. Hiding their cannon in a bog, and destroying 
all their heavy baggage, they took to the hills and 
marched by moorland roads to Balvenie, where a council 
of war was held, 

A crisis in the fortunes of the Royalists had come. It 
was now the middle of November. The rains of autumn 
were already turning into the snows of an early and a 
severe winter, which lay deep upon the hills and 
wreathed in the valleys. The number of the «emy, never 
numerically stoong btit always brave and resolute, was 
now greatly diminisbed. After' tbS'.sacfe of Aberdeen,, as 
many of' the, 'jEtigh, landers had returned: 
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to their homes to deposit their booty, and no persuasion 
would stay them. Others had left because of the in- 
clemency of the weather, but promising to return in the 
spring. Most of the leaders discovered some pressing 
business which brooked no delay; but, as a matter of 
fact, rode post-haste to Edinburgh and made their peace 
with the Covenant Lords. Indeed, only the Earl of 
Airlie and his two sons. Sir Thomas and Sir David 
Ogilvy, remained in the counsels of the Marquis of 
Montrose. Thus, with a mere handful of troops, it was 
decided to march south through the Badenoch passes to 
Blair Atholl. Likewise, the Marquis of Argyll turned 
from a pursuit for which he had no heart, and also to 
escape the rigours of a winter campaign, travelled south 
through the Lowland country and encamped at Dunkeld, 
whence, as alleged by his contemporaries, to avoid the 
perils of war, he immediately proceeded to Edinburgh, 
and resigning his commission to the Estates, retired to 
his strong Castle of Inverary. 

The road into the Lowlands lay open. Now was the 
time for the King’s Lieutenant to put in practice the 
plan which he had always had in view, and which he had 
promised to Charles — to raise such a force as would 
compel the Covenanting army in England to recross the 
Border and in this way relieve the situation of His 
Majesty. There was every hope that this would be 
effected ; for at Blair Atholl the fortunes of war took a 
new and a favourable turn. The Marquis of Montrose 
and the Earl of Airlie soon found their numbers greatly 
augmented, and in addition to a great influx of the Ogilvy 
Clan, there were considerable levies from the clans of 
the west. The MacDonalds of Glengarry, Keppoch, and 
Olanranald; the MacLeans of Morven and Mull; the 
Stewarts of Appin ; the Parquharsons of Braemar ; and 
the Camerons of Lochaber — all flocked to the Eoyal 
Standard. Like the two leaders, they were all King’s 
men ; but it was not in the first instance in the King’s 
cause that they had rallied for the fight. Each had a 
cause of his own to uphold, and his own wrongs to 
avenge ; but, as it happened, the cause of each was tfie 
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same and the wrongs were similar — an inveterate hatred 
of tiie Mar(jnis of ArgjJI and a sworn (letermiuatiou 
on the oath of ^h(^ Rook to avenge on the first favonrahJe 
opportimity his many acts of tyranny and oppression.' 

While the mind of the Marquis of Montrose was Lent 
on a Lowland campaign as the prudent course to adopt 
in mid-winter, the western cdiiid's would hear of notiiing 
blit an immediate attack upon their great enemy In 
these divided counsels, the matter was referred to the 
Ridgment of the Earl of Airlie. Like Ins cousin, he 
knew well the difficulties of an invasion of Argyleshire in 
the month of December; but, like the western chiefs ’ he 
had an old score to i)ay off with tiie Maripiis of Argyll 
lor tlie of bin caHtle« and tho devastation f)f M,s 

lands. For just such a chance as this had he not lived 
since th<m! Such an ojiportunity as this to Jet the 
aucienf, enemy of his Jlouwi feel the w<‘ight of his wrath 
might not eome his way again. The day for which he 
had loupd had at last dawned, and it semncid to him as 
it the wheel of fortune had turned in his favour and had 

It was t<K> goo<l to let 
slip. It he had one regret, it was that laird Ogiivy, who 
had home the brunt of the mad pillagi; of his castles and 
Ipds was now languishing in the Tolbooth, and would 
thus be deprived of his share in this day of vengeance. 
Ihe weight ot his influence was thrown into the scale in 
fpour of an invasion of the Campbell country; and' on 
thitS bold it wxih docidod* 

fhifr* 'f proud boast 

that the seat ol las antlumty at the head of Loch Fyne 

was secure against invasion. Strategically, it had 
eypy possible advantage. Protected on the wiist K 
a broad expanse of sea that was constantly patrolled by 

of^nih^f south by the wateJ 

of Loch Long, at the mouth of which the Castle of 

Duncmn on its lofty settlement stood sentry; while on 

0^ high moun- 

tains and difficult passes, where no mm but a Campbell 
except by pemisjrton of the relgnihg cMef- 
Inverary Castle was by most people remnlef IfW- 
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pregnable. A haKardous undertaking at any time, it 
looked ’wellnigh an impossible venture in mid-winter. 
But while the leader of the Covenant Lords was snugly 
housed in this fancied security, in the most perfect con- 
fidence that no enemy of his could approach him, he was 
startled to learn, and the knowledge of it drove him 
frantic, that his two great antagonists, wading through 
drifts of snow, scaling precipices, and traversing the 
mountain paths which he vainly believed only the Stod- 
hirds knew, had actually forced an entry into Argyle- 
shire, and were laying it waste with fire and sword. 
This was a rude awakening for “ Archibald the Grim.” 

Leaving Blair Atholl on 13th December, 1644, the army 
of invasion, aglow with the lust of vengeance, marched 
past the western end of Loch Tummel, through the pass 
above Weem; along the banks of Tay; through Glen 
Dochart, and descended into the valley of Glen Orchy. 
In this march the invaders divided into three bands so 
that nothing might escape them. It was ruthless war- 
fare, such as the Marquis of Argyll had waged in the 
summer of 16-40 in the Ogilvy lands : the Campbells 
capable of bearing arms were either slaughtered or 
driven to the hills, only the women and children were 
spared ; while the cattle were driven off, and every house 
and cottage burnt. It was a war of vengeance. The 
divided forces, after devastating the country, united near 
the head of Glen Dochart for a supreme effort at 
Inverary. But the noble Marquis of Argyll did not 
await the arrival of the enemy. On hearing that they 
bad entered the Glen at the head of Loch Fyne, he went 
on board a fishing-boat, and, leaving his clansmen to 
their fate, sped with all possible haste to the quiet shelter 
of Eoseneath. As might be expected, the cowardly flight 
of their chief took all heart out of his followers, tvho made 
no resistance to the invaders, who at once began to 
satiate their alncient grudges by the plunder of Inverary. 
The happy warriors, flushed with victory, enjoyed to 
their heart’s content the great, variety of fare which the 
town provided, while the merchants either hid in cellars 
or fled to the hills. Having exhausted all the available 
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provisions and seeing no chance of a pitclied l)attle, the 
conquerors, in the belief that they had struck an effective 
blow at the influence of the Marquis of Argyll, withdrew 
towards Inverness for the purpose of organising a general 
muster of the clans. 

While the Royalists were pursuing this purpose, the 
Chief of all the Campbells opened up communication 
with the Estates in Edinburgh for the despatch of 
necessary forces, while he concurrently called back tlie 
Covenant army in Ireland. By these movements he 
was able, by the end of January, 1045, to assemble a 
considerable force which might dispute the ground with 
the invader. At Fort Augustus, near the head of Loch 
Ness, the Royalists received intelligence that this army 
was being mustered at Inverlochy. They at once decided 
not to await its coming, but set out to meet it; and, 
returning through Glen Roy by a sxjcc<;s.sion of most 
difficult mountain passes covered with snow, came out at 
the bend of Loch Eil within sight of the forcjes of the 
Covenant. The combatants lay all night on their arms. 
After a quick march of thirteen miles through difficult 
country, the King’s men wer(i not only tired but hungry, 
while the store of provisions was rcHluced to the lowest 
ebb; so much was this the case that the Marquis of 
Montrose and the Earl of Airlie w(u-e constrained to make 
their evening repast of a little oatmeal stetiped in water 
from a neighbouring burn, which they ate with their 
dirks. But if the supply of food was low, the spirit of 
the men was high. Notwithstanding the fact that an 
Act of Attainder had passed through the Estates of 
Parliament a month before—on 2nd’ January, 1645— 
whereby James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, and 
James Ogilvy, Earl of Airlie, were attainted in their 
honours, and their estates forfeited, the Earl-Marischal 
being empowered to collect the rents of the Airlie estates ; 
the two heroes of the campaign, if knowledge of this fresh 
act of vindictiveness had reached them, were in no way 
disconcerted, but, if anything, were all the more deter- 
mined by it to inflict a crnshihg defeat upon the leader 
of the Covenant in his own dominteae. 
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The Castle of Inverlochy, as the ruin of it shows, stood 
at the junction of Loch Eil and Loch Linnhe, beneath the 
shadow of Ben llfevis. The Covenanting army occupied 
the plain between the mountain and the shore — a critical 
situation should they be hard pressed, and in the case of 
defeat there was left no way of escape. To the shrewd 
mind of the King’s Lieutenant this weakness would 
appear at a glance, and he was quick to take advantage 
of it. At daybreak on 2nd February, 1045, the Eoyalists 
opened their attack. Facing them in the centre wei‘e the 
Campbells, while the Lowland regiments were on either 
wing. The first movement was on the part of the little 
troop of horse under the command of Sir Thomas Ogilvy, 
which charged the Lowland wing on the hdt, but soon 
the whole army was in motion “ to push of pike and dint 
of sword.” So fierce was the attack of the horsemen, 
interspersed with musketeers, that the Lowlanders, 
having discharged their muskets, fled the lield. The 
Campbells, though deserted by the wings, fought bravely 
in the centre, supporting the honour of their clan with 
great courage as became the traditions of their race, 
knowing only too well that they had before them their 
hereditary foes— the Ogilvys, the Grahams, th (5 Mac- 
Donalds, the MacLeans, the Camerons, and the Far- 
quharsons— from whom they could hold out no hope of 
mercy; it was for them a stern struggle, to win or die. 
So they fought bravely, and only when they were alto- 
gether exposed by the Lowlanders’ flight did they break 
and flee. Some plunged into the Loch and swam for dear 
life. Others fled along the shore and were cut down by 
the Ogilvy horsemen. Quarter was given to the Lowland 
troops, but the Campbells were shown no mercy, and all 
who were not fleet of foot to make good their escape were 
mercilessly slaughtered. The Marquis of Argyll, who, 
by all the rules of war, should have been at the head of 
hi8_ devoted clansmen, viewed the battle from his galley, 
which lay at anchor in the centre of the Loch, and, 
on seeing that all was lost, hoisted his sails and made 
with all possible speed for the opposite shore, regardless 
of Ms drowning clansmen. At least fifteen hundred of 
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the Covenanting army fell iu the battle and pursuit; 
among these being forty of the Campbell Barons. It is 
almost incredible, but it has been vouched for, that in 
such a scene of carnage only four of the Eoyalists 
perished, while there were two hundred wounded. One 
of these was Sir Thomas Ogilvy, the Earl of Airlie’s 
second son, who, early in the charge, was mortally 
wounded and died two days after the battle. 

Inverlochy was a great and resounding victory for the 
Eoyalists. By it the power of the Blarqnis of Argyll in 
the Highlands was broken, and for long years after the 
mighty name of Campbell Avas btit a shadow of its former 
greatness. Like the other chiefs, the Earl of Airlie, 
notwithstanding the loss of his son, had considerably 
sweetened his life by thus having wreaked his vengeance 
on the ancient cmemy of his House. The burning of his 
castles and the devastation of his lands had now been 
requited and his honour redeemed. 

On 8th February, 1(>45, six days after the battle, the 
Convention of Estates met in Edinburgh, Avhen it was 
reported to the House “ that they find the summons of 
high ti'eason executed against James, Earl of Montrose; 
James, Earl of Airlie, and his two sons, Sir Thomas and 
Sir David Ogilvy.” If the ban of Parliament ever 
reached them, it Avas unheeded. Three weeks later, on 
1st March, 1645 — an attempt, perhaps, to soav discord in 
the ranks and to alienate, if possible, the Earl of Airlie 
from the Eoyalist movement — tlui Estates caused to be 
published the foIloAving proclamation that 

“ James, Earl of Airlie, Sir Thrmias and Sir David Ogilvy, 
his sons, should be set at liberty from the charge of high 
treason provided that they discontinue their rebellious con- 
duct, and each of them find security for their beliaviour and 
compearance in the sum of jfilOOO a piece.” 

Though unknown to the Estates of Parliament, Sir 
Thomas Ogilvy, in life much too loyal to his ideal to be 
tempted from what he considered the path of duty; WaA 
now beyond the reach of all earthly subterfuge, vhile the 
Earl of Airlie and Sir Darid Ogilvy were tioo much 
devoted to the royal cause to be seduced from their 
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allegiance by such a transparent bribe. The cunning of 
the Marquis of Argyll was deep, but in this case it was 
clumsy, and it was in vain that the net was spread in the 
sight of two such brave warriors and loyal adherents of 
Charles I. 

The Earl of Airlie at his time of life had borne the 
burden and fatigTie of the campaign with remarkable 
courage and fortitude; but strong and energetic as he 
was, the long and swift marches through deep snow and 
over mountain passes, Avith constant exposure night and 
day during the rigour of a severe winter, began to tell on 
his physical resources. There is little wonder that he 
felt a growing sensibility to over-exei‘tion. The senior of 
his cousin by six and twenty years, he had kept pace with 
him in his rapid and restless movements. He Avas seldom 
out of the saddle. Not infrequently he experienced the 
pinch of hunger ; and for weeks he had slept mostly in the 
open. Besides, the death of his second son was a sore 
grief to him, while it Avas knoAvn to him that his eldest 
son and heir. Lord Ogilvy, now a prisoner in the Tol- 
booth on the charge of high treason, might any day for- 
feit his life. He was an ardent King’s man, no doubt, 
and he was prepared to sacrifice much for his ideal and 
to maintain the traditions of his House ; but, of course, 
endurance has its limits even to the strong and robust, 
and while strength of will may sustain, it cannot demand 
more than physical nature has to give. And so it was 
that early in March, after the victory of Inverloehy, when' 
the Eoyalist army set out for the north over a difficult 
mountainous country, the Earl of Airlie Avas overtaken 
by a serious illness in the neighbourhood of (light, and 
bad to be conveyed to Huntly Castle, Avkire his sister, 
Elizabeth, who was married to the Laird of Gight, 
resided. There for some weeks he was confined to bed by 
an intermittent fever, and not till the beginning of May 
was he able, by slow stages, to undertake the homeward 
journey to Cortachy. 

He was thus with great reluctance constrained to fall 
out of the ranks for a time, but this, as his subsequent 
action proves, was only temporary. He missed the cam^ 
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paign in the north. For two months lie i-ecniited, bnt 
so soon as he had regained his physical strength he began 
to recruit in a different fashion. He had vowed at all 
hazard to release Lord Ogilvy, who was now in greater 
peril than ever, and the King’s Lieutenant was not slow 
in yielding Mm his support, so, by the middle of July, 
1646, when the Royalist army, flushed Avith victory in the 
north, reached the neighbourhood of Kirrhmiuir, where 
it rested, the Marquis of Montrose and many of his 
coadjutors paid a visit to Oortachy Castle. This was 
more than a courtesy call. “Old Airlie,” as he was 
familiarly but affectionately called in the Rcvyalist army, 
had been the backbone of the movement. A strong man, 
with a strong Avill, who held his convictions strongly, he 
was bold, resolute^, and courageous. His bravery was 
recognised and his wisdom was appreciated. H is attitude, 
too, on the main qiiestion at issue was (dear, d(dinit.e, and 
perspicuous ; and it was known that with him Hnwe Avas 
no half-way house to the comi.)lete reinstatement of His 
Majesty in his royal authority. The visit to (Mrtachy, 
therefore, took the form of a council of war. There, 
their plans for the future Avei*e discussed, tlui constitution 
of the force was debated, and measurtis Aver(( dwdded on to 
strengthen it for a descemt into the LoAvlands. The army 
AA'as now numerically the larg<wt that had yet taken the 
field, hut it was deficient in horse. This arm was now 
to be strengthened. There Avas urg(int n(«>d for ex- 
pedition, for the enemy was not far distent. Owing 
to the plague having broken out in Edinburgh, the 
Convention of Estates had r<anoved to Stirling ; and for 
the same reason had pushed on to Perth, where an army 
was assembled. The Marquis of Argyll, who, if timid in 
war, was ever bold in the Council Chamber, had again his 
hand upon the helm of State, and was steering the ship in 
the direction of his own policy and purpose. On hearing 
this, the Royalists determined to march to Dnnkeld at 
once, and there watch the movements of the enemy* 
lyeek later the Bart of Airlie yras in the saddle again and 
, followed 'Asdth eighty ■ veH?monnted' .dgilyys ' frofn : the 
'Braes of 'Angus, yrhichi ,with' two' hundred i§©rdoh'';horse 
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and twenty mounted musketeers, made a welcome addi- 
tion to the force. 

Their repeated victories had given such lustre to their 
arms that the Convention of Estates, who had to keep up 
supplies to the auxiliary army in England, wei'e now hard 
pressed to provide a force sufficient to meet these deter- 
mined warriors of the King in Scotland. The Marquis 
of Montrose, when he sallied forth in the direction of 
Methveu, learned from his scouts that the Convention of 
Estates, who had not as yet been able to assemble their 
full forces, had retired, on hearing of his approach, to a 
fortified camp at Kilgraston, near Bridge-of-Earu. The 
posture of affairs was critical for the Estates and prob- 
lematical for the Eoyalists. The latter had swept the 
Highlands clean, while so far the army of the Covenant 
had only experienced defeat. If the Eoyalists could now 
carry their success into the Lowlands, they would be 
masters of the situation. It was worth bidding for. 
They had everything to gain, the Covenant nothing to 
lose. As things stood, it was a question of strategy. It 
was known that the army of the Estates was waiting for 
reinforcements from Fife and from the west country. 
There was thus the alternative of attacking the Tnaiu 
army immediately before these levies should arrive; 
being, however, numerically superior and occupying a 
fortified position, there was the danger that while engag- 
ing it, the reinforcements might come upon the scene and 
take them on the flank ; or the other course, of seeking 
out the approaching levies and dealing with them 
separately; but this also was exposed to the possibility of 
being attacked in the rear by the main army. After 
renewing the whole situation it was strategically deter- 
mined to make for ground of their own choosing, and thus 
draw the enemy from his base. This, in the end, proved 
to be not only the wise but successful policy. After a 
display of dexterous camouflage, by which the enemy was 
thoroughly deceived, the Eoyalists cut through Glenfarg, 
^ross country to Kinross, and, descending the Ochil 
chain of hills, entered the valley of the Bevon^ whe(?e 
stood the Marquis of Argyll’s great Lowland fortress 
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Castle Gloom, on the bank of the Water of Grief. The 
feudal hatred of the Earl of Airlie kindled into a suffused 
passion for revenge as the palatial structure broke upon 
his vision, and the memory of Airlie and Forther Castles 
was sufficient to determine the doom of the magnificent 
stronghold. It must have been with a feeling of delight 
that he applied the flaming torch which kindled into a 
raging furnace that great solitary fortalice whose 
majestic remains for many long years bore testimony to 
the inspiring spirit of vengeance which ruled the hearts 
of men in those far-back feudal times, and to the insati- 
able passion for destruction which was characteristic of 
both parties in the Civil Wars. 

After ravaging this Campbell territory in a. fashion 
similar to their invasion of Argyleshir(i, the Royalists 
marched westwards along the northern bank of the 
Forth, and crossed the riv(jr at the ford m*ar its junction 
with the Teith. Here they rested for the night. By 
break of day they were again on the march in the direc- 
tion of Glasgow, and by the evening of 14th August, 1645, 
encamped on an upland meadow about a mile north-east 
of the town of Kilsyth. Meantime the Covenanters, 
drawn from their fortified position at Kilgraston, had 
not lingered in pursuit. Joined by the Fife reinforce- 
ments, they marched through the valley of Strathearn, 
along the Allan Water, and were close on the heels of 
the enemy, arriving at Hollinbush, where they encamped 
a few hours later the same day. 

Only two miles separated the combatants, so a clash 
of arms was imminent. For two reasons the Marquis of 
Montrose was in favour of an immediate attack, The 
news from England was far from being reassuring. The 
King's cause there was indeed desperate. Kaseby had 
been lost. Wales was growing indifferent ; Ireland was 
hopeless ; the only chance of retrieving the position was 
for the Royalists in Scotland to effect a union with 
Chairles. A swift and effective blow flow might make 
this possible. Again, he had learned that the western 
levies wrn^ on the march to. join the €ovenant«s> a, <»fl- 
tiflgsflt from Clydesdale 'Mag only twelye.,mileS' ^stani, 
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To attack before these reinforcements arrived was pre- 
eminently wise, and on this he determined. Baillie, 
Covenanting General, would have preferred to wait the 
arrival of the Clydesdale men, but in this he was over- 
ruled by the leaders of the Estates, who, seeing the enemy 
lying in an open space surrounded by hills, thought 
they held them at their mercy. So at daybreak on 
15th August, 1645, a day that is memorable in the history 
of the Earl of Airlie as that on which he covered himself 
with g]ory, the Covenanting army opened an attack on 
an advanced post of the Royalists which occupied a 
strong position among cottages and enclosures. A party 
of soldiers under the command of Major Holden crept 
down from their ranks over the ridge and attacked this 
position. They were driven back with loss. But de- 
fensive action was not to the liking of the Highlander 
and instantly, climbing the hill like deer, MacDonald’s 
men pursued the retreating soldiers over the hill into the 
heart of the enemy. It was bravely done, but against 
orders. Baillie saw his opportunity, and at once made 
to improve it by occupying the height, but the Marquis 
of Montrose sent some of the Gordon infantry to antici- 
pate it. They were in the act of doing so, when suddenly 
from behind the ridge there emerged a strong body of 
Covenant horse, who drove them back and were rna,iriTi ^ 
to surround them. Some of the mounted Gordons, 
seeing the plight of their kinsmen, made a dash to rescue 
them, and they, too, were surrounded. The position was 
critical. The great body of the Royalist cavalry were on 
the point of discomfiture, and the issue of the battle hung 
on their extrication or their loss. At this crisis of his 
fortune, the Marquis of Montrose, risking everything 
called upon the Earl of Airlie and his eighty Ogilvys to 
redeem the apparent disaster, saying to him ; 

whole army are upon you, my Lord of 
Airly. You are the only man to bring off those brave fellows 
and to redeem the error which their rash valour has occasioned.” 

The brave horsemen from the Braes of Angus, headed by 
the chief of their clan, who himself k»ew no fear aud was 
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ever at his best in tlie hour of danger, rode to the charge. 
It must have been a strange and weird spectacle. 
Stripped to their sliirt., for the daj was hot and they had 
to charge uphill, with broadswoi'ds flasliing under a 
blazing midday sun, and with such hideous yells as of 
men possessed, the Ogilvys advanced to the charge with 
such extraordinary dash, striking hard and rushing every 
obstacle, that a panic ensued among the enemy, who took 
to the hills hotly i>ur>sued by the Ogilvys and the now 
rescued Gordons. This brave charge turned the tide of 
battle. The main column of the enemy, broken in two, 
was in hopeless confusion, and this was confounded when 
it was discovered that the Fife levies who were held in 
reserve had already taken flight. There was nothing left 
for the others who could do so but to follow at their heels, 
as the whole Royalist army had now gained the crest of the 
hill and were pursuing the enemy in all directions. For 
more than ten miles the pursuit was carried with indis- 
criminate slaughter, and more than five thousand soldiers 
of the Covenant were slain in the field and in the flight. 
The leaders of the Convention of Estates, who were well 
horsed, succeeded in making their escape. The Marquis 
of Argyll, stricken with fear, galloped all fhe way to 
Queensferry, where for the third time he took to a boat, 
and did not consider himself safe till he was well out to 
sea on his way to Berwick. Wishart, writing of this 
battle of Kilsyth, says : 

“ The Royaliats lost only six men, ihree of them were gentle- 
men _ of the name of Ogllvy, who fell in the attack by Lord 
Airlie to which the victory was in great measure owing.’’ 

‘^It was a braw day, Kilsyth,” said an aged Highlander 
who had been engaged in the attack, as, long years after, 
he gave an account of the battle to Sir John Sinclair of 
Longformacus, and described with savage glee his, per- 
formances on the occasion—^* It wag a braw Jay^ Kilsytb ; 
at every stroke of my sword I cut an ell o’ breeks.” - 
' Nothing 'Succeeds .like, sueces®, , The; result of this 
orovning .victory of Kilsyth was' ’soon"te,^ifo»t thtob^'- 
V out ,;the country. Having scattcp'^.'to' thi^fotnt'^ncls the 
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army of the Covenant, from every quarter came in re- 
cruits to the Eoyal Standard. After the Battle of Aber- 
deen, when to avoid the superior forces of the enemy the 
Eoyalists had to take to the hills, all the leaders, with 
the exception of the Earl of Airlie and his two sons, left 
the Marquis of Montrose, but now that he was master of 
Scotland and a conquering hero, the Lowland lords and 
gentry from all quarters came trooping to his side. 
Glasgow welcomed the victors and promised them money. 
The western shires sent deputations to sue for pardon. 
By the time the little army reached Bothwell it had re- 
ceived a great accession to its strength. Within a week, 
in redemption of his promise, the Marquis of Montrose 
despatched a contingent to Linlithgow and Edinburgh to 
release the prisoners, of which the Tolbooth especiaUy 
was crowded. Linlithgow gave up Lord Napier and 
Stirling of Keir. Edinburgh^ when summoned in the 
King s name, made humble submission, abject and com- 
plete ,* disgorging a great number of noted prisoners of 
State, among whom were Lord Ogilvy, the Earl of Craw- 
ford, Lord Eeay, Sir Alexander Irvine, and Wishart, the, 
Chaplain. On the morning of 1st September, 1G45, the 
heart of the Earl of Airlie was cheered when he beheld 
his gallant son and heir ride into the camp, looking little 
the worse for his twelve months’ incarceration amid the 
perils of the plague. 

If Kilsyth were a resounding victory, Philiphaugh was 
a crushing defeat from which the Eoyalists never re- 
covered either their power or their prestige. When news 
of the wonderful achievement of the King’s Lieutenant 
in Kilsyth reached the auxiliary army in England the 
importance of the crisis was fully realised. Charles it 
was known to them, was to make a strong effort to join 
forcBS with th6 MOTqtiis of Moiitros6* Ev'ery thing was 
arranged. The King was at Denbigh with a force of two 
thousand cavalry and making for the north, while the 
King’s men were moving south towards the Border. 
This junction had, if possible, to be prevented, tlnfor- 
tunately for the Eoyalist leader, as he had frequently 
experienced after a lengthened campaign, a large, body 
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of his troops had disappeared. Most of the Highlanders, 
the most trusted of his soldiers, as was their wont, never 
accustomed to make war with the view of permanent 
conquest, hut only with the hope of deriving temporary 
advantages or deciding some immediate quarrel, had 
returned to their homes, to secure the harvest and to 
place their booty. The Western clans, fearful of the 
Marquis of Argyll’s revenge, had returned to mount 
guard on their homesteads and lands; while a great 
number of the Irish had gone foraging in Argyleshire on 
their own account. The army had to be recruited afresh, 
and while to a certain extent it was successful, the 
Marquis of Montrose soon came to learn, in the clash of 
battle, that his southern levies were not of the same 
calibre as the men of the hills and the mists. The 
cavalry arm was sadly deficient, only seventy odd of the 
Ogilvys wore uA’-ailable, hut this weakness was redressed 
by a considerable augmentation of horse from Upper 
Clydesdale and the borders as the resnlt of Lord Ogilvy’s 
recruiting. In the hope of still further adding to their 
strength in the country through which they might pass, 
the victorious Eoyalists set out on their march down the 
Tweed and arrived at Kelso on 9th September, 1045. 

But meantime the Headquarter Staff of the auxiliary 
army, after anxiously debating the posture of affairs in 
all its bearings, decided on despatching a strong force, 
consisting mostly of cavalry, with the purpose of check- 
ing the further triumph of the King’s newly appointed 
“Captain-General,” and so prevent his Junction with 
Charles. They appointed David Leslie, afterwards Lord 
Newark, a soldier of fortune, a man of great skill and 
strategic accomplishment, to the command, and furnished 
Mm with an army numbering six thousand men. As this 
army was crossing the Border at Berwick, it intercepted 
the Earls of Home and Boxburgh on their way with ri^n- 
forcements for the Marquis of Montrose. These Were 
iaijnediately made prisoners; or, as has been alleged, at 
on<»',:swendered,'even patitioned to he arrested. This 
was of ill- omen for the BoyaJ^sts, and when intelligence 
tWrgamp canned no little trepidation. It’ 
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had been Leslie’s design to make straight for the Forth 
with the intention of barring his enemy’s retreat to the 
Highlands— the Royalists’ happy recruiting gronnd. Tn 
the belief that Leslie was thns on a fool’s errand, the 
Royalists lay quartered in their fancied security at 
PMliphaugh, under the shadow of the burgh of Selkirk. 
But on his way through the Lothians, the Commander of 
the Covenant army heard news of the position and 
strength of his enemy, at Gladsmuir it is said, which 
caused him to change his plans. He immediately turned 
south and descended the valley of Gala Water and 
quartered his army for the night within four miles 
of his enemy’s camp, and unknown to him. The 
Marquis of Montrose must on this occasion have been 
ill served by his scouts, or may have been betrayed. A 
similar situation could hardly have arisen along the 
Grampian chain of hills, where every Highlander, like 
his native deer, could scent an enemy from afar. At 
least he was not aware, and the lack of knowing it cost 
him the ruin of the cause on which he had embarked. 

On the morning of 13th September, 1646, a thick mist 
hung over the landscape, festooning the trees with webs 
of silk, and concealing from view every movement half a 
mile away. It was just such a morning as would rejoice 
the heart of the Covenanting army, and might confirm 
them in the belief that “ the Lord of Hosts ” was with 
them. This truly was, as in the ancient days, “ the pillar 
of cloud by day.” Nothing could be seen and as little 
heard. So far as the Covenanters were concerned there 
was no need for either the one or the other. The enemy’s 
camping ground was known, and the river was an in- 
fallible and trustworthy guide. The little army of the 
King’s men had just finished their morning meal and 
were in the act of assembling for parade, when, out of 
the mist on two sides, as a bolt from the blue, came the 
rush of Leslie’s horse in the mad fury of a wild and 
deliberate charge. 

The Marquis of Montrose, the Earl of Airlie, the Earl 
of Crawford and Lord Napier, were quietly partaking of 
a leisurely breakfast at their lodging in the West Pprt 
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of Selkirk, when a troopei" broke in upon the easy flow 
of conversation -with the news of the attack. Imme- 
diately the King's Captain-General mounted the 
trooper’s horse and rode to the scene of action. The 
Earl of Airlie called ont his horsemen and followed hard 
upon his leader. There was at first, as might be ex- 
pected, great confusion in the field, but the Royalists 
soon rallied for the fight. On his arrival with the Ogilvy 
horse, taking in the situation at a glance, the Earl of 
Airlie charged down upon Leslie’s horse with the same 
wild dash that turned the tide of battle at Kilsyth. He 
succeeded in driving back the Covenant troops, and so 
afforded a breathing-space to rfilly and bring up reserw^s, 
but the price paid for it was high : only fifty of the eighty 
Ogilvys came out of the charge; the i-est were either 
killed, or wounded and prisoners. Among the latter was 
Lord Ogilvy. However, the end soon came, w'lien Leslie, 
having passed a contingent across the Ettrick, opened an 
attack on the rear. There was nothing left for it but 
flight, and those who were wmll mounted and fotind an 
outlet made good their escape. 

The Earl of Airlie, who had fought bravely in the 
thickest of the fight, was surrounded by enemy troopers 
and was seen to be in grave peril, when instantly, un- 
heeding the risk and danger, the Ogilvys in a furious 
charge and at great cost cut through the enemy and 
extricated their chief ; and it was only on their urgent 
solicitude that he was persuaded to quit the field. With 
the Earl of Crawford he rode from the scene of disaster. 
A.bout forty of the Clan, all that was left of them, covered 
his escape, and this proved to be a wise precaution, as the 
Marquis of Montrose, under a like pressure of Ms friends 
to save himself for the sake of the cause, had also 
escaped. There was accordingly an instant purwrit. 
The loyal Ogilvy troopers boldly faced the pursuers and 
guarded the track of the Earl’s flight, and it was only 
when they felt assured that he was at a safe distance that 
they broke from the enemy and followed- hard after Min, 
hot drawing rein until they had come up wi|k Mm at 
■»gar.- '-Here: the little company spent the night under 
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the cover of darkness and the protection of a wood, and 
by daybreak set out cautiously on their Journey north. 
As they approached the ford of the river a few miles 
above the town of Lanark, the Earl of Airlie was rejoiced 
by meeting the Marquis of Montrose and a few followers 
making for the same passage of the Clyde. Together 
they rode warily through a long stretch of Covenanting 
country where friends were few and foes were numerous ; 
and it was not till they had reached the foothills of the 
Grrampians that they considered themselves safe. 

The Earl of Airlie, deeming it unwise to return to 
Cortachy, though the Countess of Airlie had written him 
“ hoping yat ye warre wold soon he over and yat he wold 
return home and attend to his owin afferes,” dispersed 
his few followers, and with the Marquis of Montrose went 
to the uplands of Perthshire. For some days the cousins 
found shelter and hospitality in the house of a well- 
disposed friend in the hills of Atholl. It was necessary 
that they should lie low, and the least suspected quarter 
was the safest retreat. As the result of the defeat at 
Philiphaugh, their great enemy, the Marquis of Argyll, 
was again in the ascendant, and they had good reason 
to fear that, should an opportunity arise, he would not 
be sparing in the bounty of his wrath. Indeed, they had 
not long to wait till they had ample proof of his vindic- 
tive spirit. After a few weeks, however, on it becoming 
known that they were in Atholl, many of their sym- 
pathisers began to arrive upon the scene, and this gave 
encouragement to the fugitives to come out of hiding. 
They were not of a mind to take their defeat lying down. 
As a matter of fact, they were all the more readily 
spurred to action by the calamitous news that reached 
them of the execution of the prisoners of quality taken 
at Philiphaugh. The Committee of Estates had not 
allowed the grass to grow under their feet. “ Judgment 
was running to and fro throughout the land.” To show 
mercy was no part of the creed of the Covenant. In- 
deed, such a tender virtue occupied but an obscure place 
in the ethical values of the period among all classes and 
sections of the people. The doctrine which alone seemedi 
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to command respect was the ancient dogma of a barbarous 
age: '‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
When, therefore, the Committee of Estates met in Glas- 
gow in the rdle of Judiciary Council, the enemies of the 
Covenant knew what they miglit expect. Sir William 
Rollo, the Earl of Airlie’s Chief Lieutenant, was the first 
to appear in the dock. His trial was brief. He was 
condemned and beheaded on 21st October, 1645. On the 
following day, Sir Philip Nisbet and Alexander Ogilvy, 
eldest son of Sir John Ogilvy of Inverquharity, shared 
the same fate. Others followed from time to time. 
These executions, instead of striking terror into the 
hearts of the Royalists, only stirred them on to make a 
fresh effort. A recruiting campaign was at once started. 
The Earl of Airlie and the Maiujuis of Douglas rode 
across country to Angus, and for the first time for many 
months the Earl was at Cortachy again in the bosom of 
his family and among his trusted clansmen. It was mid- 
winter — early in January, 1646. The snow lay deep 
upon the bills and throughout the Glens of Prosen and 
Olova. The frost was intense. “He had sent forth 
His ice like morsels,” and the rivers were as hard bound 
as the roads. The trees in their white mantle looked like 
ghostly spectres in that quivering light which ushered in 
the dawn. On one such morning, at break of day, a 
company of horsemen, whose breath lay frozen on their 
beards, _ rode up to the Castle in obedience to the call of 
the Chief. Some of them were old campaigners, heroes 
of Kilsyth and no less heroic in the defeat at Philip- 
haugh; others were new to the business, but brave 
Ogilvys all of them, who had heard of the crowning 
victory in the west country and were burning to achieve 
a like fame for the honour and glory of the Clan, while 
the chief incentive was the fact that Lord Ogilvy's head 
was in 'peril, . "-V 

■While the Earl of Airlie was thus recruiting in Angus, 
the Marquis of Montrose had gone north in the hope of 
raising the Gordons. Viscount Aboyne, who had by now 
I'e^etted his mad fit of jealousy, would have joined him, 
^d indeed had assembled a considerable force for this 
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purpose, wlien liis father, the Marquis of Huntly, inter- 
dicted him, and so the Captain-General had to abandon 
all hope in this quai-ter. In Atholl, four hundred men 
responded to his call, while the Earl of Airlie was to join 
him at Locheamhead with a body of horse. Charles had 
promised to send him all his available troops — fifteen 
hundred horse. He was gathering strength again. But 
now began a series of disappointments. He was 
chagrined to learn that the royal levy had been inter- 
cepted near Dumfries by General Leslie and most of 
them taken prisoners. After the most vigorous recruit- 
ing all he could muster was a force of fifteen hundred foot 
and three hundred horse, and this was altogether insufii- 
eient to face the much stronger army of the Covenant. 
The fact was that a wave of caution had overspread the 
hearts of the people. Many who were zealous enough 
and ardently attached to Charles, even devout in their 
admiration of the military genius of the Marquis of 
Montrose and the Earl of Airlie, desired to have time to 
fully consider the prospects of any action on which they 
might determine. In short, the cause had in a large 
measure suffered eclipse. Philiphaugh and the sequel to 
it had made many good friends pause and think; even 
hesitate and doubt. Perhaps the knowledge of the pre- 
cariousness of the situation had at length determined 
Charles to intervene, if by any chance he might save his 
friends from a hopeless enterprise and serious conse- 
quences to themselves. This, at least, is the reasonable 
interpretation of his letter written at Newcastle, on 
19th May, 1646, to the Marquis of Montrose, directing 
him to disband his forces, to leave Scotland, and to await 
further instructions. Before obeying the royal com- 
mand, however, and mindful of those who had stood so 
loyally by Mm, he resolved to stipulate for terms such as 
would relieve his friends of any evil consequences. 
General Middleton, an old friend of his, agreed to meet 
him on the banks of the Isla, north of Coupar-Angus, 
each to be accompanied by one servant to hold the horses. 
For the Earl of Airlie he secured a free pardon, the 
reversal of the attainder, and the restoration of his for- 
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feited lands. A free pardon was granted to all the 
Royalists excepting the Earl of Crawford, Sir John 
Hurry, and the Marqnis of Montrose himself. These 
were to leave the connti'y by 1st September, lOiS. The 
terms settled, the Marqnis of Montrose rode north to 
where his army lay encamped, near Rattray, and in the 
King’s name bade them farewell and released them from 
the King’s service. The Earl of Airlie was the last to 
leave his leader. With an affectionate farewell, and 
accompanied by a hundred of his clan, he rode to 
Oortachy Castle, if with a heavy, yet with a relieved 
heart, that he was a free man. 

It was well for him that the Marqnis of Montrose had 
made so lirm a bargain in liis favour, as the Committee 
of Estates, at the head of which was the Marquis of 
Argyll, on hearing of the terms granted by General 
Middleton to him, were furious that he should thus 
escape them ; but they dared not repudiate the terms of 
their own General — a brave soldier and a broad-minded 
man, who respected his word of hoiionr. If it had been 
in his power, the Marquis of Argyll wnnld not have 
allowed the Earl of Aiidie to (‘.scape so easily. What he 
could do, he did. It may be remembered that at the 
request of Charles the Earl had 8ub8(‘,rib(Kl the Covenant. 
It matters not tha* in so doing he ached hy way of con- 
venience, and not from conviction. Since then he had 
lost no opportunity of tighting against it. The only 
penalty open to the Covenanters to intluh upon him was 
the censure- of the Church. This was duly carried into 
effect, and the minute records : 

" At ye Kirk of Edynborough bee Maifiter Robert Blair, 
Minister at Sanct Androis, The Erie of Ayrly, Sir Alexander 
MacDonald and some utheris -ware this day, Ye 27th day of 
July 1646, excoaununicated.” 

The loss of “ Church privileges ” would not greatly dhsr 
concert Mm, since the Church waa now franMy Presfey- 
terian ; bnt his honour and estates, these touched hint to 
the ettdek, and he lost no time in cajding.UfoU'the BWates 
dJE I^rtiament to implement -ami coufiraii tttOi'termB'ma^:’ 
oih.'his 'behalf with General ''Middletoh.: JSh'ididnoh'wait 
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on their good offices or rely on their hospitable considera- 
tion of his case. He immediately took the matter in hand 
himself, and petitioned the Parliament to make good the 
terms by authoritative Act of the Legislative Assembly. 
The following extract from the Records of the Conven- 
tion of Estates in its Session of 1647 proves that no time 
was lost in retrieving his position : 

“ The Estates of Parliament in consideration of ye PetiLion 
of James, Erie of Airly, desyring an Act of Parliament in 
favour of himselfe, his airis, and successouris, Assuring, 
reponing, restoring, and reintegrating him to his honours. Life 
dignities, fortune, estait, landis, heritages, privileges, guidis, 
geir, and whatsumever heirlofore belonging to him able and 
granting unto him full and free libertie and power to bruik 
and enjoy the same without any question to be moved yr’ anent 
for anie deidis done be him in the course he has been formerlie 
on, or in relation thairto: And that notwithstanding of the 
process and sentence of forefaulter led and pronouncit against 
him and as if ye same had never been intendit or pronouncit. 

The saidis Estates after dew considerationne of the promises, 
They, in respect of ye forfeited power granted unto ye Com- 
mittee of Estates be the Parliament ^at Sanct Androis for 
reclaiming of ye rebel to yr. dew obedience, be manner 
abonespeit. And of ye warrand granted be ye Committee to 
Major General Middleton for that effect ; and of ye assurance 
foresaidis grantit be him to ye said James, Erie of Airly, and 
of his becomeing acted for his good behaviour under the pane 
abonespeit, do heirby rescind the foresaid process, decreet, and 
sentence of forefaulter ; Sett and Pronouncit against the Sup- 
plicant, Qrby he is excludit from his hous and dignities : 
And ratifies and approves the foresaid assurance granted to the 
said Major General Middleton be the haill headis thereof con- 
forms to ye tenours of ye samen in all points. And gives and 
grantes full pardon and remission and discharge to ye said 
James, Erie of Airly, off all deidis done be him in ye foresaid 
rebellione or in the relatione yrto. And restoris and reponis 
him to ye possessioune of his Landis, and Title, and honor. 
And declaris him able, and grantis unto him full and free 
libertie and power to bruik and enjoy his honor, Lyfe, Digni- 
ties, places, fortune, estaitis, landis, heritages, privileges, 
guidis, geir, and everything quhatsumever heirtofore pertain- 
ing and belonging to him ; Except sick guidis and geir as were 
taken from him the tym he was in rebellione be anie persone 
quhatsumever that was not in ye said rebellione.” 
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Within two years of the reversal of the attainder— such 
are the strange vicissitudes of human fortune— the Earl 
of Airlie found himself acting alongside and in hearty 
sympathy with his erstwhile enemies. The execution of 
Charles I. on 30th January, 1649, was deeply resented in 
Scotland. The mercenary and dishonourable transac- 
tion by which the Scottish auxiliary forces surrendered 
the person of the Sovereign to the Commissioners of the 
English Parliament, when it became known, raised siich 
a storm of indignation and so widespread that all party 
differences, civil and ecclesiastical, gave way before it. 
The three parties in the State, highly inimical to each 
other on most questions of domestic policy, came together 
in their resentment over the execution of their native 
Prince. This speedy reconciliation of all classes and 
sections of the people goes to show that, notwithstanding 
the bitterness created by the laf,e Civil War and the stip- 
])osed principles at stake, there underlay the contentions 
of the Covenanters a deep vein of royal feeling, and that 
they were not in actuality opposed to the person of the 
Sovereign so much as to the assumption by him of an 
autocratic power to impose upon them a system of wor- 
ship and polity which were repugnant to them. It also 
throws a flood of light upon the Civil War itself, and 
shows that, behind the principles for which the contend- 
ing parties fought so strenuously, there lay the old 
passion of feudal hatred and clan hostility. There can 
be no question, evtm in face of the Civil War, that there 
was in the hearts of the Scottish people a genuine loyalty 
to the Throne. This may be gathered from the fact that 
their resentment of the e.xeeution of Charles I. took the 
practical shape, with the consent of all parties, of enter- 
ing on a treaty with Charles II. for the purpose of offering 
to him the Crown of Scotland. 

The Earl of Airlie, now in his sixty-flfth year, did not 
join the Marquis of Montrose in Ms last and abortit© 
campaign. WIxat he might have dono, had there been a 
good canse, is hardly open to doubt. He was IdyM fo li|s 
ideal;, but he yet had the 'wisdom' tO'see that t&e pha^imity 
,Of ' all parties in favour of Charles 'II. shduld 'notf,-l)e 
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imperilled bj a new insurrection. His attitude was that 
the young King had been proclaimed at the Market Gross 
of Edinburgh on 4th February, 1649, and he should be 
given the chance of meeting his subjects in a time of 
tranquillity. It would be foolish to herald his coming by 
the clash of internecine warfare, the effect of which could 
only be the resurrection of old passions which for the 
present were in abeyance. This attitude was not the 
result of the principle of laisser-faire, but on the broad 
ground that the season was inopportune for such sec- 
tional controversies. It may be, however— indeed, the 
likelihood is that it was even so— that the Earl of Airlie 
was unaware of the purport of the interviews at the 
Hague which took place between Charles II. and the 
Marquis of Montrose, which led up to that last and 
fatal attempt to restore the royal prerogative. He was 
certainly ignorant of, as the Marquis of Montrose had 
apparently failed to perceive on the spot, the duplicity of 
Charles II., who, while professing to accept the terms of 
the Covenant in his interviews with the representatives 
of the Estates, urged upon the EoyaUst leader to pursue 
a course of action to the opposite effect. There can be no 
doubt, too, that the latter was misled as to the feeling 
that prevailed in the country at the time. Lord Kinnoull 
had reported to him from Orkney that the common people 
were on the brink of revolt, and fiLatteringly, perhaps 
irreverently, added : 

4.1, is gaped after with that expectation that 

the Jews look for the Messiah, and certainly your presence will 

his^%htr» country to its liberties and the King to 

_ This was very misleading, as the Earl of Airlie, living 
m the heart of things, could have informed him. The 
person “gaped after” was not himself but Charles II., 
and while there was a genuine feeling in favour of 
royalty, there was no desire to assert the old battle-cry of 
the prerogative. The enterprise of Charles’s ' ‘ Viceroy ’ ’ 
and Admiral of the Seas ” was thus doomed from the 
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day of its iaception, and with its failure came the fail 
ind execution of the Marquis of Montrose. 

While the possibilities of his genius were available to 
bim, Charles strove to dictate to the Scottish Parliament 
bis own conditions of compliance with their wishes ; but 
when the Royalist’s death was reported to Mm, seeing no 
jther resources, he agreed to accept the Crown of Scotland 
on the terms offered — an absolute submission to the will 
of Parliament in civil affairs, and a recognition of the 
Greneral Assembly of the Chui-ch of Scotland as supreme 
in matters ecclesiastical. On these terms the treaty was 
ooncluded, and within three weeks of the noble Marquis’s 
death Charles sailed from Holland. 

The Earl of Airlie was on a visit, perhaps opportunely 
arranged, to his property at Banff near the Heveron. 
The only available harbour on the coast had been built 
and maintained by him, while he had a residence in the 
town which was known as “ Lord Airlie’s Lodging.” It 
was at this harbour that Charles II. made his landing on 
16th June, 1650. The reimescmtatives of the Estates 
were there to meet him, while the Earl (jf Airlie, as Lord 
of the Manor, extended to him' a gracious welcome when 
he was allowed to disembark. But this was delayed for 
a time. Like “ Naaman, captain of the host of the king 
of Syria ... a great man with his master . . . also a 
mighty man of valour, but a leper,” the Earl of Airlie 
had still the leprous affection of rebellion against the 
Covenant attaching to him, and though pardoned and 
restored to Ms honour, was still under suspicion of 
having the germs of the disease lurking in his blooji- He 
had, therefore, to stand aside while the Lords of the 
Congregation met on board to interview Charles II. and 
secure his subscription to the Covenant, wMoh, with a 
wyy mouth, he was constrained to do. 

It must be remembered that at this time Ohabrles was a 
mere youth bordering on twenty : young, it may be said, 
and inexperienced ; but yet old enough fo fo»th 

branches of character of a decided if not bf 'a.lpyAle 
nb^tnara,' which burst forth in after-yM^a4aiO"';:|n:E' iedtt 
'ooutribut©' to the-he^ltog' niation 
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He was a different type of man from his father. Of the 
latter it has been said that “there Avas not a more 
honourable, virtuous, or religious man in his dominions.” 
He entertained a high and, as many thought, an extrava- 
gant ideal of his royal dignity and power which was 
unsuitable to the time in which he lived. He was cer- 
tainly influenced by a most tender conscience, which, 
with an elevated sense of duty, often came in' the way of 
compromise. It was even alleged against him that he 
would yield nothing. His son was quite the reverse : his 
grandfather over again without his shrewd knowledge of 
men. Whereas Charles I. possessed high principles and 
was guided by them, Charles II. had no principles at all, 
and would concede any point to any party if thereby he 
could attain his own ends. It was in this spirit that he 
subscribed the Covenant. Young, impulsive, and eager 
to set foot on the land of his ancestors, the ancient heri- 
tage of the long line of Stewart Kings, Charles was grati- 
fied to find one of his late father’s most intimate friends in 
waiting to receive him. They were known to each other, 
and the youthful monarch would have lively memories of 
the Earl of Airiie’s residence at Court in troublous days. 
Much in each other’s company during the journey to 
Stirling, they had frequent intercourse while Charles II. 
was resident there ; and when news reached the Covenant 
Lords that Oliver Cromwell, on hearing of the landing 
of Charles, was mustering an army for the invasion of 
the country, and it was determined to remove to Perth, 
the Earl of Airlie travelled north in the King’s company. 
At Perth, however, a stricter guard was kept of the royal 
youth. Only the faithful of the Covenant were allowed 
to approach his person, and the Earl of Airlie was given 
to understand that his pre^nce was not desirable. He 
accordingly retired from the scene and returned to 
Cortachy Castle. 

He was soon, however, to have the pleasure of the 
King’s company under his roof, unfettered by the 
scrutinising gaze of the Lords of the Congregation. It 
was a brief visit under dramatic circumstances. By 
historians it has been called “ the Start.” It came about 
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as the i*esult of what must hare been to him an irksome 
position. While in Perth, Charles was not allowed 
intercourse Avith any save the strictest sect among the 
Covenanters ; and it was expected of him that he should 
conform to their ways and manner of life. He made a 
show of doing so, and he was well qualified w'hen he chose 
to play a dou|)le part. He Avas a born actor, cai>able of 
assuming the character in which he should appear ; but, 
as it turned out, too much was expected of him. Bishop 
Burnett records that : 

“ He wrought himself into as grave a deportment as he 
could : he heard many prayers and sermons, some of great 
length. I remember on one Fast Day there were sis sermons 
preached without intermission. I was there myself and not a 
little weary of so tedious a service.” 

When a Lord Bishop confesses to ennui, it is not the 
least surprising to learn that the youthful Charles was 
heart-sick of the business. Not only Avas he wearied, 
but he had good cause to be deeply gi’ieved and insulted 
by the frequent allusions of the preachers to the blood- 
guiltiness of his father and the idolatry of his mother, 
even more than hinting at what they frankly termed his 
own ill-disguised disposition to malignity. A youth, 
too, accustomed all his days to open air and physical 
exercise, he would have liked a AvaJk on the North Inch 
by the banks of the Tay on a Sunday afternoon, but this 
was forbidden. He would have enjoyed a game of cafds 
of an evening, or a dance, but this was considered infra 
Mgnitatem for the Bang of the Covenant. Even Ms 
favourite study of Euclid, to which he was devoted, was 
looked at askance. So restricted, indeed, were hie 
occupations, and so hemmed in was he on every side by 
|hese strait-laced sectaries, that hie life was altogether 
intolerable. But the etrain reached breaking-|dint 
when he was asked to sign a declaration in wMch he 
Ijrqfessed Mmself 

be deeply humbW ■thO; Ms fs'ihef’# 

.bifpe^labh.'td" tile &l«n League and Ovtoant* . ,, , for the 
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idolatry of his mother, . . . and that he himself had sub- 
scribed the Covenant sincerely and not from any sinister inten- 
tion or crooked design.” 

Charles was shocked, as any son should he who had 
any regard for his parents. This was the last straw, and 
it awoke within him the desire to throw off the grievous 
yoke. It was more than he could bear, and he at once 
set about conceiving a plan whereby he might escape 
from a situation that to him was beyond endurance. 

Early on the morning of 4th October, 1650, on the 
pretence that he was going a-hawking, his real purpose 
being disclosed to a very few of his intimates — the Duke 
of Buckingham, Lord Wilmot, and the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, who did their best to dissuade him, yet kept his 
secret — Charles took flight from the Presbyterian camp, 
crossed the Tay, and rode at full speed through the 
Carse of Cowrie to Dudhope, near Dundee, where 
Viscount Dudhope and the Earl of Buchan, who were 
also in the secret, were in waiting to receive him. The 
stay at Dudhope was brief. After an early luncheon 
and a change of horse, he set out, accompanied by the 
two nobles, for Oortachy Castle, and, ti’avelling by way 
of Auchterhouse, arrived, late on the afternoon of the 
same day, on a visit to the Earl of Airlie. 

It is generally supposed that this exploit of Charles II. 
was the result of a concerted plan on the part of the 
Royalist faction to obtain possession of his person and 
establish the royal authority. There is sufBcient evi- 
dence to prove that such a movement was in train, and 
that Oortachy Castle, as will be seen from the history of 
the second Earl of Airlie, was the pivot of the scheme. 
This plot, however, was only in the initial stage, and 
while soundings were being made in different parts of 
the country, nothing of an aggressive nature was to be 
done till after the Coronation, when Charles would be 
firmly established on the throne. But it had beefl 
secretly decided that at an opportune moment there 
should be a general rising ; the arrangements being that 
the men of Atholl should make an attack on the Conven- 
tion of Estates at Perth ; that Viscount Dudhope should 
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secure Dnndee; that Lord Ogilvy should take iip arms 
in Angus ; while General Middleton and the Marquis of 
Huntly should raise the north. This plot Avas under 
way, but the time was not ripe ; and what chance there 
might have been for the success of the venture was mined 
by the precipitate flight of the impetuous Charles. The 
intention was, after the Coronation, to resort to the 
Constitutional practice, as in the case of his grandfather, 
James VI., and repeat “ the Raid of Ruthven,” with the 
advantageous difference that Charles would be a con- 
senting party to the plot, which Avas then the ordinary 
and recognised mode of changing an Administration. 
But the impatience of Charles upset the scheme ; and his 
arrival at Cortachy Castle, though welcome to the Earl 
of Airlie, Avas, to say the least of it, highly premature 
and inopportune. 

If, as historians alleged, Charles was greatly disap- 
pointed by the meagre force placed at his disposal and 
available for his protection, it will be gathered from 
what has been stated that he had himself to blame for 
so rashly anticipating the action of his friends. The 
generality of writers, however, give an inaccurate 
account of the Cortachy visit. The statement which has 
gained general currency is to the effect that it was 
thought by the Earl of Airlie, as by the other friends 
assembled at the Castle on the occasion, that Charles 
could not Avith safety remain there over the night, and 
consequently it was decided that, after partaking of 
some refreshments, he should be conducted to Clova, 
where, it is said, he was lodged “ in a poor eettege.'' The 
“poor cottage” is certainly in the picture of the 
Cortachy visit, but not yet. The Earl of Airlie was not 
the type of man to apprehend danger, or to give way 
to fear. As a matter of fact, Charles not only remained 
at the Castle hut Slept there in perfect security. The 
tpoih which he occupied, since then knewn ih Cortachy 
^Castle as the" King’s ,Booin>” ■ had;;unde);»e8rth a secret 
chamber to which he might easily escape if danger 
threatened. On the following 4ay, Ms, Ihost, hy way of 
i entertaining his royal gueiirtjji'tooh him on an excursion 
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to Glen Olova with a company of Ogilvy troopers as 
bodyguard. It was the intention of the company to 
return to Cortachy in the afternoon, but while in' the 
Glen they came to hear that a search-party of the 
Covenant was out in pursuit of Charles. In an attempt 
to escape his pursuers, he took refuge “in a poor 
cottage,”^ where he was found late the same night, as 
Balfour says in his “ Annals,” “ lying in a filthy room, 
on an old bolster, above a mat of sedges and rushes, over- 
wearied and very fearful.” He was conducted, as 
Aikman has it, “ to more suitable apartments in Huntly 
Castle, and next day, Sunday, brought to Perth, where 
he heard ane comfortable sermon in his owen Chamber 
of presence, the afternoon’s sermon in the Tonne being 
endit before he entered.” The twm books which Charles 
carried about his person wherever he went— -the Book of 
Common Prayer and a manuscript copy of Euclid — he 
left at Cortachy Castle, no doubt against his return 
there, but this being frustrated by the arrival of Mont- 
gomery and his troopers, these were allowed to remain, 
and they are preserved to this day in the Airlie family 
as interesting memorials of the royal visit. 

At this stage, by way of variety and change of scene, 
it may be interesting, as it will afford occasion for a 
pleasant break in the narrative, to make acquaintance 
with the members of the Earl of Airlie’s family. By his 
marriage with Isobel Hamilton there was a famiiy of 
three sons and three daughters : 

1. Lord Ogilvy, whose life of adventure and romance, 
about which one or two glimpses have already been given, 
will come in due course and will entertain the reader for 
a considerable time. 

2. Sir Thomas Ogilvy of Lintrathen, born at Airlie 
Castle on 28th August, 1616, was educated under a tutor 
at St. Andrews University, and, like the other members 
ot the family, was an ardent EoyaJist and took an active 
part in the series of battles waged by the Marquis of 
Montrose. He was chiefly instrumental in raising the 

1 A shepherd's hut, 
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troop of Ogilvy horse wMcli played so important a part 
in the success of the campaign. A man of remarkahly 
line character, he had won distinction in the service of 
the King under his father-in-law, Euthven, Earl of 
Brentford. With the Royalist army thronghont its 
campaign in the north, he was mortally wonnded at the 
battle of Inverlochy, and, according to Wishart, “ died 
of his wonnds a few days afterwards.” In his despatch 
to Charles I., giving an account of the battle, the Marquis 
of Montrose stated : 

“ We have of your Majesty’s army about 200 wounded, but, 

I hope, few of them dangerou.sly. I can hear of but 4 killed ; 
and one whom I cannot name to your Majesty but with grief of 
mind. Sir Thomas Ogilvy, a son of the Earl of Airlie, of whom 
I writ to your Majesty in my last. He is not yet dead, but they 
say he cannot possibly live, and we give him over for dead. 
Your Majesty had never a truer servant, nor there never was a 
braver, honcster gentleman.” 

It is recorded by Wishart “ that after his death the 
Marquis of Montrose ordered his body to be conveyed to 
Atholl and interred as magnificently as the time and 
place would allow.” 

He married, in 1640, Patricia Ruthven, daughter of 
Patrick, Earl of Forth and Brentford, and widow of 
Colonel Thomas Ker of Fernilee. In a letter to his 
mother, the Oonntess of Airlie, dated Edinburgh, 
14th December, 1642, the only communication of his 
among the family papers, he wrote : 

“ I was extremelio glad that I went to my uncle’s house, for 
I found them all werie kynd to me. My Lord of Forth has 
wrettin to his Lady desyring her to cum to him with all 
convenient delligence as possible shoe can. He is lykwayes 
desyrous that I should cum up with her. I hope that your 
Ladyship will be no ways a dissuader of me from that course, 
seeing that ther is no friend heir that doeth dissuade me but 
rather thinks that if I doe other ways I do amisse.” 

The Earl of Brentford, who was a resolute defender of 
Charles I. and held a command in the Boj^ai army ih His 
Majesty’s war against the English Parliament,; suffered 
f of his loyalty by having his ©stains' coaflseatM undeif' 
;;thd, ' mile ' of Oliver ' ' Qroiftwell. ' tin' the Igestoratton 
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Charles JI. rescinded this act of forfeiture and restored 
the property to the fa.raily. 

The Earl of Airlio, shrewd aiod alej't in hnsiness, was 
quick to intervene in favour of his daughter-in-law and 
her two daughters, and petitioned His Majesty to the 
effect that a suitable pi-ovision for tliem should be made 
out of the restored estates. The petition is dated at 
Cortachy 25th July, ICGl, in which, after referring to the 
circumstances, he states : 

“ Because my second sone Sir Thomas Ogilvy (a gentleman 
pensoner of youre Majesties’ father’s privic Chalnier, ajid who 
was killed at ye Battell of Inverloquhay in his Majestie’s service 
(he being tliair the Marquis of Montros and me) did marie 
the eldest dochter off ye Earle of Branford, who remains a 
widow, with twa dochters — Clara and Crislian Ogiivy, maids 
unmarried, at whose request I humlilic represent to youre 
Majestie that they being descendants should share in I,ord 
Branfords estait as well as his younger dochter, my r.adie 
r roster.’ 

The “maids unmarried ” were soon jirovided for, as 
the elder, Clara, was married to Eobert Fletcher of 
Ballinshoe, and the younger, Christian, to Sir James 
Eamsay of Bamff. 

3. Sir David Ogiivy of Clova, who was born at Farnell 
Castle in 1621, was, like his elder brothers, educated at 
St. Andrews University, and was a staunch Eoyalist, 
following the fortunes of war with the Marquis of 
Montrose. Although his name does not figure so 
prominently in the records of the Civil War, he was none 
the less a persistent force in the campaign so long as he 
was permitted to remain in the ranks. Sorely against 
his will, however, on the return of the Eoyafists from 
the north, when the Earl of Airlie rejoined the force 
wter his illness, he was ordered to remain at Cortachy 
if pi'otection of the family. As his father had been 
attainted and the estates forfeited, it was necessary that, 
Seeing the Earl was in high mood for the conflict and 
juorfl Ogiivy in prison, he, the only available member of 
the House, should mount guard to protect the family 
mtererts and overlook affairs. If he was not permitfedi 
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to share his father’s glory at Kilsyth, and if he was saved 
the sorrowful disaster of Philiphaugh, he had the satis- 
faction to loiow that, daring his father’s absence, with 
his little army of mounted Ogilvj^s, he had guarded 
Oortachy Castle and maintained its defences against all 
attacks. 

Sir David Ogilvy, on attaining majority, was granted 
by Charter the lands of Clova. A thanage of the Crown, 
Clova was given, in 1328, by King Kobert I. to Donald’ 
Earl of Mar, father-in-law to the King, “ for payment of 
■twenty pounds, carriages, and other services.’’ For 
seventy years it continued in possession of the Mar family 
till 1398, when Isabella, Countess of Mar, resigned it in 
favour of David, Earl of Ora-wEord. It has been alleged 
that Clova first came into the possession of the Ogilvys 
as the reward of treachery ; the story being that Thomas, 
the third son of Sir John Ogilvy of Inverquharity, 
deserted his clan at the Battle of Arbroath, in 1445, and 
took part with the Lindsays against Ms own kinsmen. 
For this act of clan treachery, the Earl of Crawford is 
said to have given him the lands of Clova, reserving to 
himself the superiority. A good deal of confusion has 
arisen from the fact that subsequent to this date a 
number of Charters were granted from time to time 
relating to the Lindsay interests in Clova; but these 
Charters, it may here be stated, are concerned, not -with 
the actual proprietorship of the lands, bnt with the 
matter of superiority. Clova continued in the posses- 
sion of the descendants of Thomas Ogilvy till it was sold, 
in 1625, to the Earl of Airlie. 

The ancient Castle of Clova, at this period a rain, was 
probably built by one of the Lindsays long before the 
lands were gifted to Thomas Ogilvy in 1446. It must 
have been a prominent landmark i» the district, com- 
manding an extensive view ail over the Olen. Though 
nof a fortalice, it was strongly built on the recognifed 
plan of the period, its walls being 20 leet high and 4 
in thickness. The time and the cause of its destruction 
are conjectural. On these points tradition has been 
busier .than usual. ■ It is-sdd tfiat:'Ciie;,'nf tie:0hdsays,,. 
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who was in bad odour with, Ms neighbours, was attacked 
at dead of night by a band of raiders, and while he made 
good his escape by a secret subway, the Oastle was burnt. 
Another story is to the effect that the Earl of Montrose, 
in his Covenant days, destroyed it during his raid in the 
north. This is most unlikely, not only on account of 
his relationship to the Earl of Airlie, and his conduct 
at Airlie Oastle, but from the known fact that in his 
march to Aberdeen on that occasion he kept to the low 
country and was joined by the Earl-Marischal at Stone- 
haven. Its destruction has also been attributed to the 
soldiers of Oliver Cromwell on the occasion when they 
besieged Oortachy Castle. All these stories are mostly 
legendary, floating traditions of the Glen, without any 
circumstantial evidence on which to found a proof. 
Perhaps the most likely story is the account given by 
Pitcairn in “ The Criminal Trials.” According to him — 
and his information is generally reliable— Clova Castle 
was destroyed in 1591, the year when the Campbells 
invaded the Ogilvy country and laid waste the lands of 
Glenisla and Lintrathen. 

“ Under silence of night,” it is said, “ five hundred broken 
men and_ sornaris, houndit oute be the Erll of Ergyle and his 
freindis invadit the inhabitants and murthourit and slue three 
or four innocent men and women, and reft and took awa ane 
gryt pray of Guidis.” 

Sir David Ogilvy built a mansion at the Milton of 
Clova. Although it has long since disappeared— but for 
what reason it is impossible to determine, unless it may 
be that Balnaboth proved to be a more attractive resi- 
dence — many of the stones that were included in it have 
been built into several cottages in the district, and one 
of these in particular has a special interest to this narra- 
tive. It is likely to have been the lintel of the entrance- 
gate, which, according to the custom of the period, bears 
the initial letters of the Qhristian name aujd surname of 
the husband and wife of the builder : 

D. 0. 0 G.-^1684. 
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Sir David Ogilvy felt' the execution of Charles I. so 
deeply that he scorned to accept the terms of the general 
amnesty of 1649, and took up arms on his own responsi- 
bility and at his own charge, despising the authority of 
the Convention of Estates, while for his rebellious con- 
duct during the early days of the Commonwealth the 
lands of Clova were forfeited. But on 30th June, 1661, 
Charles II., on his Eestoration and on the suggestion of 
the Earl of Lauderdale, restored him to his honour and 
to his estate. As a sincere upholder of Episcopal orders, 
“^hen His Majesty determined to adhere to the policy of 
his father and revive this form of government in the 
Church of Scotland by the force of arms. Sir David 
Ogilvy took the field in those killing times of persecu- 
tion of Presbyterianism. "While stationed in the west 
country with his regiment, in Ayrshire, the stronghold 
of Covenant doctrines, he met his fate. In a letter to 
his mother, the Countess of Airlie, he wrote ; 

Mayboll, 

I5ik Fehrmry^ l667* 

Notwithstanding yatt I head wretton ye Laird of 
Meldrum’s Stewart yat I intendit to kiss your Ladyship’s hands, 
I iinmediatelie after this boyes raturne having resaved adver- 
tisement from Edenboro yatt ye troopes wer to be mustered, 

< I am forced to stay for some short tym, I writ we were 
quartered amongst the best people in the worlde. We have a 
next neighbour one of the most accomplisest, best, and gal- 
lantest I.adie in the worlde, not only in my opinione but in the 
opinione of all those in this part of the worlde. Shoe is sistet 
to the Lord Bargennie. Hit portione is most considerable, 
consisting of fyve thousand merks a yeare. Madam, my in- 
clinatione leads me extremlie yat way, fynding so much beyond 
ordinair of goodness and other splendent perfectiones, whairin 
shoe excells.” 

After thus extolling the young lady’s virtmous 
qualities, the dutiful son begs Ms mother’s forbearance 
with Mm for having so far engaged Ms affections with- 
.''put first' counting her wishes,^'andexinj^sies' the .hope' 
; 'Ithat, in event of, his suit being sneCe^MjAhe vdll 
cbftseht.’'’' "Needlei^ to-say" that*' Jht' 'the '.kittle age', of 
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forty- six, strong-minded and resolute of purpose, and 
with such a flame of consuming affection inspiring Ms 
mind, he landed his prize, and all the more easily as she 
had travelled that course before. In the summer of 
1667 he married Margaret Hamilton, eldest daughter of 
John, first Lord Bargeny, and widow of John Kennedy 
of Oulzean. In the following year a son was horn to 
them. Twelve years later, at a critical age, she was 
seriously ill, and in a letter to his brother, the Earl of 
Airlie, Sir David wrote, on 12th October, 1679 : “ My 
Lady has bein tender ever since ye wenth from th&\ 
Ye will doe weill to cum over both to sie hir and to 
battel severall besines.” Lady Ogilvy died about the- 
end of the year. He married, secondly, the marriage 
contract being dated 21st October, 1682, Isabella 
Guthrie, daughter of Patrick Guthrie of Auchmithie. 
It was her initials with those of Sir David that were 
inscribed on the lintel of the gateway of the old house 
of Olova. 

In 1661, when the scattered members of the body of 
the Marquis of Montrose were collected and given a 
public funeral, Sir David Ogilvy, representing his father, 
who was then in London, was one of the pall-bearers “ in 
this act of reparation.” While in Edinburgh for this 
act of reverence to the memory of one with whom he 
was in sympathy, and whose ideal he held in high 
esteem, he was privileged to witness the execution of the 
great enemy of his House, the Marquis of Argyll. In a 
letter to Ms father, the Earl of Airlie, dated at Edin- 
burgh, 30th May, 1661, he wrote : 

“ I doubt not but youre Lordship haith haird of ye death of 
ye Marquis of Argill, who was beheaded on Monday last at two 
in the cloke in the efternoon whose head is affixed on the wast 
end of ye Tolbooth. I have sent your Lordship his speech 
inclosed wher your Lordship will persave that be haith dayed 
as he lived.” 

In the second Parliament of Charles II., which met 
at Edinburgh on 19th October, 1669, Sir David Ogilvy 
represented the county of Forfar for three Sessions till 
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17tli September, 1672. He again represented tiie county 
in the King’s third Parliament in 1681-82. 

He died in 1701 and was succeeded by his son of the 
first marriage, David, who died in 1726, leaving no 
issue, when Olova reverted to the Earl of Airlie. 

4. Margaret, a true heroine of the family, -whose 
daring exploit will be referred to later, was married, the 
marriage contract being dated 17th-18th February, 1631, 
to Patrick Urquhart of Lethentie and Meldrum. She 
would be eighteen years of age at the time of her mor- 
^ge, being born at Airlie Castle some time in the year 
1^. She bore a striking likeness to her brother. Lord 
Ogilvy, and this, it will be seen, she dexterously turned 
to good account in his favour at an extreme crisis of his 
fortune. 

5. Helen, who was married, as his first wife, to John 
Carnegy, younger, afterwards Sir John Oarnegy of 
Balnamoon ; the marriage contract is dated 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1642. This was the first marriage in the Airlie 
family at Oortachy, and the event took place during that 
quiet period between the return of the Earl of Airlie 
from England and his embarking in the Civil War. Sir 
John Oarnegy was a nephew of David, first Earl of 
Southesk, and as a close and intimate friendship existed 
between the Airlie and Southesk families, the alliance 
was regarded with great favour on both sides. In a 
letter to her sister, the Countess of Airlie, dated Edin- 
burgh, 26th July, 1644, Lady Margaret Hamilton 
wrote : 

“ I was verie weill plised to heir be the Laird of Balnamoon 
how grit contentment he and his Leddie has in youre dochter's 
guid behaviour to them baith, in setting hir sdf, so far from 
yow, to giv them contentment, and also that they had sum hop 
that she was with chyld. I pray God mor and mor to giv 
hir and hir husband and his parent caus to blis God for thmr 
gude luk in that match. I thank the Lords my dochter lliinks 
Mr self verie weil matched and sae doth Hr husband him 8elfi 
Balnamoon will tell you what a malitipus ly was forged aghast 
hir which I think this [word tom] as it wanted truth so did it 
all kynd of probabilities. We have not hatd any fertiiar word 
:from my Lord padington as' yet,*’ ' 
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The Laird of Balnamoon’s hop ” ripened into the full 
fruition of assurance, and to Lady Helen was born a son, 
James. She died about 1660. 

6. Isobel, who had a tocher good of 14,000 merks, but 
who, although she died, unmarried, in 1654, after a 
lingering illness, had tasted the flavour of “ love’s young 
dream.” Lady Isobel had apparently a mind and a will 
of her own.’ A matrimonial project was duly staged; 
the knight, though his name has not been recorded (but 
to judge by the following letter was of the House of 
Southesk), was brought upon the scene; the parents ai^. 
friends were fully satisfied; but the young lady flafiy 
refused to approach the contract, thus proving the truth 
of the words of Endymion ; 

“Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought. 

Love gives itself, but is not bought.” 

Lady Margaret Hamilton, writing to her sister, the 
Countess of Airlie, on the subject, said : 

“ It seems to me be my Lord youre sonne that baith his 
father and he is as weill plised w* ye intended match for youre 
dochter as ye youre self can be. So I think it be only Lady 
Isobel hir self that be not weill content, as she wreit a word 
to me that savours that way. Treuly, I wish she may not be 
avers from ye business, especiallie for hir owen gude, and nixt, 
lest she meike a ground of mistak, as if it sould be thought that 
hir freinds and I suld hir. Drawn Balnamoon upon that purpis 
to get him ane afront as that family gat befor be ye refusall 
of my Ladie Montrose for my Lord your sonne.” 

Lady Isobel Ogilvy died in 1654. In a letter dated at 
“ Oortaquhy, 22nd July, 1654,” to Sir Patrick Hamilton 
of Little Preston, his brother-indaw. Lord Airlie wrote : 

“I receved all youre letteris wharof ye male mentione in 

this, send by post of Edinbrogh, and gives yon many thanks 
for yonre pames and kyndness showen to us, and entreates yow 
to have me exenised for my delay in not sending answer mor 
tymeisly to yow,^ for trewly the death of our doghter, Isobel 
(whom God in his mercie hes removed from us be a long and 
Mgermg seikness) hes moved me to think les upon mj effairs 
theh ufcherwayes I wold have done, * • * having no fardder' to 
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say at yis tim bot yat my wyffi and l hes our most harty dewtie 

f6i(ii6Hi'b6red to yowj to yoiiro Ladie and cliildiiig!^ and remines 

sver youre affiectionet freind and servant.” 

The Earl of Airlie was a capable man of business, of 
sound practical knowledge of affairs, and took an active 
interest in the administration and development of his 
estates. Although a trustworthy kinsman had the 
factorial interests in charge, he gave personal super- 
vision to every proposal that was boarded, and satisfied 
himself that it was not only necessary but for the general 
Nwjd. As might be expected, during his long absence 
in England, again throughout the Civil War, and 
especially during the two years of the forfeiture, things 
had gone out of joint. The Countess of Airlie, who was 
shrewd and pra( 5 tical and had a keen eye to observe the 
trend of things, was not slow to inform him that all was 
not as it might be, and that his affairs would prosper all 
the better by his presence. The Earl had written to her 
regarding his ‘‘money supplies,’’ and added : 

“ I wold be glad lo resave youre letteres, for seeing we could 
not have wished for occasione this long tyme bygone to meit 
together, it would be some comfort yat we sould heir oftener 
nor we have done in tyme past of each other’s good health.” 

To this communication Lady Airlie replied with just a 
tinge of pertnesB ; 

“ Your children and frends heir ar weil, pressed be God 1 
As for youre Lordship’s afferes, they "wold be the better that 
yow war neirer them, and I believe it war this better for your 
selffi. I pray God send ane gude and solid peas that yow may 
then injoy youre pairt yerof in youre awne countrie.” 

On the Royalist army being disbanded in the summer 
of 1646, the Earl of Airlie, on his return to Oortachy, 
set about the arrears of business which hM accumulated 
during his absence. He had just got things under tyay 
again, when the upheaval over the execution of Charles I. 
and the proposal to place Charles II. on the b* 

Scotland called him once more itito the thorny field of 
.'polities* The part he.acted'oh the- 'Occasion,' hse, j'Ust 'fieen 
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narrated. As a member of the Estates of Parliament, 
and as a special friend of His Majesty, he was present at 
the Coronation of Charles at Scone, on Ist January, 
1651. What were the thoughts that must have passed 
through Ms mind, and how he must have felt, may only 
be conjectured, as he listened to Charles II. accepting 
“ the Crown of this kingdom ” and solemnly promising 
to “maintain religion as presently professed and estab- 
lished, conform to the National Covenant, and the 
League and Covenant ” ; and swearing “ to govern them 
by the laws of the kingdom, and to defend them in-, 
their rights and liberties.” All for which he had<^ 
strenuously contended was lost. He had fought and 
suffered in vain. Presbyterianism was raised on high. 
Constitutional government W'as the order of the day. 

While the Coronation scene was taking place by the 
banks of the Tay, Oliver Cromwell was on the march to 
invade Scotland. The Battle of Dunbar a few months 
before had been a crushing blow ; but now, with the King 
at the head of the army and given a free hand, a great 
effort was to be made to liberate the country. By reason 
of his advanced age, and perhaps in virtue of the fact 
that the cause did not appeal to him so forcibly as 
hitherto, the Earl of Airlie, while he supported in Parlia- 
ment the repeal of the Act of Classes, whereby appoint- 
ments in the army would be thrown open to the “-Malig- 
nants,” as the supporters of the Marquis of Montrose 
were called, did not himself take the field. Of fighting 
he had had enough and nothing to show for it. He 
retired to Cortachy Castle to attend to his own affairs. 
Like the aged Barzillai, he would not “ be a burden unto 
my :^rd, the King ” ; but his two sons--Lord Ogilvy and 
mr David--they could go, if they had a mind; and as 
there was the prospect of fighting, there would be little 
room for doubt where their mind would lead them. 

In the early summer of 1661, the Earl of Airlie, no 
longer in the fighting line, went north to his property in 
Banff, taking the ward lands of Aboyne, of which he 
held the superiority, on the way, to complete engage- 
ments which had been interrupted by the landmg of 
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Charles II. the previous year. A matter in which he 
took a great interest was the disjunction from the parish 
of Banff and the erection into a separate parish of 
Boyndie, which he initiated in 1649, and with other 
heritors had appointed the Archbishop of Glasgow and 
the Bishop of Boss to settle the new boundaries and fix 
the quantum of stipend due to Boyndie. A few years 
before, he had secured certain lands and fishings from 
Lprd Banff, the annual value of which amounted to 
£626 10s. These and other matters engaged him for a 
..^nsiderable time; and while thus setting things in 
o>der along the wild coast of the North Sea, he little 
thought of the strange happenings that were taking place 
at Oortachy Castle. 

For the first time in her history, Scotland lay pros- 
trate under the iron heel of Oliver Cromwell.' What 
Edward I. and his successors had failed to do, he in a 
comparatively brief period effected. With the exception 
of a few refractory subjects, all light had gone out of the 
heart of the Scottish people. General Monk, on his 
master returning south to experience his “crowning 
victory,” was left in charge to subdue and administer the 
kingdom. A few of the more daring spirits gave him 
trouble. While engaged in reducing Dundee and some 
other places to oi)edieuce, Lord Ogilvy and a number of 
the Angus nobility launched out in active hostility and 
made the Valley of Btrathmore ring with the clash of 
their arms. The object of this rebellion was to harass 
the English troops and cut off small parties of straggling 
soldiers. So persistent were these attacks and “so 
ravaged was the Shire,” that a petition was forwarded 
to Perth “ that troops be sent to save it from ruin.” 
General Monk sent a force from Dundee, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Greane, to besiege and take Oortachy 
Castle, and establish a regiment there as a place of 
danger. 

On their arrival, the soldiers of the Oommo3iwe4th, 
incensed by the loss of their comrades by tordE Ogilvy’s 
sharpshooters— or, as they were called, “ mCfs4roopers>? 
—were in no mood for gentle mampres, hat di^tps^ for 
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rutliless warfare. They found the Castle in a state of 
defence, though its defenders were the proud women of 
the House. The obstacles, however, were formidable. 
The high wall which then surrounded the Castle was 
difScult to negotiate, while the strong iron gateway was 
secured from within, but fortunately for the besieging 
party a weak point was discovered in the south wall 
which led to the garden. This gateway wms of wood, 
but well secured. It was immediately fired and quickly 
demolished, and by this means the soldiers gained an 
entrance to the “ Close,” along which they rushed witl^ 
drawn swords and pistols cocked, shouting, No (juart^r 
to man, woman, or child.” The (’astle was occupied at 
the time of this surprise attack by the Countess of Airlie 
and her two daughters. Lady Margaret and Lady Isabel 
Ogilvy, with the usual complement of dom(?stics. Lady 
Airlie appeared at a window on the third floor, and to 
the demand to surrender she boldly defied them and 
coldly remonstrated with them, refusing to surrender or 
give quarter. They tried to intimidate her by present- 
ing their carbines and throwing stones at the window, 
but she stood her ground. They threatened ; she defied 
them. They repeated their demands; she would not 
yield. There was no way but to force an entrance. The 
main doorway was of solid oak, strongly buttressed from 
within. To force it would be a heavy and perhaps a 
dangerous task. The soldiers fired it, and while it was 
in a blaze Lord Melgam opportunely appeared upon the 
scene, and realising the hopelessness of withstanding the 
assault, entreated Lieutenant Greane to save the lives 
of the inmates, while he advised Lady Airlie to yield to 
force, whereupon she threw the keys of the Castle out of 
the -window. The soldiers, thus gaining access, made 
diligent search, and found, as had been suspected, “a 
large supply of arms, powder and shot, and other war 
material.” But with this, now that their blood was up, 
they were not content. A great deal of household goods 
were seized as lawful prize; only the beds and the 
•women's apparel were respected; while all the gold; 
lowesls, and money on which they eonld lay their hamls 
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were appropriated, allowing the ladies to retain their 
watches as a concession. The Castle was thoroughly 
sacked. 

When, soon after, the Earl of Airlie returned to 
Cortachy, General Monk was forced to listen to some 
very plain language, as he was made to feel that he was 
up against a formidable power that he should do well to 
conciliate. If his lordship were of the mind, he had the 
determined will and the resources at his command to 
make things uncomfortable for the Chief Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth. Of the three parties in the State 
^^NRoyalists, Revolutioners, and Protesters — General 
Monk held the Royalists most worthy of his esteem, and 
courted their favour and support. The personal friend- 
ships he contracted while in Scotland were chiefly in this 
section of the community. As he had learned from the 
Civil War, it was from them he had most to fear. As a 
soldier, he respected soldierly qualities. As a strong 
man, he honoured a man of strength. He was thus pre- 
pared not only to listen to the protestation of the Earl 
of Airlie, but in order to conciliate him readily agreed 
to inquire into his complaint, and if possible redress his 
grievances. Accordingly at Dundee, on 11th October, 
1651, he held a court martial on the conduct of the troops 
in their attack upon Cortachy Castle. The Countess of 
Airlie, Lady Margaret and Lady Isobel Ogilvy, gave their 
evidence in substance as described. Lord Melgam wit- 
nessed to what he had seen. Christian Pyffe, a domestic, 
testified that ''Lady Airlie offered all reason to the 
Lieutenant if he would retire as far as the Dovecot.” 
The soldiers were then examined, and the question was 
put to the Court : " Whether, upon what had been heard, 
the goods in the Earl of Airlie’ s house are prize or no?” 
This being answered in the negative, it was resolved 
that 

“Lady Airlie shall have the money which was raised upon 
the sole of the goods taken in Cortachy House, and such of 
the remaining goods (except the materials of war) as ean be 
found, rtetoxed to her by the soldiera in; whose Custody tliey 
ate*' , ^And ' that' Captain .Eirkby. . ahd'^Capteia, &^tpn' lUre’ 
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ordered to see this result put in execution. Also, to see that 
Lady Airlie haw 50 bolls o£ oats allowed to her in considera- 
tion of the eating of her corns.” 


The policy adopted by General Monk and Mg fellow- 
Commigsioners of the Commonwealth was such as to 
appeal to the self-interest of the great territorialists of 
the country. WhOe it was ordained that the estates of 
those who had taken up arms against the new r6gime 
should he confiscated, a special inducement was held out 
to those who should submit to the new authority. Olova 
was forfeited, as Sir David Ogilvy was a proved culprit^ 
What might have happened to the Airlie estates had iMt 
the hot-blood of the fanaily, Lord Ogilvy, been nipped in 
the bud and safely lodged in the Tower of London, may 
easily be guessed. As it was, they had to bear a heavy 
indemnity for his brief crusade against the masterful 
Oliver Cromwell. But the Earl of Airlie was far from 
being impulsive ; he looked well in front and round about 
him before he acted. He was never in doubt as to the 
principle that should determine his action, but he was 
wary and circumspect in all his movements. When 
therefore, at his time of life and as he was then circum- 
stanced with Lord Ogilvy practically a hostage for his 
good behaviour under the Commonwealth, he was allowed 
to retain his lands on condition of accepting the protec- 
tion of the existing authority, he was much too shrewd 
not to see the advantage of keeping quiet, however much 
he might dislike the situation. He lay low and possessed 
his soul in patience. 


On the Restoration of Charles II., in 1660, the Earl 
of in common with the great majority of the 

Scottish people, took occasion to rejoice. Cortachy 
with the sound of gladness and festivity. 
Pires blazed on the hill-tops ; the glens were vocal with 
song and laughter; the pipers played and the people 
danced. Like most of the nobility, too, he had substan- 
King’s return, as during the reign 
Protector the lords and gentry had suftered 
eclipw, had not only been effaced and proscribed, but 
heavily burdened. He had, however, a special and per- 
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sonal grievance that for years had been a source of trouble 
and anxiety to him, which the Restoration afforded the 
opportunity of removing. It may be remembered that 
he had been promoted to the earldom by Charles I. at 
York in 1639. Prom this date onward the life of the 
King was a perpetual sea of trouble, tossed about on the 
angry waves of discontent, prejudice, and passion with- 
out intermission or cessation. All this time he was con- 
stantly in conflict with the English Parliament and the 
Convention of Estates. In large measure the result of 
~4ns obstinate disposition and unfortunately cold manner, 
h^had not only lost the sympathy of his Councillors but 
had alienated the London populace to such a degree that 
he betook himself to the provinces, where he lived with 
such part of the army as he attached to his person. Such 
being the case, many things were overlooked which in 
ordinary times would have had immediate attention. 
The Earl of Airlie’s promotion in rank was a case in 
point. While the conferring of the title was in form, the 
necessary procedure of registration and the production 
of the patent had beim overlooked ; and though the 
Marquis of Montrose reminded Charles of this omission 
eight years later, His Majesty was never in a position to 
have it rectified, and during the years of the Common- 
wealth all sucli honours were in abeyance. The Earl of 
Airlie, then, apart from his Royalistic joy at the Restora- 
tion of Charles II., had this personal reason for gratifica- 
tion — that it accorded him the opportunity of rectifying 
the mistake. He lost no time in doing so. Though close 
upon his seventy-fifth year, accompanied by Lord Ogilvy 
and a bodyguard of his clansmen, he set out imme^ately 
for London to pay his dutiful respect to the King, and 
to arrange his own particular business. Having received 
satisfaeflion, he again returned to Oortachy, but the 
prompt manner in which he despatched his own aftairs 
made him impatient at the slow ways of Covemaient 
officialdom. As the matter was pi^ent if he Were to take 
his »at in Parliament, he wrote ' from 'Oertachy, .op 
21 9t' February, 1061, ttpthe Bari, of 8:trattor4j enolosl'iig 
Charles’s signatare : ' ' ' ' ' 
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“ Pies youre Lordship be informed that altho ye patent 
granted be King Charles ye first to the late Marquis off 
Montros, fyfteen yeirs agoe was nather registred nor sealed 
during all ye dayes of ye late King’s lyfetyme, yit, nevertheless 
this King did presentlie give order to caus registred and sealt 
yat patent according to date when it was first gran tit be his 
Majestie’s father. So my signature being stoped ye register 
and seall for that same caus whairfor ye Marquis of Montros 
signature was stoped (being for his Majestie’s fathers service) 
I am theirfor confident yat his Majestie will als^ easyly give 
order for ye registrating and sealing off my signature accord- 
ing to the state off it. 

This will be done als sone as may be yat I may tak ye pl<;^ 
in yis Parliament yat is dew to me befor its ryse: for altho 
indispositione of bodie has hitherto hindered me from his 
Parliament, yit now being convalescent I hop (God willing) to 
goe thair to doe my best service to his Majestie.” 

The Earl of Airlie’s patience was sorely tried by the 
delays that occurred, and through his absence from Par- 
liament in consequence, his honour was touched to the 
quick on a matter of precedence, which will be referred 
to presently, and which worried his mind during the few 
remaining years of his life. It was not till August, 
1663, that Charles II. gave warrant to the Director of 
Chancellery 

“ to seal the Signator granted (by my Royal father of ever 
blessed memory) in favour of our Right trusty and well beloved 
cousin James, the Earl of Airlie, which did not pass our great 
seal by reason of the late unhappy troubles.” 

When the Scottish Parliament met on 1st January, 1661, 
after the Restoration, according to the laudable and 
ancient custom of the realm, there was a ‘‘ryding,” as 
it was called, which, among other things, was of the 
nature of a general rectification of the order of pre- 
cedence of the nobility. After nine years of the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate there was perhaps some 
need for a general overhaul of methods of procedure and 
the conduct of business. Whatever was found to be 
necessary was speedily adopted. Of the many Acts of 

* As. 
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this Parliament — some of which were of great consequence 
to the nation, while some of them were disastrous in 
their effect upon the country — the one which immediately 
concerned the Earl of Airlie was that which related to 
the matter of precedence. The Earl of Pindlater, it 
may be recalled, was a cadet of the House of Airlie, 
being descended from Walter, third son of Walter 
Ogilvy, the ancestor of the Airlie family, by his second 
marriage with Isobel Glen, daughter of Sir John Glen 
of Inehmartin. The result of the “ryding” was that 
4;|m name of the Earl of Findlater, on what ground is 
stated, was given precedence on the list of nobility 
to that of the Earl of Airlie. The Earl of Haddington, 
to whom had been given the following mandate — 

“ to compeir and vote for ye Earl of Airlie in ye Parliament 
holdin at Edinhorough ye twelf day off December in ye yeir of 
God 1660 yeiii.s indici,ed by King Charles ye Second ” 

— protested at the time, but without effect. It may be 
that the preference was the result of old party feeling — 
an echo of the Civil War, as the Earl of Airiie broadly 
hinted in his petition to the King, and '' to his Majestie’s 
Secretari ye Earl of Lauderdaille,” in which he men- 
tions the loyalty of his family to the Sovereign, and 

“ speciallie the two Ambassages whairin ye I/Ord Ogilvy was 
employed to goe Embassaders to Denmark whairof ye first wes 
be King James ye first in ye yeir 1492, at which time James, 
Lord Ogilvy off Airly wes then send to ane embassage to Den- 
mark. Ye second employment was in ye yeir 1586 at which 
tyme James Lord Ogilvy, grandfather to James now Earl of 
Airly, Lord Ogilvy wes send Embas-sader to Denmark to 
assist ye Coronateone of Cristianus ye fourt King of Denmark, 
his Majestie’s granduncle. ... Ye Lairds and Earls of Pind- 
later has never done to ye Croune any publict or memorabil 
service and to shew ye King what wes ye unloyall behavioure 
off James, Earl of Findlater in ye late trubles agan^ ye late 
Marquis of Montros, and how Pindlater opposed Ms Majestie’s 
service, he being oouran Germsm wt ye late Marquis off Argyll 
and accessorie hes doings.” 

^ The Earl of Airlie, bad a eiiailto cqjaplatptin the 
TajrMamebl of 1648 (ia it"was'the''|5aj*l';6f < 

Xintety, Agflinat wboite voieih|;,., and' 'eallibg 
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before him,” he protested), was now launched on the 
demand for his rights, and prosecuted his purpose with 
that solemn determination which was so characteristic 
of him. The order of precedence of an earlier date 
which had been signed by Charles I., placed the Earl of 
Airlift after Lord Lanark, but before the Earls of Oarn- 
wath, Leven, and Deskford. But as far as Lord Desk- 
ford was concerned, the case between him and the Earl 
of Airlie, apart from pride of place, had now become 
somewhat complicated, so that it may be as well to state 
the facts. Charles I. by a Patent, dated 20th Eebrua^ 
1638, created James, Lord Deskford, Earl of Eindla^-, 
with limitation to “ his heirs-male of the body succeed- 
ing to him in his estates.” As it was, he had no male 
issue; but his eldest daughter and heiress, Elizabeth 
Ogilvy, was married to Sir Patrick Ogilvy, younger, of 
Inchmartin, upon whom and “ his heirs-male ’’ the same 
King, by a second Patent, dated 18th October, 1641, 
‘'did gi*ant and confer, the aforesaid honour, title, 
dignitie, and precedence, sufferage, and voice in Parlia- 
ment,” such as was held by the original grantee, “ in 
the event of the Earl of Pindlater not having aires of 
his owne body.” In the interval Sir Patrick Ogilvy then 
took as heir of adoption the title of Lord Deskford and 
Inchmartin dtiring the life-time of his father-in-law. 
This proceeding naturally offended several peers, in- 
cluding the Earl of Airlie, who had been created Earls 
between the dates of the two Patents. Lord Airlie, 
having a special grievance on seeing a cadet of his own 
House taking rank before him, immediately protested to 
His Majesty on this injustice to himself and Ms family ; 
whereupon Charles I., “ being ripely advised ” and con- 
sidering that Sir Patrick Ogilvy was not the heir in the 
terms of the first Patent, owing to which the honour it 
carried '' could not in equitie and reason continew and 
endure in his person as this would be derogatory to 
the places of others Peers,” by a declaration, dated 
29th November, 1643, restricted Ms right and that of his 
heirs to the date of the Patent in 1641, by which alone 
they were to rank and take precedence; His Majeaty W 
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tlie same time ratifying the precedence of the Earl of 
Airlie so far as prejudiced him : 

“ Who besides that he is an ancient Nobleman, is also Chief 
of the Family and Surname of the Ogilvys, and of his family 
the said Earl of Findlater is descended ; therefore the said Sir 
Patrick OgiNy is to take place and rank according to the date 
of the Patent in his own favour dated 18th October 1641 and 
no otherwayes.” 

As far as the matter of precedence over the Earl of 
Findlater was concerned, Charles I. was “ ripely 
ad’ 5 ' 4 sed,” and performed an act of justice to the Earl 
of ^lie; but in doing so he overstepped the limit of 
fact, and thereby did an injustice in another direction, 
when he declared that he was “ the Chief of the Family 
and Surname of the Ogilvys.” This point will come up 
for discussion at a later period, but meanwhile it may 
be admitted that at this particular time the Ogilvys of 
Airlie were only a. branch of “ the Family and Surname 
of the Ogilvys,” as the Ogilvys of that ilk, the original 
stock, or Powrie Ogilvys, had still their representative 
in the person of Sir Thomas Ogilvy of Ogilvy — the head 
of the family and chief of the name. But on the imme- 
diate question of precedence over the Earl of Findlater, 
while the matter had been duly rectified by Charles I. 
in 1643, the Earl of Airlie now discovered that the signa- 
ture had not passed the Great Seal, and in this respect 
was ineffectual. What he now aimed at was to have 
the signature of 1643 confirmed by Charles II. In a 
letter to Lord Ogilvy, who was then in London as 
Captain of the King’s Life Guards, dated at Cortachy 
25th January, 1664, he wrote instructing him to get the 
King 

“to subscrive our signator of precedence belor ye Ewle 
Findlater, and I ehtreate yow doe not neglect to doe this bi^i- 
ness as ye respect youre owen honor and the honor of tlii® 

^ &milie*” ^ , ' , ' ' ^ ■. ^ i ■ ' v' ; ■ ' 

Again, on 4th June f ollowing^ . Isnowing the capeless 
habits of his son, even on a matter that bore on “ the 
honor of this faniilie,’Mie wrote : 

VOIl. i:' '>8®; 
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“ Seeing I am informed yat ye Earle of Glencairn is dead ye 
will neid to have a care that our signator of precedence befor 
Findlater be directed to Glencairn, use diligence yat itt be 
wreitten over agen speedalie and send to Scotland, for iff ye 
King goe to progres itt will neid delay that will be harmfull 
to ws.” 

ISTotwithstanding prolonged pressure and insistence, it 
was not until 28th June, 1665, that Charles II. passed 
“a ratification and confirmation” in the following 
terms : 

“ Our said Soverayne Lord being well informed, and finding 
it just what his said late Royall father did declare and 9^&m 
in the signature and declaratione above written, and knowing 
also that ye samen signature, be reason of the late unhappy 
troubles, did not pass the Great Seall, and his Majestie being 
maist willing that his said umquhile Royall father, his will and 
intention thereanent be fulfilled ; therefore, ourc said Soverane 
Lord doeth not onlie by thir presentis ratifie, and approve, the 
foirsaide signature, and declaratione, of the date, tenor, and 
contents above written, in the haill heads, articles, etc. ; but 
also of new declares, and advises, that the said dignitie, and 
title of honour, granted to the said umquhile Sir Patrick Ogilvy, 
and his foirsaidis, shall be restricted, limited, and regulate be 
them to the date of the said Patent at Halyrudehouse the 
18th October 1641.” 

Although he gained Ms point, asserted and claimed, 
and secured his rights, he was never privileged to sit in 
the Parliament of Charles II. He had become sorely 
crippled with rheumatism. In March, 1661, be had a 
serious illness, and Ms life was despaired of, as may be 
gathered from the following letter written by Sir David 
Ogilvy to Lord Ogilvy, dated Edinburgh, 22nd March, 
1661, in which he tells him that Ms parents wish him 
home, and 

** iff ye cum not presentlie downe ye will not sie youre father 
on earth and all youre business will miscarrie. This I thocht 
gud to acquent ye with.” 

The Earl of Airlie, however, recovered from this 
serious distemper. Phymcally strong, by his temperate 
and methodical habits, the care and discipline of |im- 
self, and the regularity of all Ms movements, he tod 
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linsbanded bis strength against jnst such an attack as 
he had experienced. He survived, but the seizure left 
liim infirm, while the rheumatic gout increased in viru- 
lence so that he was incapacitated for travelling any 
distance. He lived quietly at Oortachy, attending to the 
administration of the estates. At this period his corre- 
spondence was voluminous on a great variety of topics 
and with a large number of his Mends who sent him the 
news of the day and asked his advice. To his own affairs 
he was assiduously attentive, and tried hard to receive 
compensation for the penalties inflicted on his estates 
during the Commonwealth. In a letter to Lord Ogilvy, 
then in London, regarding these burdens and the pen- 
sions which Charles II. had promised him, he wrote : 

“ I think Iff ye be weill acquentit wit ye Duke off Yorke and 
wt. yo General (now Erie off Albemarle) and wt. youre uther 
freinds, sick as yo Secretare liauderdill, Dumfernling, and 
youre Englishe freinds, thay could doe you much forderance.” 

He had petitioned Charles I., in 1640, requesting that 
he should be compensated for the damage caused by the 
devastation of his lands and the burning of his castles. 
It was only now, twenty-two years after, that the matter 
was taken up ; and writing to his grandson, the Master 
of Ogilvy, that “his action for the losses susteined 
through ye late Marquis of Argyll is now come to be 
proven be witnesses,” he directs him “ to tak John 
McMcoll and anie uther man who can be witness to ye 
burning and plundering of Porther,” and, “ to get John 
Philip in Airlie to witness there.” Smaller matters 
came under Ms supervision, and he instructed that Lord 
Ogilvy’s Falconer at Oortachy, James Falconer, “ being 
presently verie ill apperrelled sould gett a stand off 
clothes, and shanks, and showes.” Some freebooteips 
had made a descent on his property, which irritated Mm, 
and the Countess of Airlie, writing to the Master qf 
Ogilvy, on Ms behalf, said ; 

“ I will intret you to be «t ye penis to cum hair to Cbrt«l» 
ye tmmi Thuraifty, becam sura will clan : hilaud db this, in 
this' tyma of ye, yuir, 1 diwyr! yoi*, to em m Wand .dbathes.” 
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To Ms daughter-in-law, Lady Helen Ogilvy, he was 
greatly attached. She had been in poor health for a 
time, and being anxious about her, the Earl of Airlie 
wrote, remarMng on the symptoms of her illness, to 
the King’s Physician in London, and under date 
26th February, 1664, he sent to her at Balloch House 
‘'a recipe direct to you writtin be Doctor Frazer, ye 
King’s Chief doctor.” 

Notwithstanding the weight of his years and infirmity, 
be had a keen eye for business. On the death of the 
Laird of Aboyne, leaving his son, Walter Ogilvy, a 
minor, the Earl of Airlie secured the wardship of wlTich 
he was in possession at the time of his death. And the 
following letter shows how alert he was in the interest 
of his son, Lord Ogilvy, to whom he wrote on 18th March, 
1661: 

“ .Ttt is reported yat ye Countess of Buccleuch is so deidly 
seik yat shoe is given over be all the phisisians, and shoe deing, 
hir sister will succeed to hir, who is a minor. I hop you will 
be diligent and secret and get a gift of the Ward and Mar- 
riage, iff the Countess dies.” 

By 1663 the Earl of Airlie’s letters frequently refer 
to “my impaired health,” “my seikness,” “my in- 
firmity,” “my old age.” In one of these addressed to 
Lord Ogilvy, 2nd April, 1664, he requests that he should 
arrange either with the Lords of Session or with the 
Earl of Eothes, the Treasurer— 

“ to appoyne auditors to heir ye compts of my intromissions 
with ye Ward Lands of the 'Hianedom of Boyne at my awn 
hous of Cortaquhy, becaus I can not goe any ways abroad for 
my age and infirmitie, I being thriescor eighteen yeris.” 

The tall, robust, and stately Earl of Airlie, resolute, 
determined, full of purpose, unwavering in loyalty to 
Ms ideal, in some things obstinate, yet broad-minded, 
humane, and considerate, went down into “the valley 
of the shadow” by a slow and lingering travMl; so 
strong of constitution that for months the battle between 
life and death was waged. But the end caMe on the 
21^ February, 1666, when he died, at Oortachy Gfikstie, 
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on the Kiroke of midnight, in the eightieth year of his 
age. Lord Ogiivy, writing to a friend apologising for 
the delay in answering his communication, said that he 
had not written ‘‘ for my father’s seikness (who dayed 
last night) forced me to pairt so brisk] ie from Ednm- 
burg.” For nearly a fortnight the body lay in state, 
during whic.h time all the people of the glens, according 
to the custom of the period, “ viewed the corpse.” In 
a letter dat,(;d, Perth, last of P''ebruar.y, 1666, P. Thriep- 
land, writing to Lord Ogiivy, stat(!s : 

“ I shall send on express i,o yonre Tjordship on the Satturday 
betiN l.he buriall with ihe Morixdoth which I know will give 
your Cbrdship good content. For the usse of itt, youre Lord- 
ship may give what, ye pleas. Ten or twelve dollars.” 

On an early day in March, when the buds were swelling 
into life, and tlui birds w(‘re breaking forth into their 
chorus of spring, and all Nature pulsating with fresh 
and buoyant vigour was ready, at the sun’s first kindly 
welcome, to open out into that luscious effusion of 
growth and bhxjm, after the manner in which God had 
fashioned it— the Earl of Airlie, of whom Charles II. 
wrote that his “ deeds of loyalty would go down to future 
ages,” was quietly laid to rest in the place of the dead. 

The following, titled “ A Short Prayer,” was found 
among his papers after he was gone : 

“ The Lord’s name be praised, His Church preserved. The 
King, Queen and all the Royal progenie protected. Our lives 
amended, and our souls saved in the day of our Lord. Amen.” 

Isabella, Countess of Airlie, who will make frequent 
characteristic and on occasion dramatic appearances 
in the history of the second Earl of Airlie and of his son, 
Lord Ogiivy, survived her husband by rixteen years. 
The temper of her mind, her robust character and reso- 
lute purpose, her courage and determination, he® 
spirit and the imperious manner which shawped'h^' 

■ howseholi, and family, while already ho',* cerifain 
eaphiMted in the s%ht'pCi4myfil:,ofyte?i^a(?«ci^(,^' 
yet to'be' ittore folly dii^losed by 
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in which she played a conspicuous part. These in due 
course will be described, and from them will be dis- 
covered the resourceful qualities and bold enterprise of 
the Countess of Airlie. But, meanwhile, it may be as 
well at this Juncture, in order to complete the genera- 
tion to which she belonged, to record the few remaining 
facts relative to her widowhood. 

In October, 1668, a few months before the second mar- 
riage of her illustrious son, on whose eventful career 
we are about to embark. Lady Airlie, much to her regret 
and with Just a touch of bad grace, removed to Balloch 
House, near Alyth, which she held in conjunct feCj^nd 
which, with the exception of “ Lord Airlie’s lodging ” in 
Strathbogie, was then the only available residence for 
the Dowager. Besides being a “ Manor place,” it 
enjoyed the dignity of being a “ tower ” in the old days ; 
a stronghold of the Lindsays lying at the foothills of the 
Grampians, guarding the approach to G leuisla from the 
south. There she lived in the happy companionship of 
her granddaughter, Christian Ogilvy, whom she had the 
satisfaction of seeing comfortably settled in marriage to 
her near neighbour at Bamff, Sir James Eamsay ; and 
from there, on the western boundary of the Airlie 
estates, she continued to survey in right perspective all 
the movements and actions of her family and their 
subordinates. Gifted with a vigorous mind, she 
possessed a piquant temper, and reduced to a fine art 
the use of pungent phrases which, as they were intended, 
never failed to convey her meaning and purpose. 
Although her sons were well into middle life, this did 
not save them from her motherly castigation when she 
was in the mood to administer correction, and to the 
last she kept a firm grip of the reins. She was, indeed, 
a worthy relict, as she had proved to bo a capable help- 
mate, of her great and noble husband. Like him, too, 
she was strongly attached to Episcopal orders, and, 
being of a devout and reverent mind, was a regular 
worshipper in the Parish Church of Alyth, whose Kirk- 
Session records disclose her regard for, and willing con- 
formity to, the custom of the period. It was then the 
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law as it was the universal practice that the minister 
should pastorally visit the parish once a year, holding a 
religious service in every house, and catechising the 
mcmibers ol (sach family on their knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures and the fundamental doctrines of the Ohnstmn 
faitli. In addition to this, the Church authorities 
required on special occasions, such as the administration 
of Holy (^mimiuion, that a course of catechetical in- 
struction should be given in church to intending com- 
munh'auts. The Countess of Airlie, in response to an 
intimation on the first Sunday of March, 1670, that the 
co^e of (uxaminatiou was to begin . . . next babt after 
preSsaeing,’’ submitted herself to be cat^hised on 
Sunday, 1.7tli April following, as may be gathered from 
tlH^ KiVk-S(«sion minute : “ No session this day hecaws 
my laday Airlie was waiting upon the examination to 
b(‘ affer s(>rmous.” This picture of the high-spirited 
I)()W4i|f(*r’'Oouiit.eBS iiict'kly HubuiittiBg kcnself for ox- 
amiiiation on tlu^ heads of (Ihristiau doctrine is at once 
kh tribnt.0 to impariiahty of Ohurck disciplmej, and 
to tlio. strict regard of all claBseB for ecclesiastical 

Of vigorous constitution, the Countess of Airlie, who 
had lived an active life, and, as will be ^ 

courageous part through strenuous times an<l days of 
great anxiety, was at length ^^^ssed by a pa^lytic affec- 
tion which arrested her activities. On 80th March, X67d, 
the first distant note of death’s summons was l^eard, on 
which day it is recorded in the Kirk-Session records of 
Alvth : “ No session hecaws our minister was send tor 
to visit at my Lady Airly who was extreme sick. She 
however, recovered her former power and was able to 
resume iier domestic duties with her ' 

ness ; but three years later the end came. She 
Balloch House on 80th April, 1682, at 
six The day was Sunday, and the mihute or 
Session bears^ record that there wm ^‘no 
Sernoon beeaws the minister is send for to see and 

'fiiit MJ l8i?dy Airlie Like ■ ‘ * 
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The following letters discovered in the Scots College^ Paris^ by 
Dr. Kykj Catholic Bishop of Aberdeen, were addressed in cipher 
by Lord Ogilvy to James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, who 
at the lime was Mary, Queen of Scots’, Ambassador in France. 
Bishop Kyle deciphered them. The originals are now at Blair’s 
College. The most singular circumstance detailed in them is 
the interview with the Regent, Earl of Morton, as referred to 
text. On the back of the first letter there is written : 

Letter of my Lord Ogilvy send with David Balfour and resavit 
ye 15th of Apryll 1577/’ 


Letter I. 

I wrait to yoiire Lordship in ? with T. Fisher 

sic discours as I culd lerne for that tyme, quha promisit to me 
that gif he cum not himselfe with thay lebteres he suld cause 
yame be securelie delyverit to youre Lordship and as yit I know 
not gif thay be cum to youre handis or not. My estait hes yit 
continuit efter ye samin sort as I wrait to you, excep onlie bi ye 
solisitatioim of monie nobilmen being at ye mariag and banket 
in Glasgo of my Lord R- — his dochter with ye maister of 
Eglintoun, I gat my ward transportifc forth of Glasgo neirer to 
my lands to Sainct Andrews quhair as yit I remane ; and in my 
coming forth of Glasgo cam bi Edinboroogh quhair as yit I 
Bpak with my Lord Regent ; and bi his langage he apperit to be 
in youre Lordships guid will and favour lyk als^ he hes shawin 
to youre umquhyl^ cusing, Maister Stevin, to whom he had 
comittit sum credit to hev been reportit to youre Lordship gif 
God had permittit him days to have spoken to you and continuds 
als yit in ye samin aJs apperis to me* He spak verie reverentlie 
and with gryt honour of ye Quien, protesting before his God 
he wold not do her evil nor consent thereto for all ye geir in ye 
warld ; and gif ye King his Maister inlaikit/ as God forbid he 
wold, be all moyens seik to haif of hir successioun to occupy hir 
roome, and wold rather serve Hr and hir race nor anie pf ye 
warld as God was his juge* And furder, quhaysuer columniat 
Mm yat he had maid promis of ye King, to'son, to Eagltod^ he 
tuik on his conscience yat he was als^ free of anie’promis towards 

i Eothes. ' ® As. . ^ Deceased.' 

Died prematurely# ■ ^ ^ ^ As# 

m 
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ye Quien of England on that behaf als onie man yat was in 
ye Quien factionn, or on yat syde, als tyme suld gif experience, 
i did reply unto Mm qiihilk was ower long to trnbil yoiire Lord- 
ship with, but his conclusioun in general was, as apperit to me, 
that gif he was suir yat ye Quien wold forgait and put in 
oblivion thingis past as alsua to beir him guid wil, yat he wold 
doe all thingis yat lay unto him for restoring of ye Qulen^s 
Majestie to iiir former estait and honour. And said furder, he 
wold be abil to delyver Mr ye maisfc pairt of hir jewellis ; and 
quhair anie wantit, to schaw in quhais handis thay war. And 
efter I cam heir to Sanct Andrews, Sir James Balfour cam to me 
quha assurillie apperis to beir ye Quien^s Majestie as guid wil 
as ever he did, and he hes gryt credit at ye Regent’s handis, 
he did assure me al yis yat ye Regent spak to^ me to be aH^w, 
and reportit ye samin in effect and meikle mair ; and how*^at he 
had wreitin and causit wryt yis samin to youre Lordship, 
regratand hevilie yat nae answer cam agane. 

I rasonit hardlie with Sir James, sayand how culd yat be pro- 
posit to ye Quien’s Majestie or to youre T.ordship in respect ye 
Regent had so gryt moyen with England and wold iiocht spak 
thame of; quha answerit yat ye Regeni, and he had been in 
hand with yat afore, sayand that yat was the hieway to his 
destructioun, he not being assurit of ye Quien’s guid wil nor yit 
of a quhilk gin he war either be Mr owin letter or youris in hir 
name send to me or onie other hir guid frendis heir, — -that yat 
suld not be lang to doe and wold be content with guid wil to 
leif under hir Majestie and hir son onlie Erie of Morton in his 
owin rank and to cleith him with . . . and to gif hir and thame 
perfyt pruif of hie services* Sir James thinks that gif sic ane 
mater micht he brocht about without trubil in yis cuntray, it 
war the grytest honour and well that evir youre Lordship or onie 
uther Scottisman did in our days. I assur youre Lordship yat 
Sir James is yit extremlie hatit be all theis yat war againis the 
Quien excep the Regent onlie, and in my opinion he hes guid 
resoun to be als he doe to furder hir cause ; for he hes me assur- 
ance not bi hir and I belief youre Lordship may credit him in yis 
mater* Gif this be trewHe menit als it is spokin, youre Lord- 
ship hes sum guid mater to wark on bi yis and bi ye uther letter 
send to you with Thom Fisher, quharin I did mention sum 
thingis of theirs about ye King, sic as Argyll pd utheris, bi ye 
quhilk two letteris ye may easilie see the estait of the cuntray. 
This is ane mater yat wold be wyselie lukit upon as I dout not 
but youre Lordship wil and,^to tak the best of yir twa, thair is 
aaO'gryt contradietioun betwixt ye first letter and yis heir. This 
ofeing requiris, savand youre wysejugement, me girid^ answer, 
ahwais, how&utaever, youre Lorddhip wil yat I use we 'or with 
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quhom ye think I sal deil I sal go forwai^d with itt. I am 
grytlie pressit for ane answer at youre Lordship’s hand, for thay 
belief yat I have that credit with youre Lordship I wold request 
you, gif ye think it guid that ye sold send sum guid letter to be 
schawin to ye Regent, or to Sii* James Balfour and ane uther to 
myvself how ye wil me to wirk and I sail execut ye samin with als 
guid hert, bi God’s grace, als youre Lordship wil advyse me 
to doe* 

I have been verie evil handlit^ and yit nae beter als ye^ can 
schaw. Gif I may wirk tO' bryng about hir service and forder- 
ance I cair not* I avSsuir youre Lordship efter ye returning of 
youre guid answer balth the Quien, kingdom, and youre Lord- 
ship wil be socht be all moyane and sum frend send to youre 

LoruSkj^p to that Assuredlie I wryt naething but yat I 

am ernestlie desyrit to doe. For als youre Lordship has had 
ane guid opinion of me sae sail I merit sae far als sal be unto 
me to let you know al thingis yat I may lerne, not onlie yat 
bot to hazard my lyf and al that may follow thereon to gif you 
perfyt experience of the guid wil I have to do youre Lordship’s 
service and to change sae lang als I lief als onie furder occasion 
seems youre Lordship sail be advertisifc.” 

Letter IL 

** I have ressavit youre letter of ye last^ of 12 quharin ye 
jSnd you evil informit from heir and speciallie sen I cam out 
of ward,^ ye quhilk indeid is trew, bot yit ye fait wes not 

altogader in me. For * and youre man Bruis promist to 

me to mak you informit frae tyme to tyme als matteris £el furthe. 
Bot youre Lordship sal not fynd sic wycht me in tyme cuming, 
God wiling* 

I trust Athol sal send sum man to you wycht his full inten- 
tioun, he thinkis to be doing be youre adwyse wycht yis ofilicit 
kingdom and hes naething les in mynd no<r yat thing youre 
Lordship thinkis, yat theis heir suld esteim of youre Lordship’s 
inhobilatee and capassatie quhilk assuritlie thay esteim mair 
worthie nor anie heir yat can traffyk wyth youre Lordship and 
wil depend on youre wysdoum and cunsel be onie man lifand 
tinching our Quien’s weil and kingdom* Als consarning ye 
rest yat followis in youre letter tinching ye protestatioun youre 
Lordship makis, ala 1 Kef youre lyf . and honour quhilk, ia als 
'deir to me als my owin, I wor not worthie to lief in, reapec of ^ 

^ The tyramiy of Lennot* 

* Probably others of the Queen’s fiction. 

^ Not mate out. * Slat Decmnben ® Prison. 
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me giiid caus als I and nayne hes resavit of yoo, yat I cnld not 
be advertiser of yat quhilk folowit in youre letter. Youre 
Lordship may weil be assurit nevir word nor deid sa! cnm throw 
me to youre hurt, Immediatlie efteir resseit of youre letter I 
passit to ye Erie of Athol quha incontinent send to ye Erie of 
Argyl to attend. Argyl knowis not yis to proceid from youre 
Lordship bat onlie of Athol quha lykewyse fund it not guid yat 

I sold communicat it to in respect of his residence yat he 

makis at Striveling.^ Athol findis ye man yat is coming verie 
guid and his opinion is yat he wold avyse him openlie to declair 
befor ye King and Cunsel his commissioun and deil privatlie 

with sic als he hes to do wythaL For he hes ane fare 

grand to desyr ye separatioun of youre peure of ye peis betwin 
ye twa cuntrayis. Yer wil be ane man got in yat hes bgiiii ye 
Latin and French for yat use. Now als to ye estaif^of yis 
cuntray yer hes nae alteratioun hapint sev our beying at ye 
Falkirk and I doui not hot ye have herd of ye mciting yat hes 
bein sen syn at ye Kirk of Inveresk and at Leith. I wes chosin 
to haif bein ane of ye ressonnaris of yat mater, hot I had sic 
order yat I micht not be at itt, als alsua for sic uther causes 
als I wil lat youre Lordship know I wes ane Commimar at our 
agreeance in Striveling and did send youre Lordship ye hedis of 
our capitulatioun either by Bruis or Schaw. Theis about ye 
King dois al thay can to wrak us indirectlie yat was at Falkirk ; 
for thay haif gifen Coldenknowis^ offyce of wardering to ye 
Laird of Wedderburn, lykwyse ye office of Wardenrie, and I 
feir in schort tyme seeing Sessfurd^ sal pas be ye ~ — . Yer is 
nevir action now yat comes befor ye wnilt*^ of Striveling hot it 
is tein awa be ye pluralitie of votis how Godlie or resonabill yat 
ever it be. Ye Borders be Morton moyen is heil brokin, also 
ye Hikndis, to ye eSec be may be callit ane guid Governor in 
his tyme, and yit ye see yat hes doin ye samin wes in his keiping 
quhair he demittit ye authoritie and sen syne he hes letin® 
yaim gang ire to trubil ye cuntray. 

Yer was ane privie moyen made latlie to haif tain ye toun of 
Edinburth be slycht® and yen to haif commandit ye Castil 
quhilk wes esalie doin and yerefteir to haif retirit ye King to 
Edinburth. Bot yis enterprys was discoverit and sen syne thay 
haif mand ye Steepil and hes four hundreth men in wach nichtlie. 
I trust ye haif hard ye Bishop of Ketness^ wes maid Erie of 
Lennox for twa causis~ane yat Mausur de Aubenye® mM not 

J Stirling. ^ The Laird of Coldingknows. 

® The Laird of Cessford. ^ Committee of Estates* 

» PemiUed. « Stratagem. ^ Caithness. 

® Esme Stewart, Lord DAubigny. 
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cum in Scotland to seik ye rycht o£ ye haus of Lennox ; ye other 
bein Erie of Lennox and ye King’s unkil suld mak him agains 
us, Athol hes mareyit ane dochter of his on him yat he may 
proffeit yaim nothing. Ye estait of yis cuntray stands in ane 
Hieruclus evil race. God for hes morsy help itt. I mynd to 
reteir my sonne James ^ heim shortlie gyf it be youre Lordship’s 
plesur. Ye causis quhy, I wil not trubil youre Lordship now, 
bot sal caus David Balfour declair to you ye hail circumstances 
of al at lynth* Sae efteir my hummil commendatiouns of ser- 
vice to your Lordship I comitt youre Lordship maist hartlie to 
Godis protectioun at Boleschin ye 26 day of 2.”^ 

. Letter III. 

I resavil youris ye twalt of 4® as lykwayis ye Quien’s 
alphabit to me and ane letter to be gifen to ye King. I 
delyverit ye samin immediatlie efteir ye resait yairof within Ms 
cobinet, nane present bot my I^ord of Lennox^ quha behuivit to 
knaw yairof. Ye King lykit verie well of ye 81 and findis it 
trew by experience in manie pintis till half bein practisit heir 
gif God had not discoverit and stoppit yair ungodlie mening 
lyk als I dout not bot youre Lordship hes pairtlie hard or now* ^ 
Specialie be ye detentioun of Morton quha I belief sal shortlie 
get his conding recompense^ as lykwayis ye eschewing of Maister 
Archibald Douglas quha remanis presentlie in Berwick* Gif I 
suld entir in discours upon ye craftis yat RandaD hes usit in yis 
kingdom as in suting Morton’s libertie and to disgrace my Lord 
of Lennox hi counterfeitit letteris as wreitin bi you and ye 
Bishop of Ross to sum Cardinallis of Rome, as lykwayis from 
yame to you and yat he my Lord of Lennox intelligence with 
you and yame wes haillie til subvert ye religione bi ye quhilkis 
he culd not find ane moyen sae proper till move ye hail Kirk and 
Ministeris agens him als be yat ye quhilk aspirandlie had suc- 
ceidit to Randals mening gif God had not preventit itt be ye 
taking of Whittingham® and George Affleck, quha plaplie hes 
schawin yat sic letteris and inventiouns war maid in Berwick be 
Maister Archibald Douglas/ Bowes/^and utheris, and send in 
heir to Randal, it was langsum. 

^ Lord Ogilvy’'s son, then In France. ^ February. ^ 

* l£th April. ^ Esme Stewart. ^ Before. 

^ Morton was In custody, charged with the murder of Dsrnley. 

^ The English resident at Berwick- — a notorious intriguer. ^ ^ This 
charge of forging letters to destroy the credit of Lennox is' new, 
but it may be toe. 

^ The Laird of Whittinghsm, a brother of Archibald Douglas.'' 

® A cousin of Morton. , ' _ w Sir George Bowes, 
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The murthour of ye Kingis father is abil to be tryit schortlie 
als lykwys ye poisoning of yo Erie of Athol. ' Alsto ye takin<^- 
oi ye Kingis self it is plane yat he suld haif bein ddyverit in 
Bug-land with ye circumstances yairof, God has bein verie 
favorabil til him and til us yat dependis trewlie upon him. Ye 
King IS raither inclynit to France nor to Spain for anie argu- 
mentis consavit ether in ye letter or yat I culd gif him. Quairfor 
tnay^ sold m my opeenion meit it, gif his iieid requyre quhilk 
aperis to be gryt, bot God willing his sal be preservit from 
thame ; albeit, yay may well o-verhorle ane pairt of his kingdom. 

i gif you maist humbil thankis, yat amangis monie uther 
guid benents, hes movit ye Quien til tak sae guid opeenion of 
me als to gif me sae gryt credit betwis hir and hir son. I sal 
dis^rn sae far als sic ane puir man of my estait may in^^uth 
and honestie als his Majestic and youre Lordship sal kmw be 
experience. Ye King has als gryt lyking of his mother als 
onie son can hait, and ane verie guid lyking of youre Lordship. 
Alsua, I halt brunt als ye comandit ye cbiper letter and al 
afore ye Berar. I wil beseik youre Lordship sal haif honor to 
cumand me to my lyfls end. It wU pleis you to caus convoy vis 
uthair ticket to ye Quien ’s Majestie, quhilk is bot schort in 

f roi” Lordship at, Edinburth ye 

saxtienth of Apryll 1581. 

Youre Lordship’s maist obedient 

D’OoiLvy.” 


* It was intended to charge Morton with this crime 
' A letter forwarded by Bfeiton from Mary. 

A letter to be forwarded; by Beaton to |dary. 
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